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By Li, GEN, IRA C. FE ae USAF (R et. ) inant in the intelligence communi ity are and make intelligence less responsive 0. 
Richard Helms and Henry Kissinger. ‘Pho decision makers. ite aie vi 
former wears three hats in the new setup Rather than streamlining the Be 
and ‘the latter two hats plus. the all-paratus, the new organization further frag- 
important responsibility of personallyynents the intelligence community by add- 
OMe I WHat Tee Lee dcnb sees ing the four additional advisory or ad- 

No defense leader, civilian or mule y canceatine echelons: i 
active or retired, so far as I know, ques- ist dich tniereases the 
tions the ability or loyalty of cither Helnis The new system ¢ 
or Kissinger, but sound organization showld possibility that intelligence estimates anc 
not be based on personalities sixice they are foreign assessments can be doctored to 
always transient and sometimes fallible. support decisions previously made rather 

Strangely, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who ihan the other way around. 
by law are designated as the principal It would be safer ‘and sounder for 
military advisers to the President, are elim- presidents to get,.as they did in earlier 
for all practical purposes, from {imes, the daily intelligence summaries 


..A release from the White House Nov. 
5 announced a drastic reorganization of the 
whole U.&. intelligence community. 
The reasons given 
“3 for the big shake-up 
were ‘‘to improve the 
{ efficiency: and effective- 
j ness of the U.S. foreign 
intelligence commu- 
nity.” 
i The reorganization 
?provides four new 
i boards or committees 
: including a director of +. 
central intelligence. The Iated, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘Central Intelligence 
> Agency" director, Rich- 


Gen. Eaker 


job in addition to his 
duties as CIA director. ~ 

There is a National Security Council 
intelligence committee with Henry Kis- 
singer, the President’s principal national 
security adviser, as chairman. There is a 
net assessment group within the National 
Security Council (Kissinger shop) and an 
intelligence resources advisory board which 
Helms also heads. 

The U.S, intelligence board is “re- 
constituted,’ according to the White House 
release, and Helms’ deputy at CIA is 
chairman. 

It is generally believed that ie White 
Tjouse was unhappy with the sometimes 
conflicting estimates of enemy military 
Strength supplied by the U.S. intelligence. 
community. There were also charges. that 
the military deliberately overestimated 
enemy strength to get increased: defense 
appropriations, and that intelligence was 
costing too much, about $5 to 86 billion an- 
nually, The intelligence apparatus necded 
thercfore to be streamlined, reduced in size’ 
and cost and military influence curtailed, 
according to this view. x 

There jis no doubt but that the 
reorganization does greatly reduce military 
influence in the inteligence apparatus. Of 
the 30-odd members of the four new layers, 
boards or committees at the highest levels 
on the intelligence totem, pole, only three 
are military men. 

The two men who now are clearly dom- 


ard Helms, takes on this’ 


intelligence evaluation. . 

The whole purpose of forcign in- 
telligence is “to observe adequately and 
assess accurately the military strength of 
other nations and thus evaluate the hazards 


from the defense department, the state 

department and the CIA uncensored by any 
intermediary. The President's principal 
national security adviser might well diges! 
these estimates and assessments but he 


never should delay their presentation no: 
{o our own security. The U.S. Defense alter their meaning. - 
Department, including the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the intelligence agencies of the 
armed sorvices are best qualified by 
education and experience for sound advice 
in these arcas. ; : 
The intelligence apparatus has not been 
streamlined and reduced in size and cost. 
Instead, all the new layers, boards and 
committees now will have to be manned. A 


-minimum of 500 top-level intelligence peo- 


ple eventually will be found in or serving’ 
these new echelons, considerably increasing 
the overall cost of intelligence. These new 
agencies. if uscd. also ‘will create delays 
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There is one secret that the intelligence eee 


fraternity in Washington has not been 
able to keep under cover 
‘of communication have become badly 


: its own lines 


scrambled. In an attempt to get rid of © ~ ; 
the worst discrepancies and overlaps ©. 


President Nixon _ has 
reorganisation of the. multiple branches 


, BEN 
announced a 


of the secret service under the direction “. 
of Mr Richard Helms, the present and ~~ 


very able head of the Central Intelli- 


gence Agency. Mr Helms will now. 


head the new United States Intelligence 


“Board and will co-ordinate the activi- 


ties and the budgets of the various 
intelligence networks—the first time 


‘that anyone has had power: to do this. 


The board will be directly responsible 
to.the National Security Council. At 
the same time two new panels will 
be set up within the NSC. One, under 
the direction of Mr Henry Kissinger, 
the chief of the council, will analyse 
all the intelligence reports. (In the rush 
to collect raw facts their interpretation 
has often been, neglected.) The other 
will compare the strength of the Soviet 
forces as a whole with those of the 
United States. Bag he ate 
The tangles within the intelligence 
world go back beyond the crisis over 
missiles in Cuba. On numerous occa- 
sions the many military spies—the three 
services have their own intelligence net- 
works and then the Department of 
Defence has still another—-have come 
up with assessments that differ from 
those of the civilian agencies such -as 
the CIA and the intelligence division 
of the State Department. Although the 
CIA has’ a hawkish image in foreign 
eyes, it is generally the military men 
who have over-estimated the resources 
available to the other side, partly in 
an effort to boost support in Congress 
for their own defence budget. Further- 
more, relations have been strained 
recently between the CIA, which 
gathers information from abroad, and 
dhe Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
which manages surveillance at home. 
This year the confusion has been 
more noticeable. than most. The abdr-. 
tive commando raid a year ago to free 
prisoners of war from_ the deserted 
camp at Son Tay in North Vietnam 
caused acute embarrassment. Then the 
Pentagon papers revealed that there 
had earlier been some scrious discrepan- 
cies between military and civilian 
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LS 
Richard Helms : master-spy 
information on the war in Vietnam. 
And now there is a strugglé brewing 
over the extent of the reported’ 
build-up of missiles by the Soviet Union 
at a time when the negotiations on 
the limitation, of strategic arms are 
reaching a crucial stage. Pe 
Congress, which has always been 
suspicious of the secrecy surrounding 
‘the intelligence world, has also been 
prodding the President. The conserva- 
‘tives in the Senate, led, rather surpris- 
ingly, by Senator Ellender, who used 
to be the spics’ best friend, want. to 
cut the money that’ goes on military 
intelligence ; in the age of expensive 
satellite spics about $5 billion a year 
is spent on this out of an annual inte}- 
ligence budget of around $6 billion. 
The liberals, on the other hand, claim 
that Congress has too little control over 
the intelligence networks 5 in particular 
they feel that the CIA has too great an 
influence on foreign policy. What, they 


ask, is the CIA doing in Laos ? It will 
be no consolation to these critics that 
Mr Kissinger will now. have greater 
authority over spying. As 4 presidential 
aide he is not responsible to Congress. 
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; HONOLULU —— (AP) —_ 
Secretary of Defense Melvin 

Laird said Saturday that, the; 
pester is ready to carry 
out quickly President Nixon’s 
new orders to consolidate 
federal intelligence-gathering 
o@peralions. — 


eee | Believe the Department 
of Defense will be able witi- 
mately to reduce costs be- 
cause of these actions,” Laird 
said in Honolulu for a stop- 
over while he was flying 
from Saigon to Washington 
after surveying the Vietnam 
situation for Nixon. 


SRENSE officials said 
the seaeiitions should 
ave rnillions of dollars 
through elimination of dupli- 
cations and reductions in 
staif but they said it is too 
early to estimate accurately 
how much costs will be cut. 


‘The full extent of defense 
intelligence operations in 
their various forras never has 
been Gisclosed publicly, but a 
hint of their magnitude can 
be glearied from an estimate 
that they involve about 150,- 
000 people and about $3 rail 
lion a year, = 

Laird’s. statement came a 
day after the White House 
announced a reorganization 
of the wide-ranging intelli- 


gence apparatus of the gov-. 


ernment, giving Central In- 
telligence Agency Director 
Richard Helms “an enhanced 
leadership role” and coordi- 
nating authority. 


IN HIS statement, Laird 


appeared to be backing up 
the generals’ and admirals’ 
view that each armed force 
must have its own intelli- 
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gence arms. 

Recalling streamlining pro-' 
posals by his own bluc-rib- 
bon defense panel, Laird said 
“we have paid particular at- 
tention to intelligence, 

cluding the need to maintain 
the intelligence capahilities 
of the four armed services.” 

Even bef oe the White 
House acted, Laird had creat- 
ed a new dssistant secretary: 
of defense slot which he said 
“will increase civilian super- 
vision of intelligence matters 
in my office.” ; 

The new post is held by 
Dr. Atbert C. Hall, until re- 
cently a vice president of an 
aerospace comueny: : 


“BUT LA THD never has fol- 
lowed through ona recom-, 


‘mendation by the blue-ribbon 


panel that would have strip- 
ped cormmand of foreign in- 


‘telligence from the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff. 

Pentason authorities sald 
that Lt. Gen. Donald V. Ben- 
nett, head of the Defense In- 
telligence Agency, and Hall 
ani as co-equals. 

The Defense chief said that 
establishrnent of a National 
Cryptologic Command, tG 
handle all code-cracking and 
communications intelligence, 
“will oe in an orderly 
manner.” And he said his 
staff is working-on estaBtish- 
ment of a .Defense Map 


Agency and an Office of De- 
fense Investigations: 


mr Ay TI = aa! 
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Congrass would like fe know ~ 
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By Jack McWethy 
Conzressional Quarterly 
WaebiiiZion 

Since Congress created the 
utre-secret Central Intelligence 
Agency in 1947, a growing 
number of menbers have been . 
Itching to find out more anout 
what their creation docs. 

The push is on again this year, 
with impetus beirg provided by 
disclosures that the United 
States is involved in a clan 
festine wer in Leos that 
Congrese didn’t know about. 

More than a dozen bills have 

sen introduced this coring aad 
pumimer aimed at removing 
poms of the legal blindsrs 
Congress put on iteeli with 
respact to the CIA, Some would 
pllow the legislative branch te 
shere more fully in the agency’s 
Intelligence information. 

_ In the last two decades, nearly 
60) bills have been introduced 
aimed at easing the tension 
between an uninformed 


Congress and an uninformative - 


CIA. Not ong bill has passed and 
only two have ‘beon put: to. a 
vote, As a result, the CIA ree 
mains a raystery even to the 


Gedy that voted it into exe 


jstence. : 


The agency is so secret that 


some menibers of Congress wha 
ave supposed to know about CIA 
activities —» members of the 


four highly select intelligence — 


oversight subcommittees -~ did 
not know how deeply the CIA 
figures in the continued exe 
istence of the Royal Las 
goverment, OIA oversight is 
supposed {0 be conducted by 
subcommittees of the Senste 
and House Armed Services and 
Appropriations Comzittess. 
“Much to the irritation of some 
members, the CIA oversight 
subcornmittes of the House Ap- 
yropriations Committes not cnly 
bene its business with the 
ageney a secret, but also kesps 
the subcommittes’s morabership 
a secret from other members of 


Cangresd. at 

LExplenation of Secrecy 
_ .Paul Wilson, statt directer of 
the Ticnse ¢ormmiites, told 
Congressional Quarterly tha 


tiembership was a bear 
because that's (e Wes td, 
filways been’? bP 7 


PRCTER ERMC nga. 
NOE, Or 
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ao 
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. Missouri Democrat Stuart 
Syuiingion, a momber of the 
Senate Armed Services CIA 
‘oversight subcommittee and 
chairman of the Foraign Rela- 
titns subdcormmitice on US. 
commitments abroad, had to 


send inva staff members to ths 


junvles of Leos to find out how 


extensive tie CIA program was. 


in dhet eupposedly neutral 


country. 


“In Fl my cornsittess there 


is no real kaowledge of what. is 
going on in Lacs,” Symington 
told. 5 .closx] session of the 
Gonate June 7.” 
Nine. seuaters,  fjacluding 
Symington, sit on one of the. tro 
Senate subcommittees designed 
to provide legislative oversight 
of the CIA. ; 


A 
‘The CIA budset itself dogs 
eg. Fae de leASS 2081114758 
by Congress,’ said T. Edward 
(Braswell, chief evunsel for the 


a 


POT PCE y? 


ni er a art eee ae 


The late Ajlen Dylles, former CIA direcier 
‘6 ? . 


Senate Armed’ Services Come 
mittee. os 
_ Despite Symingtan’s claims to 
the eccntrary, Braswell told 
Congressional Quarterly; “The 
budget is gone into more 
thoroughly than pecple (on the 
committee) would admit. It’s 
just reviewed in a different way 
than, say, the . State 
Departraont’s budget is.”*. 
Braswell said ‘the budget 


review was at times conducted: 
by a “very solect froup 2 oe 


mere select than the five-man 
subcommmiittes.” or 
Corte Blanshe Authertly 

Although the CIA 
esteblished in’ 1947, if was. not 
for. another two years that 
Congress granted the agency 
carte blenche to operate without 


: ChLA-RDPS4:004997200100009008F 


The 1959 law exenimtel tha 


CTA fram, all federal - statutes 


was. 


requiring disclosure” of - the 
“functions, names, official titles, 
salariss or numbers of parson 


‘nel’ employed. by the agency, 


To the CIA Girector, the law 
granted the autherity to spend 


money “without regard to the 


.. provisions of Isw end regula. 
tichs relating to the expenditure 


et government funds.” 


J “The Senate Anproprialions 
 Gominittee hay a five-man sub- 


éommittee - with the primary 


_ résponsibility of reviewing. the 
: CIA budget, a figure which later 


is hidden in the accounts of 


. other- government agencies. 


According to William W. 
Woodruff, the one-man staff of 
the Appropeiations oversight 
subcommittee, the senators 
discuss more then just the CIA‘ 
‘when its director, Richard 
Helms, testifies, ea 

“We look to the CIA for thet 


. best intelligence on the Defense 


Department budgel that you can 


. get,’ Weodruff said. He said 


Yelms also provided the sub- 
committe: with budget 


“ astimates for all -govecnrent 
_ | bitelligenca 
‘|eluding thase not specifically 
Jtunder the jurisdiction of the 
CTA, 


eperetions, — ins 


| While the Hours AR 


_-,. propeiations Carmmitiee veils its 
. oversight operation in secrecy, 


the House Armed  Servicos: 


* Committee just forsned a now 
. subcommittee ta deal with al} 


aspects of intelligence. ; 


- ‘Far the Jast. seven months 


Rep. F. Kdward Hebert, D-La.,| 


3 


' chairman of Armed ferviess, 
- used tha full committee to 


Aveight CiA testimony. 
“To gay the committee was 
erforming any. real oversight 
unction was’ a fiction,” said 
freshman committee rnmeraber 
Michesl Harrington, a 
Massachusetts. Democrats. ‘The 
pew subecmmittes will ba under 
the direction of Rep. Lucien N. 
Nedzi, D-Mich. Ohi, 
Ne Quilting Soctely oo 

“I find it very difficult to 
believe {he oversight come 
wmittees cculd not ebiain some 
preity accurete information on 
how much of that CIA money 
wea’ going into Lacs,” com- 
mented Sen, Jack Miller, R 
Towa, during the Senate’s June 7 
closed session. 

Sen. J. W. Fulbright D Ark, 
chairman of the Foreign Nela- 
Committee, retorted: “It 
“has been said that we all know 


eontinued 


- 
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ebout what the CIA is doing. I 
have been on the CIA oversight 
committee and I have yever 
econ any detailed figures (en, 
Luog) whatever.” 
_ Even Sen, John C. Stennis (D- 
Miss.), chairman ef the Armed 
Services Committee and its 
oversight subcommittees,  ad- 
nitted during the closed sessicg 
that some ef the inforsaation 
contained in Symington’s 
‘classified staff report was new 
to him. 

Stennis added, however: “If 
we ere going to have a CIA, and 
we have to have « CIA, we can- 
not run it as a quilting socioty or; 
something like that. " ¥ 
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culated in Wasnington and Bos- 


-ton urges thal the Central In- 


‘telligence Age 


secrecy in peneterating private 


‘jnstitutions at home and abroad. 


‘The document proposes also 
that the CIA direct its covert 
operations particularly at Al- 
rica, Asia and Latin America 
and make wide use of agents 
other than Americans, 


The report is a summary of: 


-a panel discussion on intelhi- 
‘gence and foreign policy con- 


and Europe by a group of radi“ 


-was Richard M. 
former CIA deputy director who ! 


: ee 


ducted by the Council on Tor- 
eign Relations in New uP 
Jan. 8, 1963, 


Copies of the document are = 


being circulated in this country * 


cal scholars in Cambridge 
Mass., as “a still-relevant prim: 
er.on the theory and practice *. 


of the Cent r al Intelligence . 


Agency” and “a fair 
as to the direction of the agen- 
cy’s interests and efforts.” 
Leader of the 
Jissell Jr., a 


was in charge of the U-2 spy 
plane program in the late 1930s 
and the abortive invasion of 


Cuba: at the Bay of Pigs in, 


1961. He left the Government in 
1962 and is a vice president at 
United Aircraft Corp. 

~ Others in the group were the 
late Allen W. Dulles, who had 
been the CIA director; Robert 
Amory Jr., who had been the 


deputy CIA director for intelli-: 


gence; Thomas L. Hughes, then 
director of intelligence and re- 
search at the Depariment of 


“State and now president of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Inter-- 


national Peace, and - Meyer 


Bernstein, 


Steel Workers of Ampericg Tor- 
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1988 dis cussion: ' 


director of interna-, 
tional affairs for the United: 
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By RICHARD DUDMAN mer Se 
‘Chief Washington Douglas Dillon was: echaitman, 
Correspondent of the v7 ‘Uney ‘document, reporting Bis- 
Post-Dispatch sells s' review and appraisal of 
" WASTIINGTON Sept. 8 — i the CIA’s covert operations, 
nese tak 2 eph, wo ee said: “If the agency is to be- 
confidential report being cit- 4 effective, it will have to make 


= Use of private institutions on an 
“expanding scale, though those 
relations which have ‘blown’ 
cannot ‘be resurrected. ; 


“We need to operate under’ 


_ deeper cover, with increased ' 
attention to the use of ‘cut-outs.’ 
CIA's interface with the rest of 
the world needs to be better 
protected,” 

Bissells presentation, as  re- 
ported in the summory, referred, 
, frequently to exposes in the 


' previous year of the CIA's none 


tration and financing of the; 

National Student Association,: 
_ and other private organizations, | 
including trade union organiza- 
tions. overseas, 

AQ. various groups hadn’t 
_ been - aware of the source of 
their, funding, the damage sub- 
 Bequent to disclosure might 
“have, have been far less than 
“econtred, ” the summary said, 
“The CIA interface with vari- 
ous. .private groups, including 
“business and student groups, 
raust be remedied.” : 

Other documents, obtained in 
early 1969 by the Post-Dispatch, 
showed ,that the U.S. Agency 
for International Development 
had picked up the tab for cer- 
tain overseas programs 
had been financed secretly by 


the CIA. These became known 


as “CIA orphans" after the 

, secret finaacing was disclosed. 
The change apparently grew 
out of a 1967 order by President 
Lyndon B.-Johnson prohibiting 
any , further hidden subsidies to 
private voluntary organizations. 
He promised to consider a pro- 
posa¥ that the Federal! Govern- 
ment- establish “a public-private 
mechanism to provide public 
funds openly fer overseas activ- 
ities of: organizations which are 
adjudged deserving, in the na- 
: tional. interest, of. public sup- 


that: 


ean a 


vZ? eg & 


‘As at result, AID funds a Z 
eretary of the Tredsury een used ta finance in part, 


. certain’ 4nternational labor Las 
grams iandled through .. 
_ AFL-CIO. 

One anember of the 1968: 
panel, jnot identified but ap-, 
parently. Bernstein, the Steel- 
workerg-officer, was quoted as’ 
saying that it.was common 
knowledge even ‘before the ex- 
poses” of 1967 that there had 
labor progr ams. 

- Persons in international labor 
' affairs, were dismayed, he said, 
over’ “publ ic: disclosure of this 
- CIA support. He said that ‘‘cer- 

‘tain. hewspapermen ‘com- 
- pounded . their difficulties by 
confusing AID with CIA.” 

The ‘summary continued, 
quotitig: the same speaker: 
“Since © these disclosures, tel 
turn’ of ‘events has been unex- 
pected. First, there hasn’t been 
any real trouble with | 
tional} debor programs. Indeed, t 
there:has. been an increase in 
demand» for U.S. labor pro- 
giams: and the strain on our 
capacity: has been embarras- 
sing, Formerly these common 
“labor unions knew we were 
short of funds, but now they! , 
all assume we have secret CIA 
money, and they ask for more 
help.” — 

Citing labor union in British 
Guiana as an exaraple, he said 


they..were ‘supported through }rrr« 


CIA conduits, but now they ask 
for more assistance than be- 
“fore.” * 

_ Incthe summary of Bissell’s 

: presentation, the report said the 
United States should make in- 

oreaslng* use persons other 
‘than American citizens who 

_ ‘should be ‘encouraged to de- 
“velop a second loyalty, more 
“or Jess:comparable to that of 
‘the Avnerican staff. 

“Tse desirability of more ef- 
-se of foreign nationals 
ases as we shift our at- 
‘fention to Latin America, Asia 

, and. Africa, where the conduct 
of United States natio: nals is 
‘easily subject to scrutiny and 
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said. : 


Bissell was reported to have. 
suggested that the CIA could 
use foreign nationals increas- 
ingly as “career agents,” with 
a status midway between a 
_ classical agent in a single op- 
eration and that. of a staff 
member involved through his” 
career in many operations. 

At another point, the account. 
of Bissell’s presentation asked - 
the question ‘From whom is a’ 
covert operation to be kept 
secret?” : 

“After five days, for exemple, 
the U-2 flights were not secret: 
from the Russians, but these ; 
operations remained Jelly se-: 


cret in the United States and 
with godd reason,” the sum- 
mary said, ep 

“Tf these: overflights had* 


eaked’ to the American press,’ 
the USSR would have been 
forced to take action. 


“On a less severe level, the 


; Sante problem applies ta satel- 


j lite reconnaissance. These are 
examples of two hostile govern- 
ments collaborating to keep 
eee secret from the gen- 
al public of both sides. ‘Un- 
Jacennately, there aren’t enough 
‘of these situations’.” : 
Returning to covert financing 
[oe private organizations over- 
seas, _ Eisselt said bi such pr O- 


continued 
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grams as arranging visits by 
potential political’ leaders ta 
the United States were more 
effective if carried on under 
private auspices than if sup- 
ported officially by the U.S. , 
Government. 

“They do not need to be 
“covert, but if legitimate pri- 
.vate entitles such as the foun- 
dations do not initiate them, 
there mey be no way to get 


have been financed cavertly by 
the CIA. 

In his discnssiva of covert cp- 
erations, Bissell was quoted as 
saying that in some countries 
the CIA representative “has 
‘ served as a close counselor 
{and in’ at least one case a 
drinking companion) of — the! 
chief of state. i 

“These are. ‘situations, of, 
course, in which the tasks of in- 
telligence collection and politi- 


them done exeept by covert cal action overlap to the point 

support to ‘front’ organizations. o¢ being almost indistinguish- 
“Many propaganda opera- able," the account said. 4 

ue are of declining efective. !--—--~--———-— | 

ss. Some can be continued at j 

slight cost, but some of. the i 

lirger ones (radio, etc.) are i 

: 

: 

i 

| 

I 

: 


pretty well ‘blown’ and not in- 
expensive, USIA (United States 
Iifermation Agency) doesn't} 
like them, although they did 


have a real justification s some | 

10 to 15 years ago as the voice 

of refugees and ernigres, groups ° : : 
which also have declined in| - i 


valuc end in the view of some | 
professionals are likely to con-/ 
tinue ceclining in value.” 
Bissell told the Post-Dispatch | 
by telephone that he did not} 
recall details of the 1998 panel 
discussion but assumed that the} 


reference to radio propaganda it : j 
operations was to Radio Free | 
liurope and similar broadcast { 
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The CIA 


New York, November 15 


The weckly magazine “ News- 
week” claimed today that the 
American Central Intelligence 
Agency had played an 
important part ‘in bringing 
about the downfall 10 years ago 
of Antoine Gizenga’s Stanley- 
ville Government in the Congo 
— now the Zaire- Republic. 

Vhe CIA’s réle in the affair 
involyed the exposure of Soviet 
smuggling of arms disguised as 
Red Cross packages, and the 
theft of Soviet funds destined 
to pay Gizenga’s army, the 
magazine said. 

The account which 
*"“Newsweek” said = was 
previously unpublished, 
recounted how Gizenga made a 
bid for leadership of the former 
Belgian Congo in 1961. 

‘He had giltended the Prague 
Institute jor African Affairs 
and spent six wecks in Russia, 
and was scen by Washington as 
“Moscow's new man in the 
Congo,” the magazine said. He 
broke away from the Congolese 
Government. which had the 
backing of the United Nations, 
set up a regime of his own in 
Orientale Province, armed 6,000 
troops with smuggled Russian 
uns and paid them with Soviet 
unds, 

The White Wouse authorised 
covert operations to stop him, 
and the CIA was informed by 
friendly European agents that a 
Czech ship was bound for Port 
Sudan with a cargo of guns dis- 
puised.as Red Cross packages 
for the relicf of refugees in the 
Congo... | \ 

“Newsweek”. went on: “A 
direct appeal to the port 
authorities to inspect the crates 
would never work, the CIA’s 
man in Khartum realised. The 
Sudanese would have to be 
faced with public exposure of 
the contraband. 

“Appropriate arrangements 
were made on. the wharfs 

| before the Czech ship docked. 
‘If: my memory serves me 
right,’ a former CIA man says, 

‘it was the second crane Ioad. 
The clumsy winch operator let 
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the dente drop and ‘the dock- 
side was suddenly covered with 
new Soviet Kalashnikov rifles,’ ” 


On the incident involving the 
soldiers’ pay, ‘“ Newsweek” 
recalled that by late.in 1961 
Gizenga's troops were growing 
restive as their arrears 
mounted. An appeal was made 
to Moscow, and Soviet intel- 
ligence delivered $1 million ia 
US currency to Gizenga’s dele- 
gation in Cairo, 


The CIA learned that one 
third of the. money was to be 
delivered by a courier who 
would take a commercial flight 


to Khartum, wait in the transit> 


lounge to avoid a Customs 
search, and then take another 
plane to the Congolese border. 


“When the Congolese courier 
arrived in Khartum and settled 
into the transit lounge, his suit- 
case between his knees, he was 
startled to hear himself being 
paged and ordered to proceed 
immediately to the Customs 
area,” the magazine went on. 

“After a moment of flus- 
tered indecision, he took the 
bag over to a couricr and left it 
unobtrusively near some 
lockers before leaving for Cus- 
toms. At that point a CIA man 
sauntered out of the men’s 
room, picked up ‘the suitcase, 
and headed out the back door 
where two cars were waiting 
with-motors runting,”’ 

“ Newsweek ” concluded: “Not 
long afterward, Gizeniga’s 
Government fell. It was said 
that his troops suffered from 
shortages of amms and were 
upset because they hadn’t been 
paid.” — Reuter. 
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YEARS AGO, then Sen. Eugene Me- 
Carthy used to come down hard once 
‘in awhile on what he viewed as ex- 
cessive secrecy about the Central In- 
telligerice Agency’s budget and oper- 
ations. Though there was considerable 
* sentiment favoring closer surveillance 
_of the CIA, and a greater degree of 
accountability to Congress, nothing 

much came of McCarthy’s efforts. 

Despite his attempt to shed some 
light on how much money the CIA 
spends, and to force disclosure of such 
information as could be revealed with- 
out hurting the national security, the 
agency remained essentially hidden 
from the public. The size of its budget 
continued to be concealed in appro- 
priations for other governmental func- 
tions. Watchdog committees set up by 

both House and Senate presumably 
were privy to quite a bit of informa- 
tion, but most of Congress as well as 
the general public was kept in the 
dark. 

That period is recalled by the cur- 
rent effort of Rep. Lucien N. Nedzi, 
Democrat of Michigan, to extract 
more public information about the 
CIA and other intelligence groups. 
The situation is basically unchanged 
today: no one who is telling seems to 
have any clear notion of what the CIA 
budget amounts to, though estimates 
range from four to six billion dollars 

\znnuay. 


intelligence 
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The approximate size and extent,of © 
CIA operations remain hidden from 
the public, which also gets only frag- 
mentary (and often disquieting) hints 
as to the CIA’s role in foreign policy 
decisions and implementation. 

For the past several months Nedzi 
has been chairman of a group set up 
by the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee to oversee intelligence opera- 
tions. Inquiries thus far, he said the 
other day, have led him to conclude 
that from the standpoint of national . 
security “more can be made public . 
than is being made public.” 

This is the heart of the matter. No 


responsible person suggests that the 


operations of the CIA or other intelli- 
gence agencies ought to be made an 
open book to the public — and, by ex- 
tension, to other governments. Intel- 
ligence work is by its nature secret, 
and would quickly be undermined by 
excessive disclosures. 

The public which is served by intel- 


ligence agencies and which foots the 


bill for them, however, has the right 
to general information about how big 
they are and how much they spend 
— and above all, about how well they 
stay within carefully defined limits of 
their proper function. 

‘Congressional review of the situa- 
tion with this in mind would be a 
sound step in the public interest. _. 


twee reser, 
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Booko onW orld War USp S pig ES s Draws British} ] Inquiry 


+ 


Ry HENRY KAYMONT 
One recent crisp fall morn-i' 
ing a lean, youngish man with! 
an Oxford accent walked into 
the offices of the David McKay 


Co., a publishing house at Third, 
Avenue and 47th Street, and 
asked to sce the company’s: 
president, Kenneth L, Lawson.| 
He was shown into Mr. Raw- 
son’s offica, a spacious Sood! 
paneled room -with floor-to-| 
cciling bokshelves and an 
imposing prandfather’s clock, 
and identificd himself as the 
deputy director general of the! 
British Information Service. 
“Tam here at the instruction 


visitor told the publishing ex- 
ecutive across a large mahog- 
any desk stacked with manu- 
scripts and papers. “We under- 
stand that one of your 
forthcoming boks may violate 
Crown copyright. That is, we} 
‘feel it contains material that 
is confidential and rightly be- 
longs to Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment.” 

Mr. Rawson, a cheerful, gray- 
ing man of 60, was unper- 
turbed as he crushed a ciga- 
rette in a heavy pewter ash- 
tray. He had been expecting 
the call. Within the vistor's 
reach, but concealed by an 
overflow of paper, were the 
galley profs of the book in 
question—-Ladislas Farago’s 
“The ‘Game of the Foxes,” a 
detailed account of Gernian es- 
pionsge in Britain and the 
United States during World 
War It. 

The veteran publisher - —~ he 
has headed McKay for 21 years 
—Inew that the Home Office 
had already asked the book’s} 
English publisher whether it 
contained any material from the 
records of Sir John Master- 
man, the provost of Worcester 
College, Oxford, who was the 


lthat the British edition weuld! 


‘the original McKay edition, dite 


wartime deputy chit of, 
M.L5, Britain’s counterespio- 
nage agency. ; 

He also knew that the » Byit 
ish authorities had beey aa 


be reproduced precisely froin 


to be published here next Jan- 
MALY. 
‘T understand your Govern-| 
ment’s position,” Mr. Rawson 
told his caller. “But having 
read the manuscript I don't! 
feel there are any real secu-} 
rity issues and, quite frankly, I 
believe that 27 years after the; 
war the public is entitled tn 
get to read this fascinatin 
story.” 

The story 


referred to hy! 
Mr. Rawson is how the British! 
intelligence service ‘turn _ 
around” the top 12 Geri: 
agents in Britain in order iw 
feed false information to ths 
German. High Command, an ei, 
fort that ended by leading th: 
Germans into assuming that tho 
main thrust of the Allied in ior 
vasion of June, 1944, wouid: 
concentrate on Belgium rather: 
than Normandy. 


Farago Names Agents 


This deception, celebrated as 
one of the most successful in- 
telligence coups of the war but. 
never told in ‘its full detail, be-! 
came known as Operation: 
Double-Cross, or, as the iniel-: 
ligence community prefers oo, 
call it, XX. 

Mr. Farago, a see 
born writer who became an ¢x- 
pert in German and Japanese 
codes during the war when he 
was chief of research and plan. 
ning in the Office of Naval In- 
telligence,. has reconstructed 
the operation by cross-refer- 
encing British security informa- 
tion with the Abwehr archives 
found by the United States 
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igian forest. 


army dn a cave in the Thurin-linto “The Game of the Foxes” 
that sent the British Gavern- 
closcly with Sir John, veho mee sucking the content of 
mediately after the war wrotc|th® book. The issue inside the 
af exhaustive secret report}Government was set off by a 
ar, aly: Zing the effectiveness offdecision of the former security 
M18 in ‘Opration Double-Cross.}chie!, now a respected &0-year- 

It was the assumption thatiold Oxford don, to let the Yale 
some material from this re-|University Press publish the 
port might have found ils way full report. 


He is known to tae worked 


wo ae caren nam me 
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By W. W. HOSTOW 


AUSTIN, Tex.—-What’s wrong with 
the United States? 

If the possibilities of movernent 
toward stable peace are real, and the 
risks of chaos and increased violence 
also real, why is American political 
life fixated not on these great hopes 
and dangers but on just how rapidly 
‘we can pull back or pull out from Asia 
and Europe? 

I believe there are two major 
reasons. 


The first I call the Tocqueville 
Oscillation, to recall his famous ex- 
planation of why deriocracies have 
such difficulty in conducting a steady 
foreign policy. Historically, in this 
century, we have only acted abroad 
with unity and purpose in the face of 
a clear and present danger to the 
balance of power in Europe or Asia 
or to the effort of a major power to 
emplace itself to the south of us in 
this Hemisphere. 

Between times we tended to lapse 
into a moralistic isolationism. Yor a 
half century we have first tempted a 
sequence of ambitious aggressors, then, 
when they had succumbed, we took 
up arms. against them, We are in 
danger of doing it again, as some 
‘American leaders are bowing their 
heads to the neo-isolationist onslaught. 

The prand question, then, is: Can 
America for the first time make the 
responsible, steady, and energetic pur- 
suit of stable peace the focus of its 
foreign policy rather than await situa- 
tions of mortal danger before we react 
convulsively, as in the past? 

The answer is now inextricably 
linked to how we handle our economic 
policy at home and abroad. Until 
President Nixon’s wage-price freeze, 
we ‘had been living with a carresive 
combination of inflation and unem- 
ployment. It weakened every private 
and public institution, undermined our 
balance of payments position, and put 
in question our capacity to carry our 
responsibilities in the world. ‘fhe ac- 
tions taken thus far merely recognize 
the situation and buy a little time. 
‘They have plunged our society and the 
world community into a crisis from 
which we must now extricate ourselves. 

Most economists agree what we 
ought to negotiate with our partners 
as we reconstruct the international 
monetary and trade system: 


e An upward revaluation of the yen 
and the Common Market currencics; 
‘ eee 
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She Principal Question 
Is: What's Wrong 
With the U.S.4.: 


es A definitive shift Irom tne collar as 
a veserve currency to greater reliance 
on the Special Drawing Rights, or. 
“naper gold,’ created by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund; 

e Greater flexibility in exchange rates, 


_over a narrow range, accompanied by, 


more explicit international rules of the 
game for deficit and surplus nations;: 


e A. sharp movement toward more 


liberal trade, including « revision of 
agricultural policies in Japan, the 
Common Market, and the United States; 
e A concerted effort by the rich na- 
tions of the world to enlarge the flows 
available for the developrnent of Asia, 
the Middle East, Africa and Latin 
America. - 

This is the kind of result we ought 
to scek in the international cconomic 
conference that must surely come. 

tut it is a pipe dream unless we 
convert the wege-price freeze into 
what I have called a social contract. 
Unless we demonstrate a capacity to 
organize ourselves for the long pull 
to relate wage 
creases, our negotiators will be inet 
with well-deserved skepticism. This 
means that labor leaders rust. find 
ways of assuring that the wage- 
productivity link will not operate 
inequitably. Then the labor leaders 
yequire guarantees that labor restraint 
will mot be exploited to permit ex- 
cessive profits. To make this kind of 
social contract-—-and raake it stick—- 
requires that we put aside conventional 
political slogans and work together. 
Our greatest asset is that, in his heart, 
every serious lxbor leader and, every. 
serious business leader knows this is 
required to deal with the wage-price 
problem; and that to dcal with it is in 
the interest of his constituency. But 
the highest order of statesmanship will 
also be required in Washington, 

I do not believe we can come to this 
kind of responsible consensus while 
behaving irresponsibly abroad. I do 
not believe we can act steadily and 
responsibly abroad if we fail to recon- 
cile steady growth and price stability. 
We must find our way to common 
cause in foreign as well as in domestic 
policy. 


The kev to that reconciliation is the’ 


perception that the great things to do 
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to productivity in- . 


Jess giant. 
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abroad consist im working steadily, 
patiently and actively toward a stable 
peace men have not known since 1914, 
That is the victory potentially within 
our grasp. ‘That is the goal that could 
and should reunite us. In a nuclear 
age we have no right-to wait-for an- 
other Pearl Harbor or a Cuba missile 
crisis in reverse: in,an age of a trillion- 
dollar gross national product we have 
no right to stumble about like a heip- 
I do not believe it ‘is 
America’s destiny to collapse in a 
heap, to drop by the wayside when the 
nearly visible next stage of the journey 
could be so much more hopeful for us 
and for all mankind. 
This is the last of three arlicles by 
W. W. Rostow, adviser io President 
Johnson. 
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hy W. W. ROSTOW 


AUSTIN, Texe-A great question 
evidently still exists in Moscow which 
we should understand and discuss 
candidly: 

Should the Soviet Union complete 
the SALT negotiations and bring the 
strategic arms race in offensive as 
well as defensive missiles to a formal 
close on the basis of parity, somehow 
acceptably defined to both parties? 
Or should it go forward on the basis 
of current momentum and try to 


achieve strategic superiority over the. 


United States in 
sense? 
_ There are, technically, two ways in 
which the Soviet Union might achieve 


some meaningful 


superiority. First, a sufficiently mas-, 


sive build-up of strategic forces, of 
fensive and defensive, so that a Sovict 
first strike might be undertaken 
against the United States so powerful 
that we could only inflict in a second 
strike a level of destruction which 
the Soviet leaders judged acceptable; 
that is, the United States would be 
destroyed as a viable power, whereas 
a viable Soviet State would survive, 
Such.an insane enterprise is most un- 
likely; but it is conceivable.: 

The second sense in which Soviet 
superiority might be achieved wotild 
be what might be called a reverse 
Cuba missile crisis; that is, against 
the background of a substantial Soviet 
strategic advantage over the United 
States, Moscow might try to force 
Washington to back down in a major 
confrontation in a particular area; for 
example, the Middle East. 

The likelihood of such a dangerous 
adventure is increased somewhat by 
belief. that our statistical strategic ad- 
vantage played a large role in Presi- 
dent Kennedy's stand at Berlin and in 
the Caribbean in 1961-62. I do not be- 


lieve it did. It gave President Kennedy - 


small comfort, if any, to.know that 
more of America than Russia would 
survive a nuclear exchange. He ac- 
cepted some risk of nuclear conflict 
because there was a good chance that 
‘Moscow would not risk nuclear war 
to expand its power if it found the 
United States redoubtable in defense 
of a vital interest. Nevertheless, some 
Soviet leaders may  believe—and 
some Americans do believe---that the 
numbers mattered greatly in 1961-62. 
But the critical question, in my 
view, is not merely the estimate in 
Moscow of the strategic numbers, but 
: : das 
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the image of American will. I know 
what it took to bring about the 
Test Lan Treaty, the Nonproliferation 
Treaty, and the beginning of the SALT 
talks. They happened because we com- 
bined strength with a candid recog- 
nition of legitimate Russian Beene 
interests. 

I believe the greatest danger to the 
SALT talks lies in our projecting to 
Moscow the image of a nation en- 
gaged in unilateral disarmament, or 
a nation so confused about its role 
and purposes that a reverse Cuba mis- 
sile crisis might be+worth the try. 

Much the same kind of balance be- 
tween hope and danger exists in the 
Middle Kast. : 

After many years of frustration the 
balance of fecling in the Arab world 
has begun to shift marginally toward 
moderation: the fedayeen made their 
bid last year but were defeated in 
Jordan; a new, more temperate Gov- 
ernment emerged In Damascus; and 
President Sadat of Egypt has talked 
to his people about the primacy of 
education and other tasks. And he is 
apparently trying to assure that Egypt 


can be truly independent, rather than 


the pawn in the imperial game of a 
great power, 

But all these cvents, as we know, 
were framed by a massive expansion 
in the Soviet navy and a kind of latter- 
day Mahanist effort to expand Soviet 
influence in the Mediterranean, East 


Africa, and the Indian Ocean area as. 


far to the East as Singapore. 


There must be great temptation in- 
Cairo and Moscow to try again, to. 


succeed against Israel in the 19'70’s 
after the failures of the 1940's, 1950’s 
and 1960’s. The balance is close be- 
tween another bloody crusade, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, an ac- 
ceptance of Israel and a turning to the 
modernization of Arab societies. 

And we are the ciitical margin. If 
American military strength in the 
Mediterranean (and capable of projec- 
tion into the Mcditerrancan) weakens 
--if American political life projects an 


‘image of hasty, irresponsibly with- | 


drawal from responsibility if Europe 
and Asja--tho balance ‘could tip, in 
Moscow and Cairo, away from pur- 
suit of a firm Middle East settlement 
toward another desperate try to re- 
verse the course of history. 

The policy and posture of America 
bear also Gn policy in Jerusalem. Any 


’ 
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likely Middle East settlement will i- 
volve much more explicit American 
guarantees and a larger American rola 
in the Middle East-than the fragile ¢ 
settlement of 1957, Israel must clearly 
withdraw, in such a settlement, from 
the bulk of the territory it now accu-- 
pies. Its willingness and ability to do 
so depends greatly on the credibility’ 
of American strength and will, It js 
not surprising, therefore, that Israelis 
follow with great attention the Armeri- 
can performance in Asia and Europe 
and the temper of our political life-~ 


. as they study the peace proposals Jaid 


before them by the American Gov- 
ernment. 

There are, then, three great possi- 
bilities before us, none certain, all 
endangered by the isolationist slide in 
American political life: a settlement 
in Asia; a SALT agreement,” and a 
setilement. in the Mie Easte 
This is the second sf three articles hy 
W. W. Rostow, adviser to President 
Johnson. 
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FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 
PROGRAM Today Show STATION WRC TV 

NBC Network 
DATE. September 21, 1971 7:60 AM CITY _ Washington, nic. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH PHILIP J. KLASS 


HUGH DOWNS: In May of 1964, Nikita Khrushchev, then 
head of Russia, was discussing United States photo-reconnaissance 
flights oN Cuba with former Senator William Benton. aqusnenee 
offered to trade secret pictures with the United States, Saying, 
"T can show you photos of your military bases taken from outersp-~ 
ace. [i show them to President Johnson, if he wishes." And | 
then he added, “Why don't we exchange such photos?" 

| The Soviet leader's remarks about aerial observation 
by the Soviet Union and the United States is reported now in. 
a book called "Secret Sentries In Space," which is the first 
detailed report on the extent and SonHis cation of such spies 
in the skies as they are called, 

Its author is Philip J. Pines who's Senior Aviatics 
Editor for Aviation Week and Space Technology magazine. We 
want to welcome Mr. Klass to "Today". 

\ PHILIP Jd. KLASS: Thank you. — . 
' DOWNS: I've mentioned that Cuban overflights there, 


because this was one of the two incidents that you suggested 
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=~ aerial observation may have prevented a war in these cases. 

KLASS: Yes. 

DOWNS: Could you tell us a little bit about the two? 

KLASS: May I begin a year earlier -- actually just 
ten years ago this month? There was a very severe war crisis 
over Berlin, because Khrushchev had issued an ultimatum that 
he would sign MOREE treaty with the East Germans by the end 
of 1961. At that point in June of 'é1, when we met with President 
Kennedy in Vienna, or prior to that time -- there had been the 
Bee iste in the highest councils of government that there was 
a severe missile gap, that the Russians might have up to 400 
ICBM's, which would be capable of striking and devastating the 
US: .« 

“Fortunately, on January 31st of 1061 just after Presi- 
dent Kennedy had taken office, we launched the first of our 
"search and find" reconnaissance satellites. This is a satellite 
that's designed to make a complete survey of the Soviet Union, 
taking photographs from an altitude of about 100 miles and trans- 
mitting those pictures down by radio so that we can quickly 
recover them and analyze them. 
| And so, by the scintee of 1°61, as the Berlin crisis 
grew hotter and as Khrushchev thought that he could threaten 
the US, President Kennedy began to get intelligence from these 
satellite photos that the Russians instead of having several 
hundred ICBM's, actually had -- well, at fae time in the summer 
of '61, we thought they had maybe as many as 50. And by September, 
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just ten years ago, by September of '61, President Kennedy knew 
that the Russians only had 14 ballistic missiles -- 14 ballistic 
missles, and so he was able to stand firm. 

And in fact, I belicve that in early October, President 
Kennedy in a meeting with the Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union ~~ Gromyko -- that he actually showed Gromyko photographs 
taken by our satellites and said, "We not: only know how few 
missiles you have, but we know where they are located in case 
war breaks out and we have to destroy them." 

And so, I believe that just ten years aqo, these, satel- 
lites played a very influential role. 

DOWNS: I wonder why Khrushchev was anxious or willing 
to trade such photos? 

KL-ASS: Well, this happened several years later, and 
as we know, Khrushchev was a very curious and interesting man. 
He had a great sense of humor. 

And by 1963, the Soviets themselves had developed the 
same sort of capability as the US had. And for example, in 
the first, oh, starting about 1961, the Russians opposed what 
they called the American spies in the sky. But by 1963 they 
Wad begun to develop ~- they had launched their satéllites -- 
reconnaissance sateliites.. They'd recover the whole satellite 
to get the film. 

DOWNS: Oh, now in your opinion, is their system of 


doing the same thing, watching things by surveillance, by satel- 
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lite as sophisticated as ours? 
KLASS: = I don’t believe that it is. It's hard to 
know, but the US was more advanced in terms of high altitude 
reconnaissance for aircraft., so we had a head start on them. 
I don't mean to suggest the Russians are net as smart as we 
are. | 
DOWNS: Is this shOtoerapniesliy or in the aerospace... 
KLASS: Well, I would say photographically that we 
are probably ahead of them. So they rely primarily on satellites 
that stay up for eight to twelve days and take photographs, 
and then they return the whole sateTlite. We have two types. 
We have the radio type -- which I called the search and find -- 
whitch takes pictures, transmits them down by radio They are 
not high resolution, they are sufficiently good, we can sort 
out the... . | 
DOWNS : By the number of lines in it... 
KLASS: We can see objects, perhaps a foct or two 
feet or three feet. We can resolve that small. And then when 
we find something that arouses our curiousity, we send up another 
type of satellite. 
DOWNS: What -- to get more detail on it?” 
KLASS: To get with a longer focal-length lens that 
takes photographs and actually returns the film via capsule. 
And in fact -- may I use this model here? 
DOWNS: Sure. | 


KLASS: This is a model of the Agena spacecraft, built 
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by Lockheed, which is used for both types of satellite functions 
-~ that is, the radio transmission and the recoverable type. 
DOWNS: What the size of tnat, approximately? 
KLASS: Well, this is roughly 30 to 40 feel long. 
DOWNS: I see. 
KLASS: Now, a new generation was just launched on 
June 15th, which is called "Big Bird" -- is actually 50 feet 
long. But in the recoverable version, this capsule, after it 
has taken -- used up its film, photographed all of the curious 
sights that have been discovered earlier, this capsule is in 
effect kicked out of orbit and comes down with its own Mumehubes 
which I don't have here in the model ~= parachutes down and 
is recovered near Hawaii by aircraft as they -- as it's ee Te 
ing down, the aircraft fly by and snag the capsule and haul 
it in. Or if they fail to do that and it falls in-the ocean, 
then it has some flashing lights and radio beacons and then 
they drop frognet. But the record is very good. They're now 
catching and have for some years caught most of them. 
DOWNS: Right. Are these solar energy cells or something 
like that? 
. KLASS: Indeed, you are correct. That's exactly -- 
the spacecraft carries its own batteries, but these are used 
to recharge it. And this ts one of the things that limits the 
life -- the consumable; that is, how much film it can carry 
and how much electric power. | 


DOWNS: All ,vight. Now, it is your belief, and of 
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course, the thesis of your book, that the great powers being 
able to do this Sawer tances that it reduces the kind of suspicion 
that you think might trigger a big war? . ; 
KLASS: Indeed. I think that these are the most Stabi- 
lizing -- one of the most hopeful developments on the horizon. 
I think that they have indeed stabilized nAieteons between the 
US and the Soviet Union because it enables each to know what 
the other is doing in strategic weapons. 
DOWNS: Wow, obviously, this technique can't photograph 
the surface of the carth in great detail over... , 
KLASS: Yes. . 
DOWNS: ...any country. Wouldn't that stimulate the 
sovetonnent of techniques for hiding things? Y am thinking 
now of the underground silos and things of that sort. Will 
its usefulness be limited eventually, or is it impossible to 
mount a large missile campaign that won't show from the surface? 
KLASS: Well, the fact of the matter is, Hugh, that 
to dig -- while a missile solo could be camouflaged, as you 
suggest, once it was dug, still the digging and construction 


of it is something that takes many weeks and months, and so 


what you first detect is roads being built in the wilderness 


of Siberia, let's say. 


\. DOWNS: Oh,-yes. 


‘ 


_KLASS: And then construction crews and... 
DOWNS: So the work going on would be... 


KLASS: So the work going on gives it away. It's 
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really much more difficult, though, to discover submarines. 
Again, we can see them as they are petng built, as they are 
being launched. Where they are after they take off with their 
load of missiles and they are submerged that we cannot detect 
at the present time. 
DOWNS: Yes, yes. Yes. What do you see as the future 
of it, now with China gaining in Lis. obnistieatien of these 
techniques? And in effect, three powers of major size, all 
with surveillance of each other. Do you think that large-scale 
war can be staved off? | 
KLASS: Indeed I do, and although.-- China, as you 
know, has Taunched two small satellites, neither one of them 
large enough to do thé reconnaissance job. But in my book, 
I predict that by 1975, and certainly. by the end of the decade, 
that China will have the same sort of reconnaissance capability. 
DOWNS: It's a fascinating idea. “Secret Sentries 
In Space." That's the name of this by Philip Klass. The story 
of satellites that have been and that are being deployed and 
that will be in the future, and it details it very well. 
| Thank you so mucn, Mr. Klass. 


KLASS: Thank you, Hugh. 
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‘NEW YORK (UPI) 
President. Dwight D. 
Hisenhower personally re- 
viewed the flight plan of 
all U-2 spy missions over 
a sovict Union 


rae 


vas he who decided Jthe 
ilLfated flight of Francis 
Gary Powers was "worth 
the risk," Daniel Ulisberz 
said Monday. 

Elisherg, the former De- 
fense Department analyst 
who Jeaked the Pentagon 
papers: on the Victnam 
war to the press, said in an 
Interview in, Look maga- 
aine that he learned of 
Gen. Wisenhower's person- 
al involvement in the U-2 
flights when preparing an 
early study of the deci- 
slon-making process in 
crises, 

The shooting down of 
Powers' U-2 recounais- 
sance ‘plane by the Rus« 
sians in 1960 shortly he- 


fore a planned. summit 
conference between Gen. 


Wisenkhower and then So- 
viel Premier Nikita 5, 
Khrushchev strained U.S~ 
Soviet relations and 
provapted Mr. Khrushchev 
to cancel the conference. 

"Most Americans as- 
sumed that Iisenhower 
had not: known of the 
flight, certainly in detail," 
Hlisberg said. 


und it 


Sut, Elisberg said, in the 
course of his study he 


jearned differently from, 


"the man who was in 
charge of the U-2 program 
from beginning to end, 


who had Jett 
that point." 

"He said that President 
Iisenhower went over the ° 
flight *plan of every U-2 
Sight over Russia in the 
gveatest detail, which 
usually occupied no less 
than four or five hours z 

"He d the questiong 
that President Fisenhaw- 
er asked forced him to jus- 
tily every reconnaissan¢e 
objective assigned to the 
flight and to weigh it 
against the Diets <@ Mats. 
ginal risks on each leg of 
the flight. 

"In fect, he said that on 
the specific flight where 
Powers was shot down, 
they were well aware that 
there were SAMs (surface- 
to-aiv missiles) in that 
area that were becoming 
operational, 

"Thore was already a 
risk, and. they had to ba- 
lance that leg of the flight 
against the desirability of 
cov cring those objectives, 

lsbers said. "President 
Bisenhower meta the de- 
cision that if wus worth 
the risk." 


the CLA at 
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. Toward a Stable Peace: The Oe 


By W. W. Rostow — 
AUSTIN, Tex. — The only victory 


worth seeking is a stable peace root- . 


ed in the principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter. In the name of peace, 
the questions posed in the current 
debate on foreign policy are: How 
fast and how much should the United 
States pull back from responsibility 
in the world? How many troops can 
we pull out of Asia or Europe? How 
far can we cut the military budget, 
or the foreign aid budget? 

I believe we are debating the 
wrong questions. The right question 
is: What must America do to play its 
part in moving from where we are to 
reasonably stable peace? . 

I believe this is the right question, 
because underlying forces offer more 
chance than at any time since 1945 
—- and, perhaps, since 1914 -~- for 
the attainment of reasonably stable 
peace. But the movement is not cer- 
tain. There are also powerful forces 
at work making for disruption and 
violence, of which the most danger- 


‘ous are those pushing the United 
‘States toward excessive withdrawal 
from .responsibility. 


What, then, are the bases for hope? 
First, there is the diffusion of 


‘power away from Moscow and Wash- 


ington. 
This diffusion has continued | over 
the past generation, gathering mo- 


-mentum, in particular, after the Cuba 


missile crisis. 

- That crisis persuaded men in many 
parts of the world that the Soviet 
Union was not as dangerous as it 
had been over the previous fifteen 
years and, therefore, they could act 
with greater independence of Wash- 
ington, as well as of Moscow. The 
missile crisis also brought Moscow’s 
split with Peking into «he open and 
intensified it. : 

American policy did not oppose-the 
diffusion of power. We tried to help 
organize it in constructive ways. Since 
the Marshall Plan, we threw our po- 
litical influence, as well as our eco- 
nomic resources, behind the desire of 
nations to fashion their own destinies. 
And we have moved in recent years 
<< under President Johnson's leader- 
ship and now President Nixon’s — 
to the active support of regionalism 
in Latin America, Afric4, . -Asia, and 
Western Europe. ._’. 

For Moscow the diffusion of power 
has meant that the Communist vision 
of a world led by the Soviet Union 
has receded, Along its Chinese frontier 
and in Eastern Europe grandiose hopes 
have changed to anxieties, In the de-' 
veloping ssa 
ingly march to tied 
policy has moved in ae direction of 
a conventional concern for Russian 


Arierican policy did not oppose the 


diffusion of power. We tried to help 
organize it in constructive ways. Since 


the Marshall Plan, we threw our 


political influence, as well as our : 
behind the desire ' 


economic .resources, : | 
of nations to fashion their own destinies. 


security. That is what. the -nonpro- 
liferation treaty is about. But other 
events raise warning flags: the Middle 
East since 1967 and the Soviet failure 
to honor its commitment to the Laos 


accords of 1962 should remind us that . 


this doctrine has not been accepted 
fully. 
A second major force which could 


lead us in the direction of stable peace 


is the decline of the aggressive revo- 
lutionary romantics. In Asia this ros- 
ter included Mao, Ho, Kim, Sukarno; 
in the Middle East, Nasser; in Africa, 
Nkrumah and Ben Bella; in Latin 
America, Castro. 

Some of these are gone and the fate 
of others — and their policies —- is 
still to be determined. In general, how- 
ever, they encountered three forces 
which have tended to frustrate them. 


First, they encountered that nemesis 
of all expansionists: other people’s 
nationalism. * 

Second, they encountered the resist- 
ance of those who have not wished to 
see the regional balances of power 

upset. 

. Third, their relative neglect of do- 
mestic welfare gradually reduced po- 
litical support at home for policies of 
expansion. . : 

The most dramatic example is the 
trend of events and policy in Peking. 

We have observed a truly extraor- 
dinary passage of history since Mao, 
a few weeks after the first Sputnik 
was launched in the autumn of 1957, 
proclaimed in Moscow that the East 


“Wind was prevailing over the West 


and that the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union should lead the Com- 
munist world in a great offensive. 

Since that moment of euphoria, we 
have seen the failure of the Great 
Leap Forward; the emergence of the 
Sino-Soviet split and the build-up on 
both sides’ of the Russian-Chinese 
border; the failure of the Peking- 
Jakarta movement against Southeast . 
Asia of 1965, and the failure of the 
Cultural Revolution. 


tide began to turn in Peking toward 


more rational domestic and foreign 


policies. Behind Ping-Pong. diplomacy 
and the Nixon visit lay several years 
of slow economic recovery, the grad- 
ual political triumph of the Chinese 
military. and technocrats, and the quiet 
resumption of normal diplomacy with 
other nations in the non- OURURISE: 
world. 

As Peking now looks at the world 
around it, including the Soviet divi- 
sions on its frontiers and the economic 
momentum of Japan and much of 
non-Communist Asia, it is inclined_to 
regard the United States less as a 
mortal enemy than a force capable 
of ‘maintaining a livable balance in 
its region, as it turns to its long- 
neglected tasks of economic and eocial, 
development. 


Taken all together, then, it Is not 
beyond. the range of possibility that 
we might see in the years ahead: 

© A Soviet Union which has ac- 
cepted its role as a great nation state 
among many and is prepared, while. 
advancing its interests, to work to- 
ward stabilizing a world environment 
as potentially dangerous to Russians: 


‘as to others. 


® A transition to moderation in 
Pyongyang, Hanoi, Cairo, and Havana 


equivalent to that which has already 


occurred 
Accra. 
© The emergence of a Peking on 
the Asian and world scenes prepared 
to concentrate China’s energies on 


in Jakarta, Algiers, and 


modernization, while leaving its 
neighbors alone. i 
Under those circumstances, the 


world community would still be a 
lively place, for the forces at work on 
the planet are inherently volatile; but 
it might begin to approximate the rel- 
ative order and balance envisaged 
when the United Nations Charter was 
drafted. . 

’ This is the hopeful possibility which 
the performance of American society 
will either help bring to pass or des- 
troy in the time ahead. 


to President Johnson, and author of 


“Politics and Stages of Growth.” 
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| Imperialist Intelligence 


and Propaganda | : 


JN OUR DAYS, the role of. propaganda and in- 
telligence as major foreign policy instruments 
of the imperialist states is growing all the time, 
B. Murty, an American professor, emphasises 
that the functions of camouflaged ideological 
coercion and ‘subversion of world law and order 
are being carried out by means of propaganda.! 
In effect, Murty recognises the close connection 
between propaganda and intelligence. 
The intelligence agencies do not, of course, 


conduct their propaganda activity openly, but. 


they possess the necessary means to promote 
ideological subversion abroad and render it 
more effective. A network of secret agents and 
paid informers, bribed newspaper and magazine 
publishers, corrupt politicians and adventurers, 
to whom the intelligence service assigns the role 
of “charity workers” and “educationalists”— 
all this makes it possible for the intelligence 
service to exercise anonymous control in spread- 
ing propaganda and disinformation. 

Richard Helms, the head of the CIA, stated 
in a memorandum to the government, that the 
psychological warfare must be placed fully under 
the control of the US intelligence service. Psy- 
chelogical warfare, he stressed, is’ a sphere of 
government activity which must be dealt with 
_ only by professionals acting in secret. An Ame- 
tican professor, Ransom, who for a long time 
took part in the military research programme of 
‘Harvard University, holds that the role of the 


CIA in undertaking political and psychological | 


subversive acts has increased so much.that it 
has become a major instrument of political war, 
and has far exceeded the functions determined 
by the law.on {he establishment of the CIA2. 
Some bourgeois scholars call this process 
“politicising” the intelligence service. “The 


1 See B. Murty, Propaganda and World Public Order. 


The Legal Regulation of the Ideological Instrument of 
Coercion, New Haven—London, 1968, p. Vi. : 
; * See H.- Ransom, The Intelligence Establishment, 


Cambridge _ (Mass.), .1970, ° pp. 94, 239 
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agent influencing political affairs abroad is be-. 
coming a central figure,” wrote Bergh, a West 
German expert on intelligence. 

In this way, a kind of an organisationally 
independent sphere of ‘so-called - unofficial 
propaganda is forming. In the opinion of West- 
ern specialists and politicians, this type of pro- 
paganda has a number of advantages over the 
official one. A report “The American Image 
Abroad”, submitted to the American Senate in 
1968 by the Republican Coordinating Com- 


“mittee, stresses that the material being spread by 


non-governmental agencies is accepted in 


foreign countries with greater trust than that put 


out by the government. In view of this, the com- 
mittee recommended the government to en- 
colrage by every possible means the American 
organisations issuing information and pro- 
paganda material for foreign countrics, 


A vivid example of the kind of unofficial pro- 


‘paganda directed: against the USSR and other 


socialist countries is the activity of Radio Free 
Europe, officially an independent organisation, 
but virtually controlled by the US authorities. 
Speaking in the US Senate in January 1971, 
Senator C. Case said that 1,642 employees of 
Free Europe and about 1,500 professional work- 


ers of the Liberty radio station were maintain- 


ed by the CIA. These subversive centres make 
use of 49 transmitters bought with CIA money. . 
The American intelligence service expends an- 
nually over $30 million on these radio saboteurs. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars have travelled 
from the US state treasury to the accounts of 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty for over 
20 years. As for the assertions that they are 
financed from “private donations”, it transpires 
that these donations do not even cover advertis- 
ing expenses on, appeals to the American public 
for money. Se Hr = 
The US intelligence agencies secretly subsi- 


9H. Bergh, ABC der Spionie, Plaffenhofen, 1965, p. 83: 
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disc many newspapers, magazines and publish- 
ers at home and in other capitalist countries. 
The American press has reported that the CIA 
finances the Frederick Praeger publishing con- 
cern, the. Newspaper Guild, an association re- 
“presenting the American newspaper owners, the 
Houston Post, Soviet Survey and also other 
publishing groups and publications. 

To carry oul acts of sabotage and. ideologi- 
ca] subversion, the US intelligence agencies are 
trying to enlist the services of citizens from 
other cottntries. The above-mentioned report to 
the Senate recominends using them on a wider 
scale in foreign policy propaganda in favour of 
the USA... , ‘ 

The same methods are also applied by Is- 
rael, which widely employs: the services of Zio- 
‘nist. organisations in many countries for pro- 


pagandist undertakings. We can cite, as an ex- 


ainple, the so-called centre on documentation in 


"Austria, The centre was officially registered as 


an organisation for the collection and dissemi- 
nation of information about Nazi crimes against 
the Jews. But, in actual fact, as an instrument 
in the hands of the Israeli and other imperialist 


intelligence services, it has conducted propagan- 


da against the USSR and other socialist coun- 


‘dries. It organised a provocative broadcast over 


the West German TV network, in which defec- 
tors from Poland took ‘part. 

Ht is clear from*the American press that the 
CIA uses various charitable and scientific-funds 
to secretly finance many national and foreign 
organisations and to direct subversive activity 
abroad, including anti-communist propaganda. 
There were about 40 such ‘mediatory funds in 
1967 and 1968, including the Ford Foundation, 
which has enormous financial resources and 
widespread international contacts. Moreover, 
the CIA also sets up fictitious funds, some of 
tiem having a semi-legal status. When Amer- 
‘can ‘correspondents wanted to know for what 
purpose these funds are used, it emerged that 


some of them were never actually where they. 


werc supposed to be according to the official 
documents. These fictitious funds were recciv- 


ing money from the CIA and transferring it to | 
the accounts of other funds, which in their own - 


name were supplying certain organisations with 
money under the guise of assistance. These ope- 
talions were frequently described by them as 
subsidising charitable work, 

The American intelligence service finances a 
Number of cultural, youth and other public or- 
ganisations of various political orientation, most 
of which advertise themselves as politically 
neutral, Their international contacts are useful 
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to the intelligence agencies for carrying out dis- 
guised disruptive activities in international and 
foreign progressive organisations. The National 
‘Student Association, with affiliations in 300 


‘American universities, can be cited as one of 


them. According to its president, Eugene Groves, 
over 90 per cent of this organisation’s bud- 
get was supported by the CIA between 1952 and 
February 1967. Groves stated that the CIA sent 
its agents to educational establishments of the 


- Socialist countries through this organisation. 
‘Under the guise of probationers, they went to 
‘youth forums and festivals where they carried 


on anti-communist propaganda and committed 
other subversive acts. On realising that the NSA 
had been used as a screen for CIA activity for 
13 years, the overwhelming majority of its mem- 
bers condemned the NSA leadership and de- 
manded an immediate break with the CIA. 

~ The CIA also finances a number of trade- 
union organisations which are assigned to car- 


ty on disruptive activity in the international 


working-class movement. The closest contacts 
with the CIA are maintained by the leadership 
of the AFL-CIO. Denouncing these contacts, an 
American trade-union leader, V. Reuther, said 
that Meany, Lovestone and certain other trade- 
union bosses had been allowing the CIA to use 
this organisation as a screen for its under- 


- ground operations. In his book CIA and American 


Labor, published in New York in’ 1967, G. Mor- 
ris shows that annual allocations to the Amer- 
ican trade unions reach $100 milliou.4 A con- 
siderable part of them goes to the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions whose main 
task is to exercise political influence in other 
countries and ‘carry on subversive activity 
against the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

The intelligence agencies supply funds to 
some scientific establishments aid information 
centres dealing with the selection, preparation 
and dissemination of propaganda materials. 


They include above all the universities and col- 


leges which study the USSR and other sotialist 
countries in Europe. For example, a number of 


- professional employees of the Russian Institute 


at Columbia University in the USA are working 
hand in hand with ‘the CIA. The Institute on 
Studying the USSR, set up in Munich in 1950 
with the help of the CJA, is actively cooperating 


_ with the intelligence service in working out pro- 
-. paganda hostile to the USSR and European so- 
‘ cialist countries. ee ee 


‘ See George Morris, C/A and American Labor. The 
Subversion of the AFL-CIO's Foreign Policy, New. York, 
1967, p. 158. eC a 
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“Sovietologists” and “Kremlinologists” are 
supplied by the intelligence service with espion- 
age material and other special information for 
_books and propaganda articles. Thus, in pre- 
paring one such work, 20 employees of the Rus- 
sian Rescarch Centre at Harvard University 
went to Munich, where they spent a year in- 
_terviewing former Soviet citizens and trying to 
wrest from them information. of the required 
political character. tees 


The exposure of certain of the CIA’s back-. 


“stage financial operations caused such a violent 
reaction in the USA, that President Johnson had 
-to appoint in 1967 a special commission, headed 
‘by N. Katzenbach, Under-Secretary of State, to 
investigate the CIA’s ties with American public 
organisations. Director of the CIA, R. Helms, 
was also included in its membership. The com- 
mission was forced to admit the existence of a 
system involving American public organisations 
in subversive activity on an unprecedented 
scale. It confirmed that this system was built up 
on.US government instructions. 

A great role in the activity of the imperialist 
intelligence agencies is assigned to the ideolog- 
ical infiltration of the socialist countries, the aim 
being, as Western bourgeois specialists assert, 
the gradual and imperceptible ousting of social- 
ist ideology by the imposition and inculcation of 
bourgeois views. In order to achieve this, the 
propaganda and intelligence services are trying, 
-in addition to widespread radio broadcasts on 
the socialist countries, to derive benefit from 
personal contacts between foreigners and 
cilizens of the socialist countries. These tactics 
were used by them during the events in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968. In particular, ‘special groups 


for conducting propaganda during their trips. 


across Czechoslovakia were formed out of stud- 
ents from Heidelburg, Stuttgart and other uni- 
versities. As admitted by the West German Wir- 
_ schafismagazin, tourist’ groups visiting the so- 


cialist countries include persons who have been - 
specially trained to carry out subversive anti- 


communist activities. : 

- For the purposes of propaganda and ideol- 
ogical subversion, the intelligence service 
scrapes together and subsidises its own subver- 
sive groups from those hostile to socialism. 
These groups include such émigré organisations 
taé the People’s Labour Union, and organisations 
of Ukrainian, Baltic and other nationalists. In- 
ternational anti-comnaunist subversive centres 
stich as, the Assembly of the Captive Nations and 
others are maintained by the CIA. ae rue 

In 1968, the American, British and West Ger: 
man intelligence services sent their agents to 
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Czechoslovakia, including those who had been 


earlier exposed in espionage activity. Radio Free 


Europe also established direct contacts with 
counter-revolutionary and revisionist elements 
operating at that time in dhe mass media, 

The employment of revisionist and anti-So- 
viet conceptions in order to undermine the so- 


‘cialist countrics and the international commun- 


ist and working-class inovements has become a 


- major element in’ the contemporary political 


strategy of imperialism. .The . bourgeois press 
willingly propagandises works by modern revi- 
sionists. Moreover, Western idcological centres 
put into circulatioti.a great deal of their own 
“stylised” products, which in form and content 
are close to those of the Right and “Left” oppor- 
tunists. te eae he 

In this context, the recommendations piven 
as early as 1958 by W. Daugherty and M. Ja- 
nowitz, US experts on qcstions of “psychologi- 


. cal warfare” are of interest. They believe that 
“the propagandist must feel himself into the 


mind of enemy... our propaganda to Russia 
should be done on the supposition that we are 


talking to communists.5 | 


Exposing the disruptive activity of foreign 
centres engaged in ideological subversion and 
espionage, Pravda, the organ of the Central 


- Committee of the Communist Party of Slovakia, 


wrote in January 1970: “The commentators of 
Radio Free Europe have replaced their anti-so- 
cialist vocabulary with a terminology hitherto 
employed only in communist propaganda. The 
fact that they have begun to speak allegedly 


from the positions of the communist parties and. 


of patriotically-minded citizens cannot conceal 
the real essence of their schemes—to do away 
with the socialist system in this or that country 
of Eastern Europe.” oo 

Intensive ideological penetration is ‘also 
being carried out by.imperialists in the develop- 
ing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
A USIA employee in India, A. Goodfriend, wrote 
that Americans do their best in the developing 
countries to rear social] strata, the representat- 
ives of which would be indigenous “in blood and 
colour, but American in taste, in opinion, in mo- 
rals and intellect”.6 

Imperialist propagandists are trying to in- 
fltence the army officer corps, state employees, 
and the intelligentsia’ of the developing coun- 
tries, since these strata play an active part in 
the political and ideological life of their coun- 


5 See W. Daugherty, M. Janowitz, A Psychological 
Warfare Casebook, Baltimore,’ 1958, p. 41. i. 
.. § A, Goodfriend, The Twisted Image, New York, 1963, 


p. 9 
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trics. Such, in particular, is the background of 
‘the US programme of leaders. and programme 
of specialists, envisaging a systematic impact on 
political and public figures, the intelligentsia, 
and students in the developing countrics. 


The intelligence services do not confine them- 
selves to “unofficial” propaganda. They directly 


influence state propaganda agencies by supply- 


ing them with provocative and disinformational, 


material for dissemination and publication. 

The elaboration ‘of the concepts and prin- 
ciples of forcign policy propaganda, the prepa- 
ration of propaganda material; and the evalua- 
tion of its effectiveness are also carried out with 
ihe help of the political intelligence service. 

_In his book The Strategy of Persuasion, Ar- 
thur Meyerhoff, an American specialist, writes 
that in order to start a propaganda campaign, 
one should possess a vast quantity of informa- 
tion, including that collected by the intelligence 
service. He recommends thorough study of the 
psychological and ideological requirements and 
inclinations of the population, and also of the 
factors obstructing the West in its propaganda 
‘activities.’ ‘ 


Under the pretext of carrying out sociologi- _ 


cal research the American intelligence service 
collects copious data on the political situation 
in the Latin American, African and Asian coun- 
tries. The materials obtained by the intelligence 
agencies are used to plan and wage a “psycho- 
logical warfare” on these countries. These were 
the aims pursued by Project Camelot, which was 
carried out by US intelligence service in the 
1960s for “studying the revolutionary potential” 
in Chile. Similar operations (Simpatico and 


Job-430) were also carried out in other Latin , 


American countries. The American intelligence 
service planned to carry out mass polls among 
different strata of the population in the Latin 
American countries to estimate the strength of 
anti-imperialist sentiments there. Acting onthe 
instructions of the intelligence service, sociolo- 
gists, politicologists and other specialists who 
had come from the USA to Latin American coun- 
tries under the guise of rendering “aid”, were 
to distribute questionnaires and assess public 
opinion. — Be ef, ; 

In the socialist countries, the intelligence and 
propaganda services are trying to make secret 


1 See A. Meyerhoff, The Strategy of Persuasion, New 
York, 1965, ‘pp, 149-152. ae , 

8 See Congressional Record, Aug. 25, 1965, pp. 20921- 
20927. ook : : if : 
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contacls with hostile elements ready, for a mis- 
erable fee, to supply them with “raw material” 
for ideological subversion. These people pick up 
various kinds of rumours and juggle with facts. 


- Sometimes they are themselves the authors of 


malicious and slanderous laimpoons on the so- 
cialist system, and these are secretly forwarded 
to the West and published in the bourgeois 


press. 


Very frequently the intelligence agencies of 
the imperialist states apply the formula: “If the 
facts and events necessary for anti-communist 


‘propaganda do not exist, they should be orga- 
_nised.” For this purpose, fictitious tourists are 


sent to the socialist countries with an assign- 
ment to scatter instigating leaflets and shout 
provocative slogans with the aim of attracting 
the attention of people t.2rby and causing as 
much of a disturbance as possible. As a rule, 
bourgeois newspaper, radio and TV correspon- 


dents “happen” to be on the scene of the provo- 
‘cation, taking notes, photographing and filming 


so.that an’act of hooliganism can be presented 


as a “move in defence of freedom and democra- 


ot 
. 


cy 
Sometimes, a private talk with a writer or 2 
public figure from a socialist country is set forth 
as an “evidence” from communist countries. 
Questions are put in such a way as to prompt 
the interlocutor to utter views which suit the im- 
perialists, and then, after being “slightly edited” 
the talk is used for subversive propaganda pur- 
poses. For instance, F. Hardy, an Australian 
writer who visited the USSR in .1968, was en- 
gaged in this kind of activity. The sequel to 
his talks with some writers was the publication 
of anti-Soviet articles in the Sunday Times 
and other newspapers. . 
Subversive propaganda, carried on with th 


active participation and often under the control 
-of the intelligence agencies, is in the service of 


imperialism’s aggressive foreign policy. The 
merging of foreign policy propaganda with the 
intelligence service and the spread of subversive 
ideological activity by the imperialist states, 
carried out with the application of the means 


and methods of secret warfare, are instrumental 


in aggravating international tension. 


However, the very fact that, in its propagan- 


da campaign against socialism and the national 
liberation movement, imperialism is forced ever 


. more frequently to resort to the services of in- 


telligence and its secret agents, is eloquent tes- 


_timony to the weakening of its ideological posi- 
t ; re 


ions. 
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On the 
Issues 


4 Saf 


CIA: CONGRESS IN DARK ABOUT ACTIVITIES, SPENDING 


Since the Central Intelligence Agency was given 
authority in “1949 to operate without normal legislative 
oversight, an uneasy tension has existed between an un- 
informed Congress and an uninformative CIA. 

In the last two decades nearly 200 bills aimed at 
making the CIA more accountable to the legislative 

_branch have been introduced. Two such bills have been 
reported from committee, None has been adopted. 

The push is on again. Some members of Congress 
are insisting they should know more about the CJA and 
about what the CIA knows. The clandestine military 
operations in Laos run by the CIA appear to be this 
year’s impetus. 

Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.), a member of the 
Armed Services Intelligence Operations Subcommittee 
and chairman of the Foreign Relations subcommittee 
dealing with U.S. commitments abroad, briefed the 
Senate June 7 behind closed doors on how deeply the 
CIA was involved in the Laotian turmoil. He based his 
briefing on a staff report. (Weekly Report p. 1709, 1660, 
1268) : : 

He told the Senate in that closed session: “In all my 
committees there is no real knowledge of what is going on 
in Laos." We ‘do not know the cost of the bombing. We do 
not know about the people we maintain there. It is a 
secret war.” 

As a member’of two key subcommittees dealing with 
the activities of the CIA, Symington should be privy to 
more classified information about the agency than most 
other members of Congress. But Symington told the Sen- 
ate he had to dispatch two committee staff members to 
Laos in order to find out what the CIA was doing. 

If Symington does not know what the CIA has been 
doing, then what kind of oversight function does Congress 
exercise over the super-secret ‘organization? (Secrecy 
fact sheet, Weekly Report p. 1785) — 

A Congressional Quarterly examination of the over- 
sight system exercised by the legislative branch, a study 
of sanitized secret documents relating to the CIA and 
interviews with key staff members and members of Con- 
gress indicated that the real power to gain knowledge 
about. CIA activities and expenditures rests in the hands 
6f four powerful committee chairmen and several key 
members of their committees—-Senate and House Armed 
Services and Appropriations Committees. 

The extent to which these men exercise their power 
in ferreting out the’ details of what the CIA does with its 
secret appropriation deterraines the quality of legislative 
oversight on this executive agency that Congress voted 
into existence 24 years ago. : 


The CIA Answers to... 


As established by the National Security Act of 1947 
(PL 80-253), the Central Intelligence Agency was ac- 
countable to the President and the National Sccurity 


Council. In the original Act there was no ‘language which 
excluded the agency from scrutiny by Congress, but also 
no provision which required such examination. 

To clear up any confusion as to the legislative intent 
of the 1947 law, Congress passed the 1949 Central Intel- 
ligence Act (PI 81-110) which exempted the CIA from all 
federal laws requiring disclosure of the “functions, names, 
official titles, salaries or numbers of personnel” employed 
by the agency. The law gave the CIA director power to 
spend money “without regard to the provisions of law 
and regulations relating to the expenditure of govern- 
ment funds.” Since the CIA became a functioning organi- 
zation in 1949, its budgeted funds have been submerged 
into the general accounts of other government agencies, 
hidden from the scrutiny of the public and all but a se- 
lect group of ranking members of Congress. (Congress 
and the Nation Vol. I, p. 806, 249) 


THE SENATE 


In the Senate, the system by which committees 
check on CIA activities and budget requests is straight- 
forward, Nine men—on two committees--hold positions 
of seniority which allow them to participate in the regular 
annual legislative oversight function. Other committees 
are briefed by the CIA, but only on topical matters and 
not on a regular basis. 

Appropriations. William W. Woodruff, counsel 
for the Senate Appropriations Committee’ and the only 
staff man for the oversight subcommittee, explained that 
when the CIA comes before the five-man subcommittee, 
more is discussed than just the CIA’s budget. — 

“We look to the CIA for the best intelligence on the 
Defense Department budget that you can get,” Woodruff 
told Congressional Quarterly. He said that CfA Director 
Richard Helms provided the subcommittee with his 
estimate of budget needs for all government intelligence 
operations. pee : 

Woodruff explained that although the oversight 
subcommittee was responsible for reviewing the CIA bud- , 
get, any substantive legislation dealing with the agency 
would originate in the Armed Services Committee, not 
Appropriations. 

No transcripts are kept when the CIA representative 
(usually Helms) testifies before the subcommittce. Wood- 
ruff said the material covered in the hearings was so 
highly classified that any transcripts would have to be 
kept under armed guard 24 hours a day. Woodruff does , 
take detailed notes on the sessions, however, which are 
held for him by the CIA. “All I have to do is call,” he 
said, “and they’re on my desk in an hour.” 

Armed Services. “The CIA budget itself does not 
legally require any review by Congress,” said T. Edward 
Braswell, chief counsel for the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and the only staff man used by the Intelli- 
gence Operations Subcommittee. 
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CIA Oversight Subcommittees 


Four subcommittees have the official function of 
monitoring Central Intelligence Agency programs 
and, passing judgment on the agency’s budget before 
the figures are submerged in the general budget. 

Senate. Armed Services Committee, Central 
Intelligence Subcommittee (reviews CIA programs, 
not the budget)—-John C. Stennis (D Miss.), *Stuart 
Symington () Mo.), Henry M. Jackson (D Wash.), 
Peter H. Dominick (R Colo.) and Barry Goldwater 
(R Ariz.); . 

Appropriations Committee, Intelligence Opera- 
tions Subcommittee comprised of the five ranking 
members on the Defense Subcommittee---Allen J. 
Milender (D La.),* John IL. McClellan (1 Ark.), Sten- 

“nis, Milton R. Young (R N.D.), Margaret Chase 
Smith (R Maine); 

Foreign Relations Committee in 1967 was invited 
by Stennis and Ellender to send three members to 
any joint briefings of the Appropriations and Armed 
Services ov ersight subcommittees. The three mem- 
bers were J.W. Fulbright (D Ark.), George D. Aiken 
(R Vt.) and Mike Mansfield (D Mont.). There have 
been no joint meetings in’ at least the last year. 
However, CJA Director Richard Helms did appear 
once -in March before a Foreign Relations subcom- 
mittee. 

F Ifouse. Armed Services Committee, Intel- 
ligence Operations Subcommittee (created in July)--- 
Laicion N. Nedzi (D Mich.) Willie: G: Bray (R Ind. ), 
Alvin FE. O’Konski (R Wis.), QO. C. Fisher (D Texas), 
Melvin Price (D Il.), with ex officio members F. 
Edward Hebert (D La.) and Leslie C. Arends (R IL). 

Appropriations Committee, Intelligence Opera- 
tions Subcommittee—membership undisclosed. 
Believed to be the five ranking members of the 
Defense Subcommittee headed by committee chair- 

- man George Mahon (D Texas). Also would include 
Robert L. F. Sikes (D Fla.), Jamie L. Whitten (D 
- Miss.), William E. Minshall (It Ohio), John J. Rhodes 
{R Ariz). : 


* Indicates subcommittee chairman. 


The role of the Armed Services Committee is not to 
examine the CIA’s budget, Braswell said, but rather to 
review the programs for which the appropriated funds 
pay. 

“The budget is gone into more thoroughly than 
people (on the committee) would admit,” Braswell ex- 
plained. “It’s just reviewed in a different way than, say, 
,the State Department’s budget is.” 
chief counsel said the budget review was conducted by 
a “very select group...more select than the five-man 
subcommittee.” 

In the June 7 closed session of the Senate, Jab Miller 
(R Jowa) said, “TI find it very difficult to believe that the 
oversight committee could not obtain some pretty ac- 
curate information on how much of that CIA money was 
going to Laos.” 

Symington’s reply: “There is a war going on in Laos 
and money is being spent in heavy quantities about 
which the Senate knows nothing. I am a member. of 
literally all the committees involved. Each time we go 


The committee’s 


into Laos and believe we have uncovered the last leaf of 
what has been and is going on, we find later that it is 
not true.” 

Foreign Relations. Since the CIA never has been 
recognized officially as an agency involved in making 
foreign policy, the operations of the agency have not 
regularly been scrutinized by the Forcign Relations Com- 
mittee. The Armed Services Committee reviews the 
agency’s program annually because threats to the United 
States, against which the CIA guards, traditionally have 
been military in nature. The Appropriations Committee 
checks on the CIA’s budget because the committee ex- 
amines all money requests of government agencies; the 
CIA provides valuable intelligence on Pentagon programs 
about which the committee has an interest. The Foreign 
Relations Committee was a newcomer into the circle of 
CIA-knowledgeable committees. 

In the spring of 1967, secret CIA aid for student activ- 
ities became the cover story for Ramparts magazine. The 
national press picked up the story and soon it became 
widely known that the CIA had been contributing money 
to the National Student Association (NSA) and other 
tax-exempt foundations and was playing more than a 

casual role in jockeying CIA personnel into fences ep 
positions in the various organizations. 

The response in Congress to the NSA story was the 
introduction of seven bills in one month—all aimed at 
allowing Congress a closer look at the CJA. One pro- 
posal, sponsored by former Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy 
(D Minn. 1959-71), would have involved an investigation 
of the CJA by a select committee armed with subpoena 
power. A proposal to set up a similar oversight and investi- 
gating committee had been killed in 1966 on a procedural 
ruling regarding committee jurisdiction. With the new 
series of embarrassing CIA revelations, the McCarthy 
proposal posed a threat to the long- standing oversight 
system. 

Don Henderson, a Foreign Relations Committee 
staff member, said that in an effort to undermine support 
for the McCarthy bill, the Foreign Relations Committee 
was invited to send three members to all CIA joint 
briefings held by the Armed Services and Appropriations 
Committees. The original members were J. W. Fulbright 
(D Ark.), Mike Mansfield (D Mont.) and Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (R Iowa), who was replaced by George 
Aiken (R Vt.) when Hickenlooper retired in 1968. 

Woodruff, counsel for the Armed Services Committee, 
said that the committee had not-met jointly on CIA busi- 
ness with the Appropriations Committee for at least one 
year, “Maybe it’s been two years,” he said, “I’m not sure.” 

CIA Director Helms, however, appeared before the 
Foreign Relations Committee for a special briefing on 
Laos in March. 

“TY have known,” Fulbright told the Senate during the 
June 7 closed session, “‘and several (other) Senators have 
known about this secret army (in Laos). Mr. Helms testi- 
fied about it. He gave the impression of being more ecan- 
did than most of the people we have had before the 


-cominittce in this whole operation. I did not know enough 


to ask him everything I should have....” 


THE HOUSE 
Two committees in the House acknowledge that 
they participate in oversight of the ClA—Armed Services 
and Appropriations. The Armed Services Committee has 
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a five-man subcommittee reviewing the programs of all 
intelligence organizations. The Appropriations Committee 
refused to say who on the committee reviews the CIA 
budget. 


Armed Services. A new subcommittee formed in 
July has filled a hole on the committee that has been 
left since F. Edward Hebert (D Ia.) reorganized the 
Armed Services Committce and abolished the CIA Over- 
sight Subcommittee that had been run by the late L. 
Mendel Rivers, chairman of the committee until his 
death Dec. 28, 1970. ‘ 

Hebert’s plan was to democratize the committee by 
allowing all to hear what the CIA was doing instead of 
just a select group of senior members. Freshman commit- 
tee member Michael Harrington (D Mass.) said that 
‘Hebert was making an honest attempt to spread the 
authority, but the full committee CIA briefings were 
still superficial. “To say that the committee was per- 
forming any real oversight function was a fiction,” 
Harrington said.” ~ ; 

When Helms came before the full committee, Har- 
rington asked what the CIA budget was. Helms said that 
_ George Mahon (D Texas), chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, had instructed him not to reveal any bud- 
get figures unless Armed Services Chairman Hebert 
requested the information. Hebert said “no” according to 
Harrington and the budget figures remained a mystery. 

As ‘in the Senate, the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee is responsible more for what the CIA does than how 


much it spends, according to the committee’s chief’ 


counsel, John R. Blandford. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee does not meet jointly for CIA briefings with the 
Appropriations Committee or with the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Blandford said, 

The new subcommittee, responsible for reviewing 
all aspects of intelligence operations, was put under the 
leadership of Lucien N. Nedzi (D Mich.)—a leading 
House opponent of the Indochina war and critic of Penta- 
gon spending. He’sert said he chose Nedzi “because he’s a 
good man, even though we’re opposed philosophically.” 
Hebert’s predecessor as committee chairman, Mendel 
Rivers, regarded the oversight subcommittee as so im- 
portant he named himself as subeommittee chairman. 
Nedzi said that Hebert had placed no restrictions on how 
the subcommittee should be run or what it should cover. 

When Hebert took over as chairman of the full 
committee and abolished the CIA Oversight Subcom mit- 
tee, there were 10 members of the subcommittee, One of 
the original 10 left Congress in January, one died, Hebert 
and Leslie. C. Arends (R IH.) currently serve as ex 
officio members, four have been renamed to the sub- 
committee and two members have been bumped—Chatles 
i. Bennett (D Fla.) and Bob Wilson (R Calif.). Both 
Blandford, the subcommittee’s new staff man, and 
‘Harrington said that the new subcommittee was formed 
because the full committee hearings were too unwieldy, 
not because Hebert wanted Bennett and Wilson off the 
subcommittee: 


Appropriations. In interviews with two staff 
members of the House Appropriations Committee, Con- 
gressional Quarterly learned that the membership of the 
committee’s intelligence oversight subcommittee. was 
confidential. When asked why the membership was a 
secret, Paul Wilson, staff director, said: “Because that's 


Intelligence Reorganization 


The Central Intelligence Agency was created as 
the clearinghouse of intelligence information gather- 
ed by the various government agencies responsible 
for espionage, .code-cracking and other fonns of 
intelligence work. The CIA was intended to loosely 
coordinate operations of all the different intelligence- 
gathering groups. ; ; 

The plan as originally conceived has not worked . 
to total satisfaction. The Washington Post reported 
‘Aug. 16 that the White House, which ordered a study 
of ways to consolidate the far-flung intelligence- 
gathering operations of all branches of government, 
was looking for ways to cut at least $500-million 
and 50,000 employees from the. estimated $3-billion 
and 200,000 employees currently representing what 
is believed to be the total intelligence program. 

The Post reported that Allen J. Ellender (D La.), 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
has forced the Administration to look into budget- 
cutting plans by threatening to slice a piece of the 
appropriation from the White House request, 


at od tn nt nit re Aone ee 


the way it’s always been.” Ralph Preston, a staff man 
for the Defense Subcommittee, said the information was 
a secret, but admitted that more members than just 
Chairman Mahon were responsible for reviewing the 
agency’s budget. ; 

Rep. Harrington said he has requested the compo- 
sition of the subcommittee and has been refused the in- 
formation. “I’m just sure the CIA committee consists of 
the five ranking members of Mahon’s subcommittee on 
defense,” Harrington said. Other sources indieated that 
Harrington’s conclusion was correct. : 


Quality of Congress’ Oversight 


Because most members of. Congress have not been 
aware of what the CIA was planning until long after the 
agency: had already acted, more than one, Senator or 
House member has made embarrassing statements out of 
line with’fact. : 

Former Sen. Wayne Morse (D Ore. 1945-69), a 
member of the Forcign Relations Committee, took the 
Senate floor April 20, 1961---five days after the Cuban 
Bay of Pigs invasion-~and said: “There is not a scintilla 
of evidence that the U.S. government has intervened in 
the sporadic rebellion which has occurred inside Cuba. 
That rebellion has been aided from outside by Cuban 
rebel refugees who have sought to overthrow the Castro 
regime,” ; ; 

Four days later Morse admitted: “We now know 
that there has been a covert program under way to be of 
assistance to the Cuban exiles in an invasion of Cuba and 
that assistance was given by the United States govern- 
ment. We did not know at the legislative level, through 
the responsible cammittees of the Senate, what the pro- 
gram and the policies of the CIA really were.” 

The Morse speech, delivered nine days after the 
Bay of Pigs invasion, was the first mention in either the 
House or Senate of U.S. involvement in the invasion at- 
tempt. (Congress and the Nation Vol. L p. 127) 
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Four Approaches to Change 


' Although more than a dozen bills and amend- 
ments relating to greater legislative contro! of. the 
CIA were introduced in the Senate and House prior 
to Aug. 6 (summer recess), four basic approaches to 
altering the present system of oversight have emerged. 

© In every Congress since 1953, a resolution has 
been introduced which sought to establish a joint 
committee on intelligence operations and information 
which would include members of key committces from 
both the Senate and House. From the 83rd to the 
92nd Congress this type of resolution has been intro- 
duced, referred to committee and killed by lack of 
action. 

© The approach adopted by Sen. George McGov- 
ern (1) 8.D.) in S 2231 was aimed at gaining a single- 
sum disclosure of the CIA budget to be voted on by 
the House and Senate as a line budget item annually. 

© A proposal which sought to provide Congress 
with more intelligence information without either 
limiting CIA activities or disclosing the agency’s ex- 
penditures was introduced by Sen. John Sherman 
Cooper (R Ky.). The bill (S 2224) requested that the 
two Armed Services Committees. the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee be provided with regular and thorough CIA 
briefings with information and details included in the 
briefing which would be similar to the data provided 
the White House. . 

e¢ The approach adopted by Senators Frank Church 
(D Idaho) and Clifford P. Case (R N.J.) and Rep. 
Herman Badillo (D N.Y.), among others, has been to 
sponsor proposals aimed not at learning more of what 
the CJA knows, but at limiting the agency to informa- 
tion gathering rather than military and para-military 
operations. (Radio Free Eurepe, p. 18350) 


While explaining the details of the Central Intclliz 
gence Act of 19.19, former, Sen. Millard B. Tydings (ID Md. 
1927-51) said in a May 27, 1949, floor speech: “I'he bill 
relates entirely to matters external to the United States; 
it has nothing to do with internal America. It relates to 
the gathering of facts and information beyond the borders 
of the United States. It has no application to the domestic 
scene in any manner, shape or form.” 

Committee investigations into tax-exempt’ founda- 

tions in 1964 produced an informal report issued by Rep. 
Wright Patman (D Texas) labeling the Kaplan Fund as 
a conduit for CIA money. The fund described its purposes 
in its.charter as to “strengthen democracy at home.” 
Patman later agreed to drop the committee investigation 
saying, “No matter of interest to the subcommittee re- 
lating to the CIA existed.” (Congress and the Nation 
Vol. I, p. 1780) : 
’ In the spring of 1967, another example of domestic 
CJA programming emerged as it became known that the 
National Student Association was receiving ‘money from 
the CIA and that the agency had been involved in manip- 
ulating the leadership of the student organization. 


Laos. The most recent case study of Congress 


lacking knowledge about CIA activities has been in the’ 


° 


series of revelations which came from the June 7 closed 
Senate session briefing on Laos requested by Symington. 
(Weckly Report p. 1709, 1660, 1268) 

Three times during the two-hour session, Symington, 
a member of the Armed Services subcommittee on CIA 
oversight, said that although he knew the CIA was con- 
ducting operations in Laos, he did not know how exten- 
sive the program was. ae 

“Nobody knows,” Symington said, “the amounts the 
CIA is spending while under orders from the executive 
branch to continue to supervise and direct this long and 
ravaging war (in Laos).” : 

Minutes after Symington said that in all of his sub- 
committees—-which included the Armed Services Jntel- 
ligence Subcommittee under the chairmanship of John C. 
Stennis (D Miss.)—there was “no real knowledge about 
what is going on in Laos.’’ Stennis took the floor and said: 
“The CIA has justified its budget to our subcommittee 
and as always they have come with expenditures right 
in line with what they were authorized expressly to 
do.... They (CIA) have told us from time to time about 
their activities in Laos.” 


“It has been said that we all know about what the. 


CIA is doing,” Fulbright retorted. “TJ have been on the 
CIA oversight committee and | have never seen any de- 
tailed figures (on Laos) whatever. Often the briefings 
are about how many missiles the Russians have. When 
we ask about specific operations, they say they ave too 
secret; they can only report to the: National Security 
Council, which means to the President. There is a lot I 
did not know about, specifically in Laos.” : 

Stennis said that the seeret report on CIA activity 
in J.aos, compiled by Foreign Relations Committee staff 
members, contained some information he was not familiar 
with, information he had not been told in his capacity 
as chairman of the Armed Services: Intelligence Opera- 
tions Subcommittee. - : ; ; 

“T think we all know,” Stennis said, “that if we are 
going to have a CIA, and we have to have a CIA, we 
cannot run it as a quilting society or something like 
that. But their money is in the clear and their forthright- 
ness, I think, is in the clear.” 

Sen. Miller criticized Symington for saying the 
Congress was appropriating money blindly: “We should 
not leave the impression that the Senate somehow or 
other has been helpless in this matter. We are all mature 


individuals and we know what we are.doing. We have’ 


appropriated a lot of money for the CIA. If we have done 
so, knowing the CIA is an executive privilege agency, I 
think we have done so with our eyes wide open. Maybe 
we should change that. That is something else, 

“But let us not say the Senate has been hoodwinked 
or leave the impression we have been mislead and have 
not known what is going on. I think we may have lacked 
information on the specifics, and the Senator (Symington) 
is pulling out information on specifics, but the Senators 
who voted on these appropriations for the CIA voted for 
them with our eyes wide open, knowing what we were 
doing. Maybe we should change it. It is something for 
future debate.” 

“T would be the last to say he (Miller) had been 
hoodwinked,” Symington commented, “or that any 
other member .of the Senate had been hoodwinked. But 
I have been hoodwinked, and I want the Senate to know 
this afternoon that that-is the case.” Vv 
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tology Collection Given 


To. Virginia Research Library a ee 


Lexington, Va. ~— An important and 
extensive private collection of cryptolog- 
ic material has been given to the George 
C. Marshall Research Library in Lexing- 
ton. 

The gift was made by the late Lt. Col. 
William F. Friedman, who died in 1969, 
and Mrs. Friedman, of Washington, Colo- 
nel Friedman and his wife have been 
widely acclaimed in the ficld of eryptolo- 
gy since World War I. ; 

‘The Friedman Collection “will be a 
tremendous addition to the library’s hold- 
ings,” said Lt. Gen. Marshall 5. Carter, 
foundation president and former director 
of the National Security Agency from 
1965 to 1969. ; 

Dedicated in 1964, the Marshall Re- 
search Library is closely associated with 
nearby Washington and Lee Universily 
and the Virginia Military Institute and 
has become the national memorial to the 
World War If Army chief of staff and 
author of the Marshall Plan of aid to 
postwar Europe. The library’s museum 
has been open to the public since the 
dedication. 

‘One of the library’s primary projects is 
the publication of @ multivolume biogra- 
phy of General Marshall being written by 
the library’s director, Dr. Forrest C. 
Pogue. 

3,000 Tens 


Approximately 3,000 items are in the 

Friedman Collection now being prepared 
for use by future researchers in the field. 
The material ranges from Colonel Fried- 
man’s first publications on cryptography 
in 1916 and research papers allied with 
their assignments for the U.S. govern- 
ment to books in various languages, pam- 
phlets, technical papers, periodicals, mi- 
crofilm, slides and newspaper clippings. 
- For almost. half a century, Colonel 
Friedman was regarded as this country’s 
most eminent cryptologist. Tn congres- 
sional hearings on the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack, he was identified as leader of the 
group of U.S. Army cryptologists who 
solved the Japanese diplomatic cipher 
_and built a machine which automatically 
deciphered these important communica- 
tions. For his wartime work, he was 
awarded the highest civilian honors given 
by. the government. 

In 1944, he received the War Depart- 
‘ynent’s Commendation for Exceptional 
Civilian Service; in 1946, the Medal for 


Merit; and in 1955, the National Security © 


Medal for “distinguished achievements 
in national intelligence work.” In a rare 


action, the U,S. Congress, in.1956 awarded 
him $100,000°NR BEAME a gk ReiRage 


the commercial rights of his inventions 
held secret by the government. 


Born in Kishinev, Russia, September, 
24, 1893, William Frederick Friedman 
was brought to Pittsburgh in 1893, where 
he became a naturalized citizen. After 
graduating from Cornell University with 
a degree in genetics, Colonel Friedman 
served as director of genetics research at 
Riverbank Laboratories in Geneva, Tl. 
While there, he met Miss Elizabeth 
Smith, who became Mrs. Friedman, Miss 
Smith was at that time conducting re- 
search on the claim that Sir Francis 
Bacon had written the works of Shake- 
speare. Mr. Fricdman also became inter- 
ested in this controversy and his talents 


were diverted from genetics to eryptolo- ~ 


y- 

Before the war broke out in 1917, Riv- 
erbank Laboratories volunteered the 
services of its unique group of crypto- 
graphic personnel, ineluding Mr. and 
Mrs. Fricdman, who trained the first 
class of Army cryptographers, to the 
U.S. government. During World War_1I, 
Lieutenant Friedman served in Army In- 
telligence. In 1921, his long government 
career began with the Signal Corps. He 
was chief cryptanalyst with the War De- 
partinent from 1921 to 1947 when he he- 
came chief cryptologist for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. : 

In the 1950’s, he was also a specia 
assistant to the director of the National 
Security Agency and from 1955 until his 
death in 1969, he served as a consultant 
for the Defense Department. 

While -her husband was working for the 
War Department, Mrs. Friedman was 
employed by the Treasury Department 
unscrambling the codes and ciphers used 
by rum-rumers during Prohibition, Her 
skills led to the capture of smugglers and 
the breakup of opium smuggling rings. 
She was selected to establish crypto- 
graphic communications for the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and served the 
IMF as a consultant. From 1924 to 1942, 
she was chief of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s cryptographic section and a re- 


search analyst with the Navy Depart- 


ment from 1942 to 1946. ee 


Shakespeare Questions 
The Friedmans’ interest were not limit- 
ed to their government work. They con- 
tinued their study of the Bacon-Shake- 
speare guestion and after several years 
concluded that there exists no proof that 
the author was other than Shakespeare. 
Their article, ‘The Cryptologist Looks 
at pelea was pee cr 
000 Folger Shakespeare Library awar 
2HOKH UB ie Abia 


In their collection, the Friedmans have 
included books and essays of the other 
major points of view on the Bacon-Shake- 
speare controversy, as well as those who 
support Shakespeare. — 

Also of great interest to the Friedimans 
was the science of archaeology. Many 
aspects of this study are represented in 
the collection. Among these are: the ru- 
ins of Hurope and Scandinavia. Linear 
A and B of Crete, Stonehenge and Easter 
Island. The development of Western civi- 
lization is studied through the Aztecs, 
Incas and some North American Indians; 
however, the largest amount of material 
is about Mayan culture, 

In the Friedman Collection, there are 
several hundred items relating to eryp- 
tography, cryptanalysis, secret writing 
and signalling, radar, telephony ‘and te- 
legraphy. To supplement the technical 
side of cryptography, the collection con- 
tains dictional works whose plots involve 
spies and codes, as well as popular hooks 
on cryptographic games for children and 
a set of the official publications of the 
American Cryptogram Association. 

The Friedmans also gave the library 
valuable code books used in the Union 
Army during the Civil War and rare 
books on the subject of cryptography 
dating from the 1500’s.  ~ 

There is a large amount of material 
concerning Pearl Harbor and the contro- 
versy over who was to blame for the 
‘Day of Infamy.” 


Roger Bacon 

Of particular interest is a copy of the 
Voynich Manuscript which has been the 
subject of intense research for some 
years. Thought by some to he the work of 
Roger Bacon, the medieval monk and 
scientist, the manuscript has never been 
deciphered. Colonel Friedrnan and many 
others have attempted solution, including 
the late Rev. Theodore C. Petersen of. 
Catholic University, Washington. Jather 
Petersen bequeathed to the Friedman 
Collection his workbooks and color copies 
of the manuscript. 

The third section of the collection is’ 
devoted to literature, particularly the 
works of James Joyce and Gertrude 
Stein. Colonel Friedman believed that the 
works of the authors composing the “cult, 
of unintelligibility,” were really of a 
cryptographic nature, since the authors», 
deliberately attempted to conceal their 
{rue meanings. ; ; 

Once the material has been integrated 


PRS4-00499R00 100089000406 Library’s holdings, it 


bridge University Press as “The Shakes- 
pearean Ciphers Examined” in 1957. 


will become an important addition to the 
Lexington research facility. : 


NEWSWEEK 
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HOAXES: 
The Buckley Papers 


They read like a conservative’s an- 
swer to the Pentagon papers—fourteen 
pages of top-secret government docu- 
ments urging, among other propositions, 
a bellicosc “sharp knock” strategy for 
winning the Vietnam war fast and an 
‘exemplary nuclear drop off Taiphong 
Tlarbor. Enticingly labeled “The Sceret 
Papers They Didn’t Publish,” this latest 
glimpse into the Washington policymak- 
ing process was served up last week in 
William I’, Buckley Jr.’s National Review, 
accepted as fact—at least bricfly—at the 
highest levels of government and repub- 
lished by newspapers and wire services 
all across the country. The only trouble 
was it wasn’t so. The day after the pa- 
pers appeared, Buckley himself pro- 
claimed the whole thing an claborate 
hoax that he and his jolly staffors had 
fashioned “ex nihilo”—out of absolutely 
othing. 

;i nnelear proposal was the biggest 
: ‘.: Buckley papers, but not the 
oot, .... ‘Lhe “documents,” variously at- 
tributed to the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Joint Chicfs of Staff, former 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and re- 
tired Adm, Arthur Radford, among oth- 
ers, also proposed closing Haiphong and 
Sihanoukville harbors, destroying North 
Victnam’s dikes, thermal power plants 
and rail links to China and “ncutralizing” 
*China’s Hainan Island. All of which, 
Buckley insisted, was kidding on the 
square—a hoax designed to show “that 
the Pentagon and the CIA are not com- 
posed of incompetents . . . [and] that 
forged documents would be widcly ac- 
cepted as genuine provided their con- 
tent was inherently plausible.” Blandly 
Buckley added: “We admit that we 
proceeded in something of an _ cthical 
vacuum,” 

Denial: What not even Buckley reck- 
oned on was the credulity of his audi- 
ence—including principal characters in 
his “papers.” Of the authors named in 
the series, only Daniel J. Boorstin, now 
director of Washington’s National Muse- 
um of History and Technology, flatly 
denied he had authored the paper attrib- 
uted to him. “I can’t verify that I wrote 


ONAL 


VERN 
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Conrad © 1971, Los Angeles Times 


‘We adinit that we proceeded in 
something of an ethical vacuum’ 


any such memorandum,” Rusk told 
newsmen. “It’s entirely possible that I 
did.” Fumbled former U.S. Ambassador 
to Vietnam Elbridge Durbrow: “All I 
can say is that the memo expresses my 
views. I don’t know for sure if and when 
I wrote it.” 

The authenticity of the papers was 
hardly questioned—by the government 
or the press. Forewarned by Boorstin’s 
denial, The New York Times ran a cau- 
tiously worded report on page 4. But 
several newspapers front-paged the sto- 
ry, the TV networks played it straight, 
the Voice of America broadcast it over- 
seas and both United Press International 
and Associated Press moved it nation- 
wide—with AP later finding itself forced 
to break in on its own. straight-faced 
follow-up story on the papers to move a 
bulletin on Buckley’s confession. The 
Justice Department, battle-weary after 
its vain attempt to suppress the first 
batches of Pentagon papers, said it 
would investigate this set, too. But at 
least one high-ranking Pentagon official 
declared the documents authentic 
(“There must be some counter-leak- 
ers”), another conscicntiously wrote the 
comment “Good!” beside the nuclear 
“drop” proposal. The gist of Buckley's 
“secret” even veached all the way to the 


President, as part of his daily White 


Ilouse news digest. : 
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Gag: The mileage was considerable 
for a gag hatched only two weeks be- 
fore, at a Review dinner at Buckley’s cl- 
egant New York apartment. According 
to his sister Priscilla, National Review's 
managing editor, Buckley broke into a 
discussion of the Pentagon papers with a 
puckish, “Icy, gang, what if...” Within 
94 hours the project was under way. 
Tive staffers, including Buckley, did the 
writing. A decoy cover went to press; 
the real cover, bannering the papers, 
was substituted only at the last moment. 


‘Buckley himself did the final pencil edit- 


ing, and, after letters of warning had 
been sent out to 6,000 friends of the 
magazine, flew off to California to wait 
for the fun to begin. He chanced to be 
on the telephone to his office when The 
New York Times’s managing editor, A.M. 


. Rosenthal, called him to ask about the 
‘National Review pseudo-seerets. “Tell 


Mr. Rosenthal that ’'m hiding with Dan- 
icl Elsberg,” Buckley instructed _ his 
secretary glecfully. “I’m sure he knows 
where to find me.” 

To be sure, not everyone: was laugh- 
ing. A number of critics sharply ques- 
tioned the propriety of telling the world 
that the U.S. had contemplated the use 
of nuclear weapons in Vietnam—or, for 
that matter, of joking about nuclear 
weapons at all. But Buckley, as usual, 
had a ready answer. “Any intelligent 
person who reads this,” he told Nuvws- 
WEEK'S Tom Mathews, “is going to say 
to himself, ‘If, Dean Rusk didn’t disavow 
these papers, if Admiral Radford didn’t, 
and if the Defense Department didn’t, 
there must be something in them that’s 
scrious’.” 
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So Egy Not? 


Sen. John Sherman Cooper, Jong known and admired 
for his good common sense, has offered a good common- 
sense proposal to the Congress, namely, that the National 
Security Act of 1947 be amended to require the Central 
Yatelligence Agency to keep the “permanc” committees of 
the Congress “fully and currently” informed by means of 
“analyses in reguler and special reports” incorporating the 
intelligence pathered by thet acency. 

The argument for the proposal is clear enough: Con- 
gress is entitled to the same information that the executive 
receives in order to pass considered judgments on matters 
pertaining to its responsibilities. And why not? Surpris- 
ingly, the existing legislation does not specifically bar dis- 
semination of ClA-pgethered intelligence to Congress, but 
neither does it require that Coneress be informed. So, by 
a familiar bureaucratic process, the practice developed of 
using this intelligence to bricf the executive, Jeaving Con- 

' gress out in the cold to scrounge around and get what 
intelligence it could. ‘his is one of the principal causes of 
the exclusion of the Congress from deciding on when to 
start wars and when to end them. Of course it retains the 
power of the purse, but few members of cither House are 
courageous enough to stop a war by withholding funds— 


it leaves them open to the accusation that they are letting 
down. “our boys,” which can prove fatal at election time. 

Under the Cooper amendment, CIA information would 
have limited Congressional circulation. It would be made 
available to the Senate and House Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Cammittees, whose members could pass 
along pertinent portions to other legislators and staff me 
bers working on national sccurity matters, sper! to the 
normal security requirements, 

Note, in contrast, how the CIA reports ave used under 
the present arranger:ent. The President, for his purposes. 
leaks a CIA report to, say, The New York Times on, say, 

_ the POW proposals of the North Vietnamese Government. 
‘Does the Presider’ cul in the reporters and tell them 
candidly that here * = “4 report of general interest which 
I ain divulging to ai -. - ou? He does nothing of the kind 
---he would rather js.) the leaking game. That is one 
reason Why the execui.ve prefers to hoard the information 
and withhold it from the Congress: he watts to be able 
to leak it when it serves his purpose to do so. 

The damaging cffects of this system are obvious. ‘The 
Congress and the public arc denied information on which 
vital decisions are based. The denial applies not only to 
military information but substantially to ai! data except 
what the executive chooses to share, which is always what 
will benefit him politically by enhancing his image and 
making him look, if not iafallible, at least pretty close to 
it. The effect is to multiply errors as well as to hide them. 
The executive lacks the benefit of valuable fecdhack from 
the public and the press. . , 

Senator Cooper has taken an importent first stew to Jimit 
the secrecy factor which bedeviis our foreign relations. 
Wis remedy would broaden support for foreign policy aud. 
save us from involvement in another Indochina mess. 
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CIA officials are very concerned about a new 
Senate move to require their scerctive agency to 
give detailed global intelligence to congressional 
committees on a regular, basis. 

The Senate Forcign Relations Conimitlee has 
scheduled hearings this -Scplember on a. con- 
troversial measure that would greatly expand the 
mumber of senators who have access to classified 
CIA evaliations.and information. 


Phe bill, proposed by Sen. John Sherman 
Cooper, R-Ky., would require the CIA to brief the 
full Senate and House Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Commitices on a reutine 
schedule, similar lo the system under which the 
agency briefs top forcign policy officials of the 
exceutive branch. 


ALARMED CIA OFEICIALS view the proposal 
as potentially jeopardizing their clandestine 
operations around the world, ‘There are 110 con- 
gressmen on those four commillees, and that's a 
lot ef people to keep a sceret, Consequenlly the 
CIA's three congressional liaison agents are trying 
quictly fo have the measure killed. 

THe Senate however, is ina mood to expand ils 
influence over Presidential foreign policy-making, 
and beller intelligence is a vital tool toward {hat 
goal. The measure already has considerahie sup- 
porters, including Majovily Leader Mike Mans- 
field, Foreign Relations Committec Chairman J. 
William Fulbright, and Sen. Stuart Symington, the 
only senator on both the Forcign Relations and 
Armed Services Committecs. 

he CLA now reports only to five special sub- 
committees of the House and Senate, composed of 
senior members of the Armed Services and Ap- 
proprialions Coramittees. Those groups ave con 
“cerned primarily with the CIA budget and opera- 
lions. The CIA does not regularly brief Fulbright 
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or olher congressinen whose major interest is in 
the field of forcign policy. ; 


SENATE LEADERS COMCLAIN that they are’ 


-asked ‘to authorize and fund Presidential decisions 
that may result in U.S, soldiers going into combat 
put are told lite more than the genergl public 
about the information and analyses that prompted 
those decisions. Cooper, a loug-time opponent of 
the war in Vietnam, introduced ihe: bill in the 


wake of the Pentagon Papers. He was angry to. 
discover from the papers that the CLA had warned : 
President Johnson ful-seale bombing of North . 


Vietnam might not frighten Hanoi inio giving up. 
CIA officials fear that congressmen privy to 
intelligence secrets will not be able to resist the 
icmplation of leaking — and perhaps misinter- 
preting ~~ snatches of information thal serve 
their own political purposes ov can get them 
publicity. The Senate Forcign Relations Commil- 
ice in particular has long had a reputation for 
heine a sieve. at 
. Bul congressmen yetort, justifiably, they are no 
worse at keeping secrels than the While House 
ilself. Jt is common practice far While House and 


State Department officials to loak classified docu-’ 


ments and secret foreign intelligence when it: suils 
their purpose. For instance, the administration 
recently surfaced intelligence warnings of new 
Soviet missile sites to help generate support for 
‘military budget items. 7 

leven so, the administration keeps ‘reasonably 
tight control over the number of officials who have 
access to CIA intelligence and who have per- 
tnission to leak selected secrets at the appropriate 
moments, Congress has no such control over iis 
members, and the odds that an individual con- 
gressman might make a grievous error in judg- 
ment about what js safe to make public are not 
inconsiderable. Sa 
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The Makers Indoe! ina Wars 


“Strategy and counter-strategy front highly classified 
documents not published by the New York Times 
and the Washington Post, leaked to NATIONAL REVIBW 


October iSsa Ha 
Who Say 
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In early September, 1964, President Johnson appointed a special inter-departmen- 
tal, tater-agency commiitiez, referred to as OVERLOOK, to review the record of 
US activities in, and in relation to, Indochina from 1950 (the date of US recogni- 
tion of Bao Dai, the first active intervention in the Indechinese conflict). The com- 
mittee was instructed to submit ity report and canclusions to the NSC prior to the 
end of the month, in conjunction with the new policy directives under discussion 
and due for decision in the first week of October. It was the normal practice of 
such committees, special or standing, as it was of the NSC, JCS, etc., to reach 
final agreement on a single report through discussion and, when. necessary, com- 
promise of.any divergencies in viewpoint. In the case of OVERLOOK, however, 
two members---not named, but identified as from the Air Force and-CIA-—de- 
clined to endorse the report, and insisted on subsnitting a “minority” document, 
not so much disagreeing with the approved text as adding a further section. It is 
not clear whether this appendix was ever actually placed before the NSC or seen 
by the President. 


and analysis, and therefore cannot serve 
as a correct guide for policy and plans. 


1. As in numerous other reports, mem- 
‘oranda and recommendations drawn up 
since 1951 for.ICS, NSC, SD, the Pres- 
ident, various ad hoe committees, etc.,. 
the report of OVERLOOK fails to ac- 
cept the implications of its own data 


2. From 1950 on, the nature and sig- 
nificance of US interest in Southeast 


Asia have: been repeatedly stated, with-- 
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out essential dispute: ig 

Memoranduin from ee ‘of De- 
fense McNamara to President Ken- 
nedy, 8 Nov 1961: “. . . The Joint 
Chiefs, Mr. Gilpatrick and I... are 
inclined to recommend that we do com- 
mit the Uniled States to the clear ob- 
jective of preventing the fall of South 
Vietnam to Communism and that we 
support this commitment by the neces- 
sary military action. ... If we act in 


‘this way, the ultimate possible extent: 


of our military commitment must be 
faced... .” 


Memorandum from Secretary of 
State Rusk and Secretary of Defense 
McNamara to President Kennedy, 11 
Nov 1961: 

a) UNITED STATES NATIONAL INTER- 
ESTS IN SOUTIL VIETNAM. 

The loss of South Vicinam to 
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of a nation of 20 million people from 
the. free world to the Communist bloc,. 
The loss of South Victnan: would make 
pointless any further discussion about 
the importance of Southeast Asia to the 
free world; we would have to face the 
near certainty that the remainder of 
Southeast Asia. and Indonesia would 
move fo a complete accommodation 
with Communism, if not formal incor- 
poration with the Communist bloc. The 
United States, as a member of SEATO, 
has commitments with respect to South 


[ Sane OP en 


October 1964: “The US 
cepted the commitinent to 
prevent a Communist takeover 
of South Vietnam. To make 
good en that comzitment, i 
JCS (and other, velevant agen. 
cies) have periodically pro- 
posed military, pava-military, 
political, psychological, ete, 
measures. 

— “favariably the measures ae- 
tually approved have been 
dvastically scaled down, in boil: 
quantity and quality, from 

those proposed. Tm every case 
the reduced measuves have 
failed to achieve the assignec 
objectives. ‘Yhis failure was 
predictable, and was in fact ia 
a number of instances pre- 
dicted, but no conclusion was 
ever drawn fox future opera- 
tions. Cn the contrary, the 
failures were rationalized, and 
the same process repeated at 
the next stage.” 


Vietnam under the Protocol! to the 
SEATO ‘freaty. . . 

The loss of South Vietnam would 
not only destroy SEATO but would 
undermine the credibility of American 
commitments elsewhere. Further, loss 
of South Vietnam would stimulate bit- 
tec domestic controversies in the United 
States and would be seized upon by ex- 
treme elements to divide the country 


hk—Commander in Chiat, Pacific 
: -Coramunist ‘Party of China 
BAa—-Dastrayor 
Rid—Democratic Republic of (North) Vietnam 
ELIT—Electronic Interceptor 
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b) THE UNITED STATES OBJECTIVE IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM, 

The United States: should commit it- 
self to the clear objective of preventing 
the fall of South Vietnam to Communist 
[sic]. - 


- Memorandum from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara, 13 Jan. 1962; transmitted to Pres- 
ident Kennedy 27 Jan without endorse- 
ment: : 
. MILITARY CONSIDERATIONS. 

a. Early Eventualities—toss of the 
Southeast Asian mainland would have 
an adverse impact on our military strat- 
egy and would markedly reduce our 
ability in limited war by denying us air, 
land and sea bases, by forcing greater 
intelligence effort with lesser results, by 
complicating military lines of commu- 
nications and by the introduction of 
more formidable enemy forces in the 
area, Air access and access to 5,300 
miles of mainland coastline would be 
outflanked, the last significant United 
Kingdom military strength in Asia 
would be climinated with the loss of 
Singapore and Malaya and United 
States military influence in that area, 
short of war, would be dificult to exert. 

b. Possible Eventualities~-Of equal 
importance to the immediate losses are 
the eventualities which could follow the 
loss of the Southeast Asian mainland, 
All of the Indénesian archipelago could 
come under the domination and contro] 
of the USSR and would become a 
Communist base posing a threat to 
Australia and New Zealand. The Sino- 
Soviet bloc would have control of the 
eastern access to the Indian Ocean. The 
Philippines and Japan could be pres- 
sured to assume, at best, a neutralist 
role, thus climinating two of our major 
bases in the Western Pacific. Our lincs 
of defense then would be pulled north 
to Korea, Okinawa and Taiwan, result- 
ing in the subsequent overtaking of our 
lines of communications in a limited 
war. India’s ability to’ remain neutral 
would be jeopardized and, as the bloc 
mects success, its concurrent stepped-up 
activitics to move into and control AE- 
Tica can be expected... , 


Ghvil—Governraent of (orth) Vietnam 
GVd-—Government of (South) Vietnam 
JES-—Joint Chiefs. of Staff 
LST—Landing Ship, Transnort 

-—Mine Sweeper, Fast 

-National Liberation Front 

(in South Vietnarn) 
HSC-——National Security Council 
HVil--North Vietnam 
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A memorandum from Secretary of 
Defense McNamara to President John- 
son on “South Vietnam,” 16 Mar 1964, 
and an NSC Action Memorandum 
(22) on’ “United. States Objectives in 
South. Vietnam,” 17 Mar 1964, restate 
the analysis and objectives, and: stress 
the added: fact that the. United States 
commitment .to date “accentuates: the 
impact of a Communist South Vietnam 


“the enemy will be able to ad- 
just and adapt to our incve-- 
mental escalation, no matter: 
how high an abselute level it 
reached, so long as the pressure 
is increased caly by slow and 
gradual steps... .” 


not only in Asia but in the rest of the 
world, where the South Vietnam con- 
flict is regarded as a test case of United 
States capacity to help a nation. to mect 
the Communist ‘war of liberation? ” 


3. Based on these premises, the US 
accepted the commitment to prevent a 
Communist takcover of South Vietnam. 
To make good on that commitment, the 
JCS (and other relevant agencies) has 
periodically proposed military, para-- 


military, political, psychological, etc.” 


measures, 

4, Invariably the measures actually 
approved have been drastically scaled 
down, in both quantity and quality, 
from those proposed. In every case the 
réduced measures have failed to achieve. 
the assigned objectives. This failure was 
predictable, and was in fact in a num- 
ber of instances predicted, but no con- 
clusion was ever drawn for future op- 
erations, On the contrary, the failures 
were rationalized, and the same process 
repeated at the next stage. 


5. What has been at issue here has - 


been, at bottom, a basic conflict be- 
tween two strategic concepts: a) the 
strategy of what the Secretary of De- 
fense has termed “graduated response,” 
or what might be designated “incre- 
mental escalation”; b) the strategy of 
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what. the JCS has terned “the sharp 
knock,” or what might be designated 
“quantum escalation.” 

6. The strategy of ptaduated re- 
sponse has been followed, in practice, 
-to date. It has failed, at cach stage to 
achieve its immediate or promote its 
longer-term ‘objective, and is thus 
proved deficient by experience. Its in- 
adequacy can readily be demonstrated 
by general considerations. As the JCS 
has pointed out, the slowly increasing 
pressures of the “graduated response” 
strategy deprive the US of the military 
effects on the enemy of surprise and 
shock, and enable him to adjust to the 
slow quantitative and qualitative in- 
crease of pressure. 
to. predict that this 


There is no reason 
situation could 


“the internal conflict cannot 
be resolved without Jmocking 
NVN out of the was.” 


PRISE SEA SEES 


change in the foresccable future. The 
enemy will be able to adjust and adapt 
_fo our incremental escalation, no mat- 
ter how high an absolute Jevel is 
reached, so long as the pressure is in- 
creased only by slow and gradual steps. 
7. The liquidation of internal con- 
flict in SVN, and the consolidation of 
aviable, self-sufficient non-Communist 
regime able to.stand on its own feet 
politically, militarily, and economically 
is necessarily a long-term process (cf. 
Malaya). It docs not, however, require 
a major American military presence. 
But the internal conflict cannot be re- 
solved without knocking NVN out of 
the war, since it is NVN (with the 
backing and support of the USSR and 
the Chicoms) that commands and con- 
trols the internal SVN struggle, and 
is the primary source of arms, supplies, 
training, regroupment, and, to an in- 
creasing extent, 
in the long-term task of the liquidation 


personnel. To succeed . 


of the internal subversion, NVN must 
be compelled to stop, or reduce to a 
minimum level, its interverition in the 
south, This can be done only by a 
“sharp knock” or succession of knocks 
delivered with a force. and suddcuness 
to which NVN cannot adjust and adapt, 
and which, will present the GNVN with 
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“Demonstration aa of nuclear 
device... followed by use of | 
nuclei ar bombs and devices 
where militarily suitable.” 
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which it 


a prospect in face of will 
choose to give up its objective of taking 
over SVN, in preference to risking its 
own destruction. 

8. ‘Yhe conclusion follows that the 
US must abandon the strategy of grad- 
uated response and shift,to the “sharp 
knock” (quantum escalation) strategy 
in relation to NVN. This will mean 
adoption of one or more, as necessary 
and in rapid succession, of the sharply 
escalated measures that have been pro- 
posed and studied, and for which con- 
tingency plans have long existed, E.¢.: 

a) Closing of Waiphong and Siha- 
noukville harbors, and blockade of 
NVN and Cambodian coast, 

b) .Rapid destruction of all. NVN 
thermal power installations. 

c) Destruction of rail lines linking 
NVN and China, 

d) Destruction of Red River dikes 
and irrigation systems, thus of primary 
NVN food source. 

¢) Neutralization of Fainan, 

f) Demonstration drop of nuclear 
device, as projected (cf, memorandum 
from Admiral Arthur W. Radford, 
Chairinan ICS, to Secretary of Defense 
Charics E. Wilson, 26 May 1954, and 
supporting exhibits), followed by use 
of nuclear bombs and devices where 
militarily suitable, if GINNVN does not 
respond. ... 
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This planning memorandiun, originating in the office of the Assistant Secretary 
for International Security, was circulated by the Secretary of Defense ta a num- 
ber of high-ranking officials in the Pentagon, in the last week of December, 1964. 


TO: OSD 
FROM: ISA 


RE: International repercussions of pro- 
jected overt armed intervention in SVN 
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9, It is of the essence of the proposed 
strategic shift that each: operation 
should be massive and concentrated, to 
ensure a maximum psychological as well 
as physical effect. 

10. The objective with respect to 
NVN would be constantly and publicly 
reiferated: that NVN end its intcrven- 
tion in SVN. Jt would be made clear 
that US operations against NVN (and 
NVN personnel in SVN) would cease 
as soon as the GNYN agreed to end the 
intervention, or showed in action that 
it was bringing the intervention to an 
end, There is every reason to assume 
that this objective so stated will present 
US policy in the most favorable form 
from the point of view of most other 
nations, 

11. The course and nature ‘of ‘the 
conflict demonstrate that the US can 
achieve its declared objective only by 
adoption of a strategic approach along 
the lines herein proposed, which are 


moreover in keeping with US combat 
This has been recognized by 
cially within 


tradition, 
many for some while, espe 
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“Jf, for whatever reason, it is 
decided to he paramounily une 
desir able to adopt such a, 
strategy the US should 1: enounce 
its commitment in Southeast 
Asia, end withdraw as r apidly 
as is physically mai 
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the military and intelligence structures. 
There remains to draw the final, and 
logically inescapable, conclusion: tha 

if, for whatever reason, it is decided 
to be paramountly undesirable to adopt , 
such a strategy-—and therefore as a 
consequence impossible to achieve our 
objective---the US should renounce its 
commitment in Southeast Asia, and 
withdraw as rapidly as is physically 
possible. 


1 Be Projected - 
My 


FATT les 


1. The public meaning of US armed 
intervention in VN can be established 
only in a global rather than a merely 
regional context. Whatever we say or 
do will be interpreted by the world 
either as a US betrayal of one of its 
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allics, or as a US act of aved be ey. 
alternatively, a aAppreved PERE eleage 


treaty obligations and a ante reac- 
tion to Communist apegression, 

2. The global context is established 
by two historical facts: the global na- 
ture of the Communist threat, and the 
global system of Free World defenses 
against it. The Communist threat is 
global because the Communists speak 
and think of their ultimate goal in terms 
of all mankind; also because cach na- 
tion falling victim to Communist ex- 
pansion is seen by other nations not as 
having been brought into this or that 
sphere of regional influence but rather 
as having been subjected to totalitarian 
dictatorship, This fate is understood by 
all other still free nations as one poten- 
tially threatening them, too, so that any 
parucular Communist takcover is ex- 
perienced by all free nations as a bell 
that tolls also for them. 

3. In response to Comimunis t. ageres- 
sion, the US and its allies have created 
a system of treaties, both collective and 
bilateral, of which SEATO is an in- 
tegral part. While the treaties are not 
‘made Icgally dependent on cach other, 
they are linked by the common factor 
of political stamina that results from 
the US commitment to the defense of 
nations exposed to Communist invasion 
and subversion, The prospect of US 
help enables each of these exposed 
countrics to sustain its will to be free 
rather than to hop on the Cornmunist 
bandwagon “while there is still time.” 
lf any of the exposed nations felt it 
necessary to look on future Communist 
rule as a foregone conclusion and re- 
minded itself, either from observation 
or past experience, how hopeless is any 
internal opposition to an established 


totalitarian regime, a rapidly increasing . 


number would hasten to join up today 
rather than tomorrow. In this interde- 
pendence of US commitment and the 
political stamina of exposed nations, 
the obligation of the US under the 
various defense treatics ‘is like an in- 
ternational litmus paper: 
US stands by its obligations, the ex- 
posed countrics will dare to feel sccure; 
once the US fails an ally, the coloring 
of the paper will change, and every one 
of our allies will come to feel exposed, 
alone and ultimately doomed. 

4. US global resistance to Communist 
expansion stems not from an arrogant 
desire to play policeman all over the 
weld but from the simple calcul. “on 
tnat not only our national security but 


so Jong as the 
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with the Powis! Unien, ced 
have in t prejectod a signifi. 
cant ane cuon bety veen, Asian 
Communism aad Russian 
Comunmism. If we were to 
continue this Inne, we would 
bar o ourse elves from presenting 
a canitict in Vietnam as part 
a plebal threat of Commu- 
nism aud our own action as 
an integral eloment in a glabal 
system of resistance to ioe 
miunist expansion. 'I'o GnpAe 
in militony action in wha 
would then appear as ¢ n pel 
‘Asian’ war ae mean to vis st 
not only the Joss of the. only 
justifica ation for our action, but 
also the vse of a hostile 
‘Asianism’ resenting our white’ 
presence there.” 
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also world peace are bound up with 
the resistance of the exposed nations to 
Communism. Each new nation to fail 
under Communist rule swells the total 
resources at the disposal of that 
enterprise, Czechoslovakia is today So- 
vict-occupied, which means that its arms 
and machines go wherever Moscow de- 
sires them to go, If Europe and South- 
east Asia should fall under Communist 
control, the Communist bloc’s power 
resourees would so overbalance ours 
that our hope for survival would come 
to rest wholly in the potential use of our 
nuclear weapons, 

5. HY SVN should be allowed to fall 
to Communist insurgency while we are 
present but merely looking on, the first 
countries to draw obvious conclusions 
for themselves would be the divided 
ones, Germany and Korea. She effect 
of that event in SEA has been desig- 
nated the “domino theory.” That term 
suggests something like an automatic 
or mechanical effect of the fall of SVN 
on its neighbors, Actually, the effect 
would consist of a radical re-assessment 
of the world situation and of the chance 
of anti-Communist resistance in arcas 
contiguous to Communist-dominated 
territory, setting in motion strong psy- 
chological and political forces favoring 
a yielding to Cominunism as the “wave 
of the future.” This effect would not be 
confined to SEA but would also occur 
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middie ast, and even in parts of LA, 
One could expect NATO's scams to 
Joosen or even burst; all other parts of 
our alliance system would be critically 
examined by our allies, with a stroup 
disposition to pull out and took for 
alternative shelters. 

6. If, on the other hand, 
vene rnassively in Victnam, given the 
global context of our commitments, 
repercussions may result from the geo- 
political character of this particular 
theater which might be looked upon as 
the wrong place. One could expect that 


we inter- 


. some of our NATO allics, who rallied 


strongly in view of the fall of Czecho- 
slovakia, would not consider the fall of 
SVN as a direct threat and would take 
a dim view of our action there. They 
might even conclude that our commit- 
ment in SEA takes away from the atten- 
tion we can give to Luropean security, 

7. Vhe same considerations would 
have applicd to Korea. In that case, we 
obtained not only the consent but the 
active participation of a goodly part of 
our allies. We sneceeded in ‘this because 
we based our intervention in Korea not 
on regional strategic motivations but on 
global ones: both the global threat of 
Communism, and also the desire, with- 
in the UN framework of col] ECENG se- 
curity, to punish “aggression” in’ the 
abstract, The Korean experience should 
warn us not to present the conflict in 
Vietnam in a mere regional context but 
continuously to emphasize its global 
significance. In a merely regional con- 
text, our intervention there would also 
look to many as if it were an act of 
imperialism, 

8. It follows that the most important 


us commitment ead the polit 
cal sane of exposed nations, 
the obli gation oft the US unc 
the various defense treaties 


like an internatic al Hitnus 
paper: so long as the US stands 
by its obligations, the exposed 
countries will dare to feel 
secure; once the US fails an 
ally, the coloring of the paper 
will change, and evary one of 


our allies will come to fool 
xposed, alone and ultimately 
doomed.” 
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ny 
‘Victnam is bound to occur in our own 
relations with the Sevict Union. Since 
1963 we have followed a policy of ac- 
commodation with the Soviet Union, 
and have in fact projected a significant 


. distinction between Asian Communism 
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this line, we would bar 
ourselves from presenting the conflict 
in Vietnam as part of a global threat 
of Communism and our own action as 
an integral clement in a global system 
of resistance to Communist expansion, 
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Private Communication to the Secretary of State Dean Rusk, miRHIEG “DA” (Dean 


Acheson?). 


December 14, 1964 
The honor of being asked for my opin- 
jon on an overt military intervention in 
Vietnam with combat units is highly 
appreciated. IT am returning the classi- 
ficd documents and other materials 
which you so kindly put at my disposal. 
You could not expect me to pass on 
the military aspects of the projected 
policy. I shall confine my remarks to 
a few ideas about the political aspects. 
1. The military potential of the Vict 
Cong and the Narth Vietnamese forces 
is bound to remain small except for out- 
side aid. The Chicoms can supply light 
weapons, food and some fuel. Most 
substantial aid would come from the So- 
viet Union. Without Sovict help our op- 
erations could be kept in a very low key. 
2. Soviet aid alone could raise the 
level of warfare to the point where 
both its scope and duration would turn 
into a problem of first magnitude, both 


internationally and on the homefront. 


Our relations with the Soviet Union 
and our chances of minimizing Soviet 
aid to North Vietnam are therefore of 
vital importance in the entire picture. 

3. Since 1963 we have been engaged 


on a-course of accommodation with the. 
to the point where we _ 


Sovict Union, 
have accorded quite differential treat- 
ment to Communism in Russia as dis- 
tinct from Communism in China. We 
have publicly stated that the Cold War 
is ended and that we consider the So- 
viet Union a power wholly committed 
fo the cause of peace. 

_ 4. If we were to engage our military 
forces in Vietnam and at the same time 
to cling to this line of accommodation 
with the SU, we would find ourselves in 
an extremely weak diplomatic position 


vis-a-vis Sovict aid to Victnam. We 
would be compelled practically to ig- 
nore that aid end would be deprived 
of diplomatic leverage for its reduction. 

5. Jiven more serious consequences 
could result on the homefront, and in 
relations with our European and Asian 
allies. 1f we make a significant distinc- 
tion between Communism of Moscow 
and Communism of Peiping, and call 
the first one our friend and the second 


our enemy, the impression must result 
DST SSL TA ET AEE TS 

“My cons sideved opinion is that 
as long as we are ui wilting to 
cisco ontinne the pol Hcy of ac- 


comrmodcation with . e Sovi ict 
Union, we should » invol ve 
our forces in overt Geth tine in 
Vietnam. ... We show! dapat 
the blame for a _biea down 
of the pattern of agreements 
and cooperation, on the 
shoulder of the { Soviet Union 

and hold out the prospect of 
returning to that evi in the 
same measnre in which Soviet 
aid to Vietnam will be 


reduced.” 


pait 
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that in Victnam we are anal fighting 
Communism but rather China, or, what 
is even worse, the J.iberation forces of 
Vietnam. It will be impossible ‘then to 
make sense of this war, for we have 
no urgent direct national interests that 


- would bid us go to war against Vict- 


nam, or even China. Vietnam, like Ko- 
yea, is a far-away place, and the only 
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copags “in military action in what, 
would then appear as a purely “Asian” 
war would mean to risk not only the 
Joss of the only justification for our 
action, but also the rise of a hostile 
“Asianism” resenting our “ywhite”, pres- 
ence there. 
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way in which US armed intervention 
there can be justified is in terms of the 
global threat of Communism. 

6. Jf we continue the course of ac- 
the Sovict Union, 
we would also feel ourselves inhibited 
from taking military steps that would 
keep Soviet aid from reaching North 
Vietnamese forces, e.g. closing ports of 
entry to Soviet ships. 

7. My considered opinion is that as 
long as we are unwilling to discontinue 
the policy of accommodation with the 
Soviet Union, we should not involve 
our forces in overt fighting in -Victnam. 

8. Jf the decision, however, should 
be made in favor of overt intervention 
in Vietnam, I urge very strongly that we 
make it clear to the Soviet Union that 
we are doing so in response to a Com- 
munist violation of the status quo in 
SEA, that we would react with equal 
determination to a violation of the sta- 
tus quo in Europe, the Middle East and 
elsewhere, and that we cannot have one 
policy in Europe and another in Asia. 
We should put the blame for a break- 
down of the pattern of agreements and 
coopération on the shoulder of the So- 
viet Union and hold out the prospect 
of returning to that pattern in the same 
racasure in which Soviet aid to Victnam 
will be reduced. As programs and pol- 
icies adopted since 1962/3 are being 
dismantled one after the other, we 
should do this in close consultation 
with our NATO allies and with flank- 
ing operations in the UN. 

9, The overriding purpose of this 
shift in our policy to the Soviet Union: 
should bé a double one: a) to minimize 
Soviet aid to Vietnam, and b) to keep 
before the cyes of the world and of our 
people the meaning of this war, which 
is the containment of Communist im- 
perialism. 
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Excerpt from Confidential Memorandum ‘prepared by Douglas Pike and Frank 
Trager at the request of Assistant Secretary of State Wiliam P. Bundy, July, 1964, 


1. The widespread: impression exists 
that the conflict-process in Vietnam is 
a civil war on the traditional model 
among and/or between contending Jo- 
cal factions. ‘his is an illusion, Unless 
the fundamental novelty of the Vict- 


namese situation is understood, no gen-, 


eral support for the war on the part of 
the American public can be anticipated. 
The authors of this memorandum 
would like to put particular stress on 
the factor of novelty, : 

2. The familiar term Viet Cong, a 
contraction of Vict Nam Cong San, 
meaning Vietnamese Communist, is im- 
precise, In itself, the term Viel Cong is 
a barrier to the understanding. 

3. The so-called Vict Cong actually 
consists of three interlocking but dis- 
tinct clements: 1) the People’s Revolu- 
tionary Party, or Communist Party of 
Vietnam, 2) the Liberation Army and 
3) the National Liberation front, com- 
prised of some twenty or more socio- 
political entities. 

4. One aspect of the “novelty factor” 
concerns the history of the National 
Viberation Front, or NLF. Untike pre- 
as “fronts,” such as the Popular 
Kront of the 1930s and 740s, the NLF 
structure came info being in 1960 be- 
fore there were any entitics for the 
“front” to, so to speak, front for, When 
it was founded. on December 20, {960 
-—-incidentally, in Hanoi pursuant to a 
decision taken at the 15th mecting of 
the Lao Dong (Communist Party) 
Central Committee in May, 1959-—it 
was correctly considered a phantom 
entity, existing only on paper. Grad- 
rally, however, the paper design was 
fleshed out. . 

5. A key factor in the fleshing out of 
the paper skeleton of: the NLF was the 
announcement, carly in 1960, of Sovict 
support for so-called “national wars of 
liberation.” ‘This meant that dissident 
factions within any underdeveloped na- 
tion would have maximum Sovict sup- 
port when they could mount an jnsur- 
gency. In effect, the policy of support 
ing “national wars o prover ” Was 2 
Soviet declaration of proved Fork 


US, in the sense that the Soviet Union 
was saying that it would cmploy its full 
military and political resources to upset 
the balance of power in-vitel sectors of 
the world. 

G6. Returning to Vietnam, the military- 
political thrust there must be fully un- 
derstood. Let us take cach of the three 
interlocking clements separately. 

7. Tbe National Liberation Front, or 
NL, consists of administrative and 
functional clements. 

a) The administrative structure is in 
essence an alternative government. It 
is bicrarchical in nature, with the NILE 
Central Commitiee at the apex. Lines 
of command run down through inter- 
vening administrative committees to ad- 
ministrative groups operative at the vil- 
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out of the paper skeleton of the 
NiLF was the amuouncement, 


early in 1969, of Soviet seppoxt 
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Jage level. This is the administrative 
central nervous system of the National 
Liberation Front. 

b) The fimnetional units comprise 


‘such groups as the Workers’ Liberation. 


Association, the Women’s Liberation 
Association, the Youth Liberation AS- 
sociation, the Student Liberation Asso- 
ciation, the Cultural Liberation Associ- 
tion (school teachers. librarians, etc.), 
the Patriotic and Democratic Journal- 
ists’ Association, as well as externally- 
oriented groups such as the Afro-Asian 
People’s Solidarity Committee. This 
structure is disciplined and subject to 
tight control by the NLF Central Com- 
mittee. : 

§. Until January, 1962 the Communist 
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the Southern Branch of the Vietnam 


Workers’ Party (Dang Lao Dong). At 
that time it changed its name to the 
People’s Revolutionary Party of South 
Victnam, with tighter organizational 
contro) by the DRV Cornmunist hicr- 
archy in Hanoi. Vhe PRP is not the 
only political element in the NLY, but 
jt is the dormir et one. The PRP is de- 
scribed as “t of the NLI, the 
“engine of the olution,” the “van- 
guard.” Jt has “fraternal tics” with 
Communist parties elsewhere. : 

9, The NLF, dominated by the PRP, 


thus consiiiutes “a partly indigenous | 


southern structure, an alternative gov- 
ernment, with chain-of-command_ rela- 
tions to the DRV hierarchy in the 
North. 

10. The Liberation Army of the NLP 
consists of two elements, a Full Mili- 
tary Force and a Paramilitary Force. 
The former js usually referred to as the 
Main Force, sometimes as the “hard 
hats” (because of the fibre-board Vict 
Minh helmets worn), and consists of 
some 75-80,000 regular troops. The 
Paramilitary Force, or guerrillas, about 
three times that number, is comprised 
of both men and women. The Paramili- 
tary Force itself consists of two types 
of guerrilla: a) the classic guervilla 
band, operating in a remote areca, and 
b) the Local Guerrilla, a part-time 
fighter who may work by day and carry 
out guerrilla actions at night. 

41. The objective of all three elements 
described above is political power. The 
political goals are identical to those of 
Communist parties elsewhere. The NLY 
is most accurately understood not as an 
indigenous South Vietnamese phenome- 
non but as an administrative arm of the 
PRV extending itself South through 
political-military pressure and organiza- 
tion. , 

12. NLF popularity was at its pinnacle 


“in 1962-63, but since that time has 


dropped precipitously. NLF village 
cadres have increasingly exhibited para- 
nojiac behavior with regard to the pos- 
sible presence of “spies.” Prisoners 
freed by allied troops from NL jails 
have told harrowing stories of “jus- 
tice’ in the villages. Villagers can now 
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“thought reform sessions,” the inercas- 
ing tax Jevies and the conscripting of 
young men into the Liberation Army. 


Of local supporters of the NLYV, it is . 


certain that.a very ‘bigh proportion 
should be classified as unwilling sup- 
porters. The secret of continuing NLF 

‘strength in the countryside is efficient 
organization, plus the poor communica- 
tions with the central government char- 
acieristic of Vietnamese socicly at ifs 
present stage of development. 

. 13. No certainty exists as to how the 
NLF would behave if it suceceded in 
wresting power from the Saigon pov- 
-ernment. Based on its current adminis- 
- trative structure, it would be expected 
to establish a totalitarian structure 
closely linked with that of DRV. Based 
on experience elsewhere, a struggle 
might be anticipated within the emerg- 
ing NLF regime between guerrilla cle- 
“ments, or some of thera, and the central 
apparatus. Given the disposition of 
power within the PRP, dissident guer- 
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“NLE village cacves have in- 
cree asbagly exhibited paranote 10 
behavier with regard io the’ 
possible presence of ‘spies,’ 


Prisouers freed by te ivoops 
from NILE jails have i told 
rarrowing stoxies of Sustice’ hn 
the villages. Villa agers can n0W 
be shot on the ssot 
to NILE divectives.” 


according 
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rillas and other dissident elements might 
be expected to lose this struggle. The 
central apparatus would have the poli- 
tical and military backing of the DRV 


* government in Hanoi. 


The authors of this memorandum 
would now like to move beyond the de- 
scriptive into the projective. 

a) Clearly, the first question must 
be: What will be the fate of the non- 
Cammunist government of South Viet- 
nam if the United States does nothing? 


Private letter from Ambassador Elbridge Durbrow, Ainbassador to Vietnam J957- 
196], to Secretary of State Dean Rusk, dated August 10, 1966, 


.Dear Mr. Secretary, 

Our: presence in Vietnam and our 
copunitment to the objective of keeping 
South Victnam from falling to the Com- 
munists are continuously assailcd by the 
charge that we are in fact preventing a 
‘people from achieving its unity and the 
‘National Liberation Front from carry- 
-ing out an essentially patriotic job. Is 
there no way of making clear to the 
world that national liberation is a cause 
that Communists have exploited re- 
peatedly to establish their rule? 

You know that in Vietnam two 


“movements for gaining national liberty ” 


have cxisted since the carly Thirties: 
one Communist and the other national: 
ist."You remember, of course, that dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation of Yugoslavia 
there also emerged Mihailovich « and 
Tito, a genuinely nationalist and a Com- 
munist: liberation moveinent; in that 
‘case, the British and we backed the 

wrong horse, as it turned out later, At 
present, the Communists still maintain 


o KO 


sIecper liberation movements in Malay- 
sia and the Philippines, after the nation- 
alistic forces beat them in the struggics 
of the Fifties. Incidentally, a specially 
instructive case is Byclorussia, where 
the Communists first created a national 
liberation movement, then pot into 
-power with the help of it, and finally 
erushed it with “much bloodshed. It 
seems that national liberation is a game 
in which many players can participate, 
and with different motives. The actual 
term “National Liberation Front” secms 
to have been.the exclusive property of 
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“A specially instructive case is 
Byelorussia, where the Com- 
munists first created a national 
liberation movement, then got 


- into power with the help of it, 


and inally crushed it with 
much, plooguede 
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pulling 


~matically 
~world of these truths? 


lished NLE organization, controlled by 
the Communist North and backed by 
the “Soviet Union and Communist 
China, will make the country ungov- 
ernable, The techniques for accoimplish- 


‘ing this are well-known. 


b) Suppose the United States pur- 
sues the course of protracted conflict, 
shoring up the Saigon regime, but a 
the same time providing cnough muscle 
for the Saigon regime to make ‘signifi- 
cant progress against the NLI? 

It must be clear here that the DRV 

can match US input in such a way as 
to neutralize it. Diversionary attacks 
will be carried out at various points to 
tic down the US forces. Meanwhile, 
the protracted conflict will be incon- 
clusive. 
15. From the above, one. ‘oneauion 
seems inescapable. The conflict in the 
South cannot be successfully concluded 
unless the North is definitively pre- 
vented from sustaining its political and/ 
or military structure in the South. 
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Communist organizations in Greece, 


Yemen, Venezuela and other places. 

The Communists have long ago em- 
braced the principle that there are cer- 
tain “holy” causes to which people will 
flock, and that these causes can and 
must be put at the service of the Com- 
munist strategy. Since gee ue, have 
skillfully exploited the “peace” move- 
ment. Even. earlier, they i the strong 
power of “anti-fascism” before 
their wagon, and “national liberation” 
as well as the peasants’ hunger for Jand 
have been their special mounts ever 
since Lenin’s days. 

A Communist-run National Libera- 
tion Front is nothing but a special 
branch of Communist military, para- 


_military and. administrative machinery 


that uses: and misuses the patriotism of 
honest people for its ultimate partisan 
purposes, 

In this day of “accommodation” with 
the Sovict Union, has it become diplo- 
impossible to remind the 


Sincerely yours, 
i bridge Durbrow 
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Memorandum of Special CIA Task Force on Soviet Posture in the event ef US 


Armed Intervention in SVN, 


Vhite House in May, 
and filed June 12.) 


(Requested by Y 
1964. Delivered 


SUMMARY 
Probable reaction of SU to open mili- 
tary intervention by US armed forces 
in ae 
. The Soviet Union presently oper- 

a under the strategy formulated by 

various oo documents published in 
November, 1957, December, 1960, and 
November, 1961 (Tab. J). These docu- 
ments contain the Party’s official ap- 
praisal of the world situation and stra- 
tegic directives for-the present period. 
“They resemble similar documents pre- 
viously adopted in 1920, 1928, 1935, 
cach of which was held binding until 
the adoption of ils successor, 

2, The present strategy commits the 
SU fo avoiding an all-out nuclear con- 
flict with the West, also to avoiding 
“local wars” which might lead to a 
gcneral conflict, but on the other hand 
to taking “a most positive attitude” 
toward “national liberation wars” and 
“popular MIDEIBGSs. » — (Khrushchev’s 
speech, Jan. 6 1961, Tab. II.) This Pa 
tern, called ‘ encetal co-existence,” is 
meant to be amined by sharply 
intensified “ideological struggle.” It en- 
visages great internal tensions and pres- 
sures occasioned in Western countries 
oy ongoing “national liberation wars” 
and Jooks on them as opportunities for 
Communists to enter into coalitions 
with Social Democrats, pacifists, pro- 
gressive and liberal forces, and others 
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generally opposed to present Western. 


policies, and through such coalitions to 
obtain control of this or that Western 
government. 

3. The strategy thus has a military 
and a political dimension, the latter 
being a design to help Communists 
achieve what they call “peaceful transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism,” 
which in turn depends on. Communist 
governmental control attained without 
the cost of civil war. The takeover of 
Crcchoslovakia in 1948 has convinced 
Sovict leadership that the way into 
governmental power with he help of a 
general leftist coalition is feasible and 
in general the surest: way to a Com- 
munist triumph. They are not likely to 
jeopardize their great expectations in 
this regard for anything Jess than an 
international emergency. 

4. The Sovict Union might break 
this entire policy pattern if if were 
faced by a direct military or political 
threat to its home base. Overt US inter- 
vention in Vietnam, however, will rath- 
er confirm the Soviet adherence to the 
present strategy, Not even a US military 
victory in SIA is likely to provoke the 
Soviet Union to a direct nucicar threat 
against the US, or to the introduction 
of nuclear weapons into the Vietnam 
theater, : 

5. The resort to serious diversions 
(Berlin? Middle East? LA?) would lie 
athwart the main Jine of the new stra- 
tegy which aims to make Communists 
acceptable to potential coalition part- 
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Memorandum of Spectal CIA Task Force on Chicom Posture in event of US 


Armed Intervention in SVN, 


(Requested by White Mouse in May, 
1964. Delivered and filed June 7.) 
SUMMARY 

J. China intervened in the second phase 


of the Korean war when the North 
Korean army was on the point of being 
annihilated; her intervention eventually 
served to save North Korea and estab- 
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ners. One ray assunic, “therefore, that 
even in the presence of overt US mili- 
tary action in VN, the Soviets will be 
disposed to play the game of “accom. 
modation” as they have done since 
1962/3. 

6. One should assume that for rea- 
sons of political exploitation Moscow 
is intercstcd in the longest possible dur- 
ation of a war in VN, ‘Lhe SU is Jikely 
to furnish Mas" with substantial arms, 
escalating its . cortionately to the 
rise of our ni wssures, and cn- 
abling Hanoi to pc beyond guerrilla 
warfare to “stage WJ?—conventional 
warfare---which according to Maoist 
principles is alone suitable for bringing 
a war to a victorious conclusion. 

7. Only a war of Jong duration will 
enable Sovict propaganda to exploit 
the situation fully with a view to the 
eventual developments of domestic 
politics mentioned under (2). The goal 
of a Soviet propaganda campaign of 
long duration would be to identify the 
US government and ils allics in SVN 
with imperialism, racism, militarism, 
fascism and aggression, and to alienate 
the US government from the people. 

8. The Sino-Sovict conflict will con- 
tribute to keeping Sovict aid to the 
DRY vigorous but inconclusive. A DRV 
victory altributable mainly to Chinese 
help can be as little in Moscow’s in- 
terest as a DRV. defeat attributable to 
insufficient Soviet aid. Moscow is pres- 
ently in no position to deny Peiping 
strong influence in the arca and, for 
ideological reasons, will not withhold a 
certain amount of practical cooperation 
with China, in regard to the DRV. 


AMIE Gted 


lish the cease-fire line near the 38th 
parallel. It should be assumed that 
China is likely to intervene directly in 
the Vietnam war only if and when the 
forces of the DRV are on the point of 
total defeat ; 

2. Fiven then, the situation now is 
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not what it was in 1951. Internal evenis 
in China have put severe lirnitations on 
the xegime’s ability for external action: 
a) The CPC is deeply split between 
the adherents of Mao and the regular 
Party apparatus; Mao, who still ha: 
charismatic leadership, has nevertheless 
been put on a siding. 

b) Widespread disaffection prevails 
in the countryside as evidenced by the 
29 issues of Kung-tso L’ung hsiin (the 
Red Army Bulletin) which recently fell 
into our hands (Sab. 1). 

c) The Sino-Sovict split compels the 
Peiping regime to count on the passibil- 

-jty of a military conflict with the Soviet 
Union, which automatically puts a two- 
front prospect on any military venture 
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11 December. 1963 


TO: Secretary of Defense 
Pentagon 


FROM: Mead, 
Division of Psychological 
Assesstnent 
CIA. 


RB: Psychological Evaluation of War- 
fare Involvement in Southcast 


Asia 


BACKGROUND: 

The US has a treaty obligation in Indo- 
china. The wisdom of the commitment 
rests on the belief that US security in- 
terests, global and in the Pacific, will be 
gravely threatened if the US does not 
maintain a policy of containment, Jf the 
Administration holds this is no Jonger 
truce, we recommend all troops and ad- 
visors be withdrawn from Vietnam. Jf 
this betief is still held, we emphatically 
recommend immediate massive escala- 
tion of the war effort. While it is not 
our function to prepare: the form this 
will take militarily, it is our duty to ad- 
vise’ on the psychological consequences 
of war on both the Victnamese people 
as well as on the American public. 
These we feel will prove critical. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: : 


‘The CHA 


in the South. 

d) Chinese production has been dis-. 
torted and severely set back by the 
“sreat Jeap forward.” 

e) Peiping has reflected its awarencss 
of-all of these limitations in a stance of 
great caution, as evidenced by her -reti- 
cence in the Indian war, and vis-A-vis 
Macao, Hong Kong and ‘Taiwan, 

3, The Chicoms arc obviously inter- 
ested in a protracted’ duration of any 
wat in Vietnam in which the US would 
be involved. China will scck to keep 
this war going by a steady flow of sub- 
stantial supplies, short of committing 
her own forees to a potential clash with 
US armed forces. China would draw 
advantages from a long war not only as 


she exploited the war in a propaganda 
campaign against the US, but also in 
the weakening of Wanoi and JJanoi’s 
increasing dependence on China. The 
dependence could not be greater if 
Chinese troops were dispatched to the 
DRY ‘since these troops would rather 
awaken the Vietnamese memory of past 
Chinese domination. a 

4. The likelihood of a Chinese com- 
mitment of troops to the SVN theater 
is further reduced because of the flank- 
ing threat from Taiwan, to which Chi- 
com communications and transport 
lincs would be exposed, especially when 
the US Seventh Flect and Okinawa- 
based aircraft and installations are 
taken into account. i 
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the US, the ARVN, the Viet Cong and and armory movements, bombing, 
the North Vietnamese. Long Yerm search and destroy missions will have a 
Warfare (LEW) will yield a no-win — disastrous effect on the Victnamese 
posture, thousands of deaths, and will population, At the present the alterna- 
have serious effects on our, as well as tives for allegiance for the Vietnamese 
Saigon's, political institutions. farmers are not compelling. The Vict 
Cong demands are contrary to their 
traditional values, and the Saigon gov- 
ernment has not been convincing in its 
agrarian programs. Jn the Jong ran 
troop movements _criss-erossing this 
population will only find the Viet Cong 
ahead, if not by assent then by terror. 
Additionally, of course, there will be a 
great toll on the landscape and ,cviron- 
mental resources of the country if LTW 
takes place. 

More specifically, the threat or pres- 
ence of war has obvious ill cflects on a 
population. Jor those who understand 
the ideological issues and are commit- 
icd to them, the war is viewed as a 
necessary evil and the concomitant 
tragedies are endured with relatively 
little psychological harm. Clearly, thts 
is a relatively small part of the Victna- 
mese population. The majority live with 
a day-to-day philosophy and passively 
accept and prefer peace and quict as a 
way of life over freedom. Prolonged 
war will alienate this population and 
tend to make them incorrigible. Also 
the ravages of war will tend to disrupt 
this segment of the population more 
than any other. 

Short Term Warfare (12-24 months): 
‘The objective of war is to win and to 

so as quickly and with as little loss 


DISCUSSION: 
A. Effects on Vietnamese 

Long Term Warfare QL-TW): - ‘The 
Vietnamese have already. been subjected 
to a prolonged conflict. Killing, pillage 
and all the rest is already a common- 
place occurrence, Yet, the conflicts to 
date are small in size and specific in 
damage. They have in a sense adapted 
to this continuing nuisance. 

LTW with continual American Groop 
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“Tong Term Waifaxe (TW ) 
will yield a ne-win posture, 
thousands of deaths, and will - 
have serious cfects on our, as 
well as Saigon’s, political insti- 
tations.... Gradual, slow 
escalation of the war over a 
period of years does not create 
in the Vietnamese people a 
souse of purpose or destiny. Tt - 

will only create hoxvor and 
depression. ... The Administra- 
tion should not start the Viet 
namese operations if they sce 
the war as an LEW afiain” 
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of life, property and socictal sta bility 
as possible 
achieved by a quick “In and Out” move, 
Gradual, slow escalation of the war 
over a period of years does not create 
in the Vietnamese people a sense of 
purpose or destiny. Jt will only create 
horror and depression. With a quick 
and purposeful strike involving boinb- 
ing and possible invasion of the North, 
the Vietnaniese will respond with clar- 
ity and determination. 


BR. American Public Opinion 

LTW: Jt would be an error to as- 
sume a protracted conflict in Southeas 
Asia would be supported by the pen 
can people. Any move on the part of 
the US will be criticized by a large 
vocal minority. This minority will grow 


. This objective can only ee 
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with time, for it is in the nature of the 
American people to wish not to be or 
seem to be belligerent. When it appears 
there are ambiguities in our purpose 
(and this state of affairs will surely 
emerge in-a war effort only abstractly 
involving American interests), public 
opinion will disengage the support 
gradually and completely. 


Jt is the attitude of those about to go 


into the armed forces or of normally 
liberally minded youth which will turn 


aggressive, As their anxiety about the 
faceless war grows, their hostility 
towards the American government and 
its institutions will become more in- 
tense. ‘They will observe they are acting 
aggressively towards their own govern~ 
ment and its policies——an attitude that 
they are not historically comfortable 
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The following memorandum (“Some Observations on the Psycho-Political Dimen- 
sion of the Vietnam Conflict: Enemy Operations aad Internal Dissidence”’), dated 
12 Sep 1962 and routed pro forma to the Director, CIA, was presumably pre- 
pared by @ covert CIA consultant (not igen ee except through the designator 


02.731). 
1. Communist docfrine understands 
psycho-political operations fo be a 


major weapons system, and potentially, 
at east in certain instances, the decisive 
weapons system. In the Victnam con- 
flict, the US has the capability of bring- 
ing to bear in the local theater an. over- 
whelming preponderance of conyen- 
tional-—-not to speak of nuclear—-weap- 
ons. This fact dictates, for the Com- 
munists, a high priority for the psycho- 
political system, since in this capability 
the Communists possess superiority, In 
terms of total strategy, psycho-political 
operations offer the potential of out- 
flanking the enemy, that is, the US. 

2. It is with respect to psycho-politi- 
cal operations that the essentially globa 
nature of the conflict is most unmis- 
takably apparent. In routine day-by-day 
aclivitics of the Communist-ruled na- 


tions and Communist organizations, 
there are divergences and disputes: cf., 


most conspicuously, the Sino-Sovict 
- disputes, as well as the factional and 
ideological fissions between and in local 
Communist parties and front organiza- 
tions. But in a struggle defined_ as 


a united front of all Communist cle- 
ments, governments as well as non- 
governmental organizations, automati- 
cally tends to sharpen up. ‘The psycho- 
political campaign is, in sum, both 
global and unified. (A tight command 
structure and continuous liaisdin are not 
required, since the shared ideological 
foundations and historical goals assure, 
for the most part, a sufficient coordina- 


tion.) The psycho-political campaign is- 


carried forward by and from Moscow, 
Peiping, Warsaw, Wavana, Hanoi and 
even Belgrade, together with all Com- 
munist parties and satellite organiza- 
tions, Moscow-oriented, ‘Yrotskyite, 
Maoist, revisionist, adventurist, etc. 
This has been demonstrated throughout 
the past decade of comparatively low- 
profile struggle in Yodochina, and will 
become more strikingly apparent when 
-—as has become probable—the strug- 
gic is escalated. 

3. From the point of view of Coin- 
munist conflict management, psycho- 
political operations constitute one ‘di- 
mension or mode of their total war. 
Within their global framework, Jndo- 


‘moral, 
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‘imperialist aggressor, 


with--and to explain these actions they 
will conclude that all government policy 
is bad and its officers corrupt and in- 
This kind of attitude develop- 
ment process is well understood, and 
it works Jike clockwork, 

_ As aresult the Administration should 
not start the Victnamese operations if 
they sce the war as an PW affair, 

srw: If the American public were 
prepared for the events in and around 
an STW operation they would over- 
Sees support the effort. Opinion 
would have to be shaped as carefully 
as it has been done in the past 

(See SOP SECRET-Sens, 1987439-— 
ROSEVET—-WW2). There would. still 
be serious criticism of the policy but it 
would remain minor if the entire event 
was over within 12 to 24 months. 


active local theaters or fronts. She US 
thus should consider itself engaged in a 
two-front (in the larger and Jong-term 
sense, global) war. It is probable that 
the enemy regards territorial US as the 
main front. 

4. Among primary objectives of 
Communist psycho-political operations 
arc, and will be, the following: 

a) Global, long-term: Weakening of 
the relative power position of the US; 
promotion of discords between US and 
other nations, especially allied nations; 
promotion of anti-US attitude in less 
developed nations; all as subordinate to 
long-term objective of defeat of US and 
thereby achievement, of Communist 
global hegemony. 

b) Indochinese theater, specific: Pop- 
ularization of image of US as invading 
anti-masses, anti- 
Asian, white racist, fascist, protector of 
local landlords, grafters and exploiters, 
etc.; presentation of Saigon govern- 
ment (so Jong as undesx-anti- Communist 
Icadership) as too] of US imperialism, 
corrupt, murderous, etc. (cf. current 
operation re President Diem); use of 
all opportune means to drive wedge be- 
tween Saigon government and US; 
utilization of US personnel (civilian 
and military) as carriers, conscious or 
unconscious, of Communist psycho- 
political initiatives. 
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tion of Indochina AP PLO VE ved Fon as 
opportunity to advance in Jong-terin 
cainpaign to maximize potential fissions 
and splits within US social structure, 


and to promote division between gov- 


ernment and. people. 

d) US theater, specfic: Maximum 
exploitation of antiwar sentiment, spon- 
‘tancously present under the prevailing 
climate of opinion, in relation to a con- 
flict of this nature (far-off, not ob- 
viously related to direct national inter- 
est, drawn-out and frustrating, ctc.); 
transformation of antiwar sentiment 
into a dissident, to the extent possible a 
subversive, movement against the US 
governuent and social order; atrocity 
propaganda; sympathetic stories and re- 
ports of VC and NVN; continuous 
anti-Saigon government propaganda, 

$5. Within the US theater (as global) 
the longtime fellow-travelers, sympa- 
thizers and dupes of the Communists 
--including those who have remained 
covert~-have automatically lined up in 
a de facto united front. Some of them 
are already finding their way to Tlanoi, 
forming committees, ctc., and: establish- 
ing active contact with their similars in 
othcr countries—-in many cases reviv- 
ing old acquaintances from numer- 
ous Conmmunist-controlled conferences 
sponsored by the World Peace Council 


and other international fronts. Tfow- 
ever, in the present situation the “anti- 
war movement’—-assuming that the 


Victnam conflict is to be protracted and 
expanded—-extends potentially far be- 
yond the circles with which the Corm- 
miunists and/or fellow travelers have in 


An early memorandum dated 26 May 1954 from Admiral Arthur W. Radford as. 
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we. to 
estab lish active contact. Lf the 
conflict is Jong, protracted and 
{ rustrating, itis safe te predict 
mh antiwar move a ONL 

foe vic ablein size and intousity 
will « develop from many sectoxs 
of the population... Tf the 
antis var movement reache ail a 
suffictently broad and i devel. 
oped Jevel—-as tt would prob- 
ably do if the conitict is sufit- 
ciently drawn. cut—this would 
mean iat the Communists 
would be ina pesiticn of 
psycho- Pp solitical leverage from 

vhich they could exere ise a 
considerable degree of control 
over the US poiitical process, at 
nee ast with respect to Mmdochina,” 
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the past becn able to establish active 
contact. Tf the conflict is long, pro- 
tracted and frustrating, it is safe to 
predict that ‘an antiwar movement 
formidable in size and intensity will de- 
velop from many sectors of the popula- 
tion: the youth (with the additional 
motivation of fear. or hatred of the 
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Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, 
entitled “Studies with Respect to Possible US Action Regarding Indochina,” had 
included the recommendation (3.a), “Employing atomic weapons, whenever ad- 
vantageous. .. 2? The text of the following cable from Admiral Ulysses 8. Grant 
Sharp, then Commander. in Chief, Pacific, to the Joint Chiefs of Staff-—though 
carefully obseured in spite of its ultra-secret designation—indicates that the pro- 
posal to make one or another use of nuclear weapons remained alive within tlie 
military as well as at least one section of the intelligence cominunities, 
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the intellectuals; the clergy; the 
media; the left wings of the major par- 
tics; in duce course, political figures 
cither influenced by ideological consid- 
erations or feeling that antiwar. is the- 
wave of the electoral future. ; 
6. This antivar sentiment and the 
mass antiwar movement into which it 
has already begun to develop has his- 
torical, psycholagical and moral roots 
not overily related to Communism or 
the Communists. ‘Phe Communists and 
their allics, in the US and globally, will 
not exercise direct control over its de- 
velopment and all of its activities, 
though they will over some. But, ob- 
jectively considered, the antiwar move- 
ment will constitute a receptor for the 
Communist psycho-political operations: 
it will be, in a general way, in reso- 
nance. Phis means that Wanol, the Com- 
munist apparatus in the US, and global 
Communism will be able to use the 
antiwar movement as a_ transmitting 
mechanism through which their ideas, 
slogans and proposals of the moment 
can reach and influence the broad US_ 
public in a “denatured” form, stripped 
of the taint of a too obviously Com- 
munist or enemy (Hanoi) origin. If the 
antiwar movernent reached a sufll- 
ciently broad and developed Jevel—as 
it would probably do if the conflict isp 
sufficiently drawn out--this would 
mean that the Communists would be in 
a position of psycho-political leverage 
from which they could exercise a con- 
siderable degree of control over the US 
political process, at least with respect 
to Indochina. 


COMMENTS ON ALL ASPECTS OF RET C 
WITIT EXCEPTION OF ANNEX NOVEMBER 
AND CINCPAC’S OVERALI. ESTIMATL OF 
FEASIBILITY AND IMPACT OF SUCCISS- 
FU]. COMPLETION OF REF C ON DRY. 
THIS MESSAGER COMPLETES CINCPAC’S 
VIEWS ON PROPOSED . OPERATION, 


CONCUR IN GENERAL APPROACH CON- 
TAINED IN ANNEX NOVEMBER WITIT EX~ 
CEPTION OF POSTDROP AIRBORNE MONI- 
TORING ‘REQUIREMENTS, GIVEN PROB- 
ABLE PRESENCE OF GYN UNITS OPERAT- 
ING IN GULE NoRTIT op 17TH PARALLEL 
AY DROP TIME, AND HIGHLY VARIABLE 


“UPPER ATMOSPIIERIC CONDITIONS PRE- 
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AY LEAST TWO ADDITIONAL PLATFORMS 
REQUIRED, PLATFORMS SHOULD HAVE CA- 
PARILITY OY INITIATING COMMUNICA~ 
TIONS WITHL GVN UNITS AFTER DROY ‘TO 
ADVISE OF PREDICLED FALLOUT PaA‘T~ 
TTYETUNS, IF ANY. CURRENT INTELLIGENCE 
ON TWO PROPOSED SITES FOR DEMON 
STRATION DROP SKETCILY AT BEST. WOW- 
EVER, BELIEVE ALTERNATIVE SITY A 
PREFERABLE. WHILE VISUAL IMPACY OF 
DROP WILL BE SINGLE MOST - DRAMATIC 
DIMENSION, SITE A OFPERS PROBABLE 
SUBSTANTIAL AUDIO DIMENSION AS WELL, 
GIVEN REDUCED DISTANCE FROM NWAI- 
PHONG, TOTAL POPULATION AND CIVIL 
JAN/MILITARY RATIOS AT NOTIT SITES 
BELIEVED ROUGILY YQUAL. 


CINCPAC BELIEVES VHAT WF C OFFERS 
SINGLE BEST POSSIBLE SOLUTION TO A 
FAVORABLE, DiCISIVE AND SPEEDY END 
TO PRESENT CONFLICT. POLICY OF GRAD- 
VATED MILIVARY PRESSULE TAS NOT 
YIELDED ANY DISCERNIBLE RESULTS TO 
DATE, NOR IS YUERE GROUKD FOR RE- 
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SINCE FACIE US STEP IN PROGRAM OF 
GRADUATED MILITARY PRESSURE CAN RE 
ANTICIPATED DY ENEMY, WILO CAN TAKE 
ALL- NECESSARY MJ:ASURES IN ADVANCE 
TO MINIMIZL UFFECTS OF ‘TiLESE SYTrrs, 
GRADUATID MILITARY PRESSURE SCL- 
NARI GUARAN SIS DRY ALIZITY TO Pi 
PARE IVSELP MILITARILY, ICONOMICAL- 
LY AND PSYCHOLOGICALLY FOR EACH 
SULSEQUENT STEP. BY JTS VERY: NA~ 
TURE, ‘THIS POLICY GIVES THE ENEMY 
OUR WAR PLANS JIN ADVA ICE. 


CINCPAC BELIEVES ENEMY STAYING POW 


ER IN VN CONFLICT CONSISTENTLY UN- 
DERESTIMATED, GIVEN POLITICAL DICTA- 
TVORSUIP IN DRY, ENEMY STAYING POWER 
PROBABLY SUPERIOR TO US. A LONG 
DRAWN OUT CONFLICT WILL WORIL TO 
ADVANTAGE, NOT QURS, AND 
POLICY OF. GRADUATED MILITARY RE- 
SYONSE PRACTICALLY GUARANTEES AN 
FATENDED CONFLICT. 


CINCPACG CONCURS THAT INCREASED RISK 


Tn the summer of 1966, apparently in response to a request by the Secretary of 
Defense or Assistant Secretary McNaughton, the Joint Chiefs of Staff analyzed 
the requirements of a “full-blown” blockade of North Vietnam and Cambodia, Up 
‘to this point, only a blockade of the South Vietnamese coastline had been at- 
tempted, under the fairly successful Market, Time program, and a‘blacklist of 
‘merchant ships which traded with North Vietnam had been established in order 
to reduce the availability of transport to the North Vietnamese. 


“The Joint Chiefs have reviewed the 
force requirernents, possible command 
structures, and probable impact and ef- 
fectiveness of alternative DRV_ block- 
ade options. We find that, to be efiec- 
tive, any blockade will have to’ include 
the Cambodian port of Sihanoukville 
-and any other potential decp- or medi- 
aum-draft ‘Cambodian offloading points. 


The following discussion is predicated . 


on the assumption that Cambodia will 
be included in any blockade cffort. We 
{nrther assume that it will be desirable 
to retain the option in- blockade of per- 
‘milling certain selected ships to pass 
through (for example, those carrying 
foodstufls for domestic NVN consump- 
tion}. We wish to make clear that while 
we believe a full-blown blockade to be 
& necessary condition if DRV support 
of forces in SVN is to be terminated, 
a blockade, by itself, will not be suffi- 


~ 
‘Soviet: and Gi 
arift capab lig. alr leake 


cient to do the job alone. 

Two basic options, or same combina- 
tion, are open to blockade planners: 

1. Passive blockade. A passive block- 
ade would be confined ‘to measures 
which avoid any face- -to- face US/DRV 
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“No blockade will be 100% 


effective ia denying outside 


‘mat terial support to enemy 
forees in SVN... . Road trans- 


port of material from cee ina 
through DRY to SVN ca 


proven he reduced to 6 tons 


a month, considering expected 
losses fa tee i, Given minimal 
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.effective in denying 


WILL RESULT PROM SUCCESSFUL COM 
PLETION OF PEMONSTRATION DROP, 
MOWLVER, Le VIS IS PRIMARY CHIT 
ON FOR DETERMINING SCOP ANID NaA- 
TURE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS IN SH 
ASTA, TY JS CLEAR TO ME VHA WITIH- 
DRAWAL JS PREFERRED COURSE OF AC» 
TION, J BULIEVE OUR CURKENT STRATE 
GIC POSTURE SUFFICIENT LO DETER ANY 
RASH ACT BY ELTIER CHICOMS Oh USSR, 

ALTHOUGH THIS MAY: NOY BE CASE rive, 
YEARS FROM NOW, 


W 


TOTAL IMPACL OF A SUCCESSFUS, WIGH 
ALTITUDE DROP OFF WAIPMONG HARBOR 
ON DRV LEADERSHIP IMPOSSIBLE TO )iS« 
TUAATE DIRECTLY, MOWEVER, CINCPAC 
FINDS JY DIFFICULT TO VISUALIZE ANY 
OTHER COURSE OF ACTION FOR US JN 
‘PRESENT. CONFLICT WHICH WOULD 13 
MOR LIKELY TO (4) BRING DRV TO 
CONFERENCE TABLE, (B) ENABLE US TO 
SETTLE CONFLICT ON FAVORABLE TERMS 
FOR OURSELVES AND GVN, AND (C) SAVE 
LIVES OF AMERICAN FIGHTING MEN, 
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or US/Communist bloc confrontation 
on the high seas or in DRV territorial 
waters. Measures to be taken in such a 
blockade would include (but not be 
lunited to) acrial, surface and = sub- 
surface mining of all DRV and Cam- 
bodian ports and approaches thercto, 
placement of obstacles such as sunken 
conerete-laden barges and LSs in har- 
bors and approaches, utilizing SVIN 
naval forces to intercept, board and in- 
spect any ships which request permis- 
sion to pass through blockade (or at 
tempt to run it), and a preatly cxpand- 
‘ed USS, intelligence effort to detect po- 
tential blockade runners and discritn- 
inate between ships carrying permissible 
(if any) cargos from those carrying 
contraband, 

2. Active blockade. An active block- 
ade would involve the overt participa- 
tion of US naval and air forces in the 
interception, boarding, inspection and 
cngagement (if necessary) of any ships 
which attempted to run the blockade. 
An active blockade would include most 
of the elements of the passive blockade 
option as well. 

‘Leakages. No blockade will be 100% 
outside material 
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ages can be expected consisting of ma- 
terial produced in DRY and shipped 
overland to SVN as well as supplies 
which enter into DRV overland from 
Chinese border. However, sustained and 
concentrated acrial bombardment of 
Lao Kay and Jang Son de links to 
China can reduce rail leakage to mini- 


mal amounts. Road pee « matexjal, 


from China through DRV to SYN can 
probably be reduced to 50 tons a month, 
considering expecied losses in transit. 
Given minimal Soviet and Chicom sus- 
tained airlift capability, air leakage 
should be inconsequential, 

Force requirements 

1. Passive blockade. Considerable re- 


jnforcement of mine warfare forces in 


WESTPAC would be required: a) a 
minimum of two additional MSY divi- 
sions; b) additional surveillance capa- 
bility; c) one squadron of P3-As or two 
squadrons of S2s, with Jand-based, sup- 
port requirements; d) augmentation of 
intelligence asscls, including one addi- 
tional AFTR and two airborne ELUNT 
platforms. One on-station and one re- 


value. MSPs will need surface com- 
batant support when carrying out oper- 
ations.in hostile environment. At Icast 


one FD division will be necessary for, 


this mission. Further ranterial and 
logistic support will need to be a 
nished to SVIN navy units engaged i 
intercept and inspection duties, 

2. Active Blockade, Yo addition to 
issets needed to support passive block- 
ade, two additional divisions of J>Ds 
and two divisions of PTs would be re- 
quired. Air cover of US intercept and 
inspection operations can probably be 
tasked to Yankee Team carrier. 

Command Structure 

ixperience pained in Market ‘Time 
operations suggests the need for a sin- 
gle over-all authority to cxercise com- 
mand and control of any full-blown 
blockade effort. Given the potential 
sensitive political problems arising in the 
carrying out of any blockade, and the 
need for immediate, high-Jevel response 
to developing sitvations, it is suggested 
that the command and control clement 
in charge of blockade operations be di- 
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Summary of draft memorandum “Protracted Conflict and American Historical 
and Societal Character,” from the Committee of Historians and Cultural Anthro- 
pologists, prepared by Professor Daniel Boorstin of the Dept. of History, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, to President John I, Kennedy, June 30, 1963, 


Some of the basic points are: 

a) American society is achievement- 
oriented. The American expects his ef- 
forts to issue in definite, even measur- 
able results. When his efforts fail to pro- 
duce such results he becomes cimbit- 
tered and, often, irrational. (See Ap- 
pendix A: Robert K. Merton, “Patterns 
of Cultural Goals and Institutional 
Worms”; also, Merton and Rossi, “Ref- 


In accordance with your request of 
May 30, 1963 the full Committee met 
June 7-12 in Chicago to review the 
problem of protracted conflict in the 
context of American historical expe- 
rience and from the perspective of cur- 
rent socictal valucs. These conferences 
and a review of relevant data issued in 
the following tentative conclusions. 

1. In the abstract, a prolonged con- 
fiict in Vietnam, characterized, when 
necessary, by increasing pressure upon 
the enemy applied in, minimal incre- “Aimertean society is achieve- 
ments, would appear both rational and yreptorian ted. "he 
prudent. Jt would appear to. avoid the expects his effor is to jsstte 
extremes of both defcat and large-scale, aoe <r 
possibly nuclear, warfare. 

2. However, serious objections to 
such a course exist on the grounds of 
the American historical experience as 
that has shaped the habits and expecta- 
tions of Americans at the present time. 
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Potential Problenis 
In addition to the international politi- 


cal problems discussed elsewhere in this 


memorandum, certain operational prob- 
lems arising out of any blockade can be 
foreseen, “hese incJude: etonation of 
mines by ships carrying permissible 
cargo, with resulting international con 
plication. . . . As we have discovered 
from Market ‘Time ops, ainan Island 
wil! play a crucial role in any attempts 
to evade a blockade. Accordingly, any 
blockade line and intcHigence collection 
program will bave to be designed to 
insure maximum detection of trans- 
shipments from Wainan. . Coastal 
traffic between China and NVN_ will 
probably be best countered via a pas- 
sive barrice in the Mon Cay: vicinity 
on the NVN/Chicom border, Active 
operations in this area will be difficult 
to carry out and subject to substantial 
risk of active interference from NVN 
or Chicoin naval forces. 

Probable impact of and international 
repercussions from full-blown blockade 
operation lie outsides scope of request. 


erence Group Theory and Social Mo- 
bility.”) H should be pointed out that 
the expectation of definite and/of mea- 
surable results does not exist in societies 
where a different conditioning has pre- 
vailed. In such non-achicverncnt ori- 
ented socicties, the individual is often 
content fo go from day to day for long 
periods of time sustained by other kinds 
of values built into the culture, 

b) American socicty is “progressive” 
in the sense that effort is expected to 
produce not only tangible results but a 
general improvement in the over-all 
staic of affairs. When such improve- 
ment is not forthcoming, dysfunction- 
ing, both individual and systemic, is 
likely to result. (See Appendix B: John 
A. Clausen, “The Sociology of Mental 
Yiness”; Albert K. Cohen, “The Study 
of Social Disorganization and Deviant 
Behavior.”’) ; 

c) American society is individualistic 
and .contractual in significant respects. 
This means that the individual is fess 
content to subordinate his own satisfac- 
tions for the good of the Jargor social 
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enfity than he js in other sccietios, and 
this reluctance increases exponentially 
in the absence of the rewards noted in 
a and b. (Sce Appendix C: Willian J. 
Goade, “The Saciclogy of the Family”; 
Georg Simmel, “Conflict and the Struc- 
iuve of the Group.”) ‘Che failure of the 
gcoup to produce such expected re- 
wards characteristicelly results in re 
-bellious behavior directed et the group, 
as well as the “de-legitimizing”’ of said 
proup. 
~d) Yhe factor of time pervades 
Asmerican socio-cultural value systems 
to an unprecedented degrec. (See Ap- 
pendix D: JI. Werner, ct al, “Rhythunic 
Activity and the Perception of Time’: 
J. A. Dyal and ‘TP. A. Wolland, “Dis- 
crimination Reaction Time as a Joint 
Fonction of Manifest Anxicty and Jn- 
telligence”; and H.C. J. Duyker and 
WN. UG. Vrijda, “National Character and 
National Stereatypes.”) In all areas of 
his daily life, Professor Mead noted, the 
American is conditioned to an environ- 
ment of speed, to a high degree of auto- 
maticity and to cfliciency in a wide va- 
yicty of social and economic relations. 
This produces “impaticnce’ when time 
expectations are not satisfied. (See Ap- 
pendix E: ?. BE. Mechl, “Schizotaxia, 
Schizotypy and Schizophrenia.”) Vro- 
fessor Cottrell observed the relationship 
between time in American life generally 
and time as a factor in mass Arnerican 
entertainment, as in professional foot- 
ball, hockey, boxing, etc., where the 
clock is a key clenicnt in the total ex- 
perience. Professor Cottrell pointed out 
that American sport, relative to sports 


Ltt! 
ral 


jn other socio-cultural contexts, makes 

emate’; and fur- 
ther, that the mass American sporling 
herozs-are the “knock-out” puncher, the 


“home run” hitter, and the professional . 


querterback who “throws the Jong 


bomb.” He persuaded the other confer-" 
ces that these were important clues to 


American cultural-cmotioual patterns. 

¢) Jn contrast to other cultures, 
Americans exhibit a very high boredom 
cosfiicicnt. This is related to the time 
factor discussed above. Several confer- 
ecs felt that a “protracted conflict” 
would, among other cffects, produce 
widespread boredom, apathy etc, Pro- 
fessor McLuhan made the point that 
television, even the televised news, is 
frorn one’ perspective entertainment. No 
audience, he. said, would tolerate the 
same show night after night indefinitely. 

f[) American socicty is increasingly 
technological. The American lives iv an 
environment where technological pawer 
is characteristically brought to bear to 
achieve specific results in e short period 
of time. This conditions his expecta- 
lions generally. It is worth noting that 
the young-~-i.c., those who would bear 
most of the burden of the war-~are pre- 
ciscly the segment of the population 
most conditioned by the post-World 
War II environment of technological 
efliciency. : 

3. The wars fought by the United 
States since ‘the industrial revolution 
have been relatively short (contrast the 
Thirty Years War, the Mundred Years 
War, the extended conflict between 
England and Vrance between 1688: and 
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Handyritten note by Secretary of State summarizing the results of a high-level 
departmental meeting at which the advisability of seeking a declaration of war 


had been discussed, dated Feb. 10, 1965. 


The following reasons pro and con 
were adduced during the mecting: 

a) Decl. of war against NLF (The 
Wational Liberation Front created by 
Wanoi as the ostensibly South Victnam- 
ese framework for the North Victnam- 
ese cflort) is out of question; if would 
elevate that entity to the dignity of a 
state and would preclude any ultimate 
political success of our action. 

b) Decl. of war on North Victnam 


unadvisable because of the mixture of 


Southern subversive and Northern mili-. 


tary and paramilitary operations; also 
because of consistent denial of Hanoi 
that, its troops are operating in the 
South. , 

c) Freeedent of Korea as an wnde- 
clared war. 

d) For a short term cffort, Tonkin 
Res. is sufficient, decl. of war would 
become desirable only if war were to 


J815, the Pelopoiinesian War and many 
other carlicr confiicts, not to mention. 
the most pertinent of all, the war that 
has becn waged by Victnamese against 
cach other, the Sapancse, the Trench 
and the Americans for the Jast half- 
century). ‘fhe American wars have 
been characterized by the concentrated 
application of power and the ‘sudden 
“breakthrough.” The American military 
services are a reflection of the larger 
Arncrican society and its cthos, and 
nothing in the historical experience of 
either would ‘secm to make it easily 
adaptable to protracted conflict. (See 
Appendix FF: RB. A. Katzell, “Contrast- 
ing Systems of Work Organization”; 
Robert M. Gagne, “Military ‘Training 
and Priucigh. of Learning’: also Mil- 
ton Jensen, 0 eo and Non-Adjust- 
ive Reaction tu bssic ‘Training in the 
Air Voree.”) , 

4. The “Report of the Subcom- 
mittce on Southeast Asia” emphasized 
the contrast between the Amersican and 
Victnamese socio-cultiiral context, viz. 
Whereas the prevailing value structure 
in America is negative as regards pro- - 
tracted conflict, the prevailing value 
structure in Southeast Asia is positive. 
Ir the case of cach factor, a) through 
f£), the Vietnamese is better adapted to 
this kind of warfare than the American. 

5. Conchision: It was the conclusion 
of the Committee that on these and 
other grounds specified at length in the 
Report that from a soctal-anthropologi- 
cal-historical perspective the waging of 
a protracted conflict in Vietnam is con- 
tra-indicated. 
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last for years. In view of sharp actions 
proposed by Joint Chiefs, including ac- 
tive blockade, cutting Yo Chi Minh 
Trail, and exerting diplomatic and eco- 
nemic pressures on SU, one must an- 
ticipate rapid attrition of aggressive 
potential of DRV by late 1966, and 
conclusion of overt military operations. 
After that only mopping up operations. 

e) Commitment of US troops by 
Pres. without declaration has ample 
precedents (over 100 times?). 

f) Docl. conjures up prospect of use 
of atomic weapons which we do not 
want even fo sugpest. 


io 
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Planning of the Vietnam: War, a study 
“by members of the Institute of Policy 
Studies in Washington,’ including . 
Richard J. Barnet, Marcus Raskin, and 
Ralph Stavins.* In their introduction ' 
to the study, the authors write: © 
‘Tn early 1970, Marcus Raskin con- : 
ceived the idea of a study that would | 
explain haw the Vietnam disaster hap- 
pened by analyzing the planning of the . 
war..A group of investigators directed | 
by Ralph Stavins concentrated on 
‘finding out who did the actual plan- 
ning that led to the decisions to bomb 
North Vietnam, to jntroduce over a 
half-million troops into South Viet-; 


‘nam, to defoliate and destroy vast | 
areas of Indochina, and to create” 


millions of refugees in the arca, 
oF “Ralph Stavins, assisted by Canta 
Pian, John Berkowitz, George Pipkin, 
and Brian Eden, conducted more than 
300 interviews in the course of ‘this 
study. Among those interviewed | 
were many Presidential advisers to 
Kennedy and Johnson, generals and 
‘admirals, middle level bureaucrats who 
occupied strategic positions in the 
national security bureaucracy, and offi- 
‘cials, military and civilian, who carried ' 
‘out the policy in the field in Vietnam, 
“4 number of informants backed up 
their oral statements with documents. 


in their possession, | including informal 
(minutes of meetings, ‘as weil as por- 


‘tions of the official documentary rec: 
‘ord now known as the “Pentagon 
Papers.” Our information is drawn not. 
only from the Department of Defense, 
but also from the White House, the’ 
Department of State, and the Central 
Intelligence Agency.” 

The study is being: published in two” 
volumes. The first, which includes the: 
article below, will be published early in’ 
August. 
May, 1972. 


: Rainh L. Stavins 
The aiticts that follows is part of The 


The second wiil appear in. 7 
The CIA referred to the attempted coup 
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At the end of March, 1961], the CIA 


circulated a National Intelligence Esti- 


mate on the situation in South Vict- 


‘ nam, This paper advised Kennedy that’ 


Diem was a tyrant who was confronted 
with two sources of discontent, the 


non-Communist loyal opposition and 


the Viet Cong. The two problems were 
closely connected. Of- the spreading 
Viet Cong network the CIA noted: 


Local recruits and sympathetic or. 
intimidated villagers have enhanced 
Viet Cong control and influence 
over increasing areas of the coun- 
tryside. For example, more than — 
one-half of the entire rural region 
south and southwest of Saigon; as 
well as some areas to the north, 
are under considerable Communist 
control. Some of these areas are in 
effect denied to all government 
authority not immediately backed. . 
by substantial armed force, The «° 
Viet Cong’s strength encircles Sai- 
gon and has recently begun to 
‘move closer in nie city, 


The people were not opposing these 
recent advances by the Viet Cong; if 


anything, they seemed to be support- 


ing them. The failure to rally the 
people against the Viet Cong was laid 
to Diem’s dictatorial rule: 


There has been an increasing “dis: 

position within official circles and 

- the army to question Diem’s abili- 

ty to lead in this period. Many 

feel that he is unable to rally the. 
-people in the fight against the 

Communists because of his -reli- 

ance on virtual one-man rule, his 

‘tolerance of corruption extending © 
even to his immediate entourage, 

and his refusal to relax a rigid 

system of public controls, 


‘The study is the seanoantbiity of its: -against -Diem -that--had- been led by 


authors and'does not necessarily reflect 
the views of the Institute, its trustees, 
: or fellows. : 
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‘General Thi in November, 1960, and 
concluded that another coup was likely, 
‘In spite of the gains by the Vict Cong, 
they predicted that the next attempt to 
overthrow Diem would originate with 
the army and the non-Communist 
opposition. 7 


The Communists would like to_ 
initiate and control a coup against 
Diem, and their armed atid sub- 
versive operations including united 
front efforts are directed toward 
this purpose. It is more ‘likely, 
however, that any coup attempt 
which occurs over the next year or 

so will originate among non- 
Communist elements, perhaps a 
combination of disgruntied civilian - 
officials and oppositionists and 

army elements, broadex than those 

involved in the November attempt, 


In view of the broadly based opposi- 
‘tion to Diem’s regime and his virtual 
reliance on one-man rule, it was unlike- _ 
ly that he would initiate any reform 
measures that would sap the strength 
of the revolutionaries. Whether reform 
was conceived as widening the political . 
base of the regime, which Diem would 
not agree to, or whether it was to 
consist of an intensified counter- 
insurgency program, something the 
people would not support, it had, 
become painfully clear to Washington 
was not the path to 
victory. But victory was the goal, and 
Kennedy called upon Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Roswell Gilpatric to draw 
up the. victory plans. On April 20, 
1961, Kennedy asked Gilpatric to: 


a) Appraise the current status and 
future prospects of the Communist 
drive to dominate South Vietnam. 
b) Recommend a series of actions 
(military, political, and/or econom- 
ic, overt and/or covert) which will 
prevent Communist domination of 
- that country,» ‘ 


continued 
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Gilpatric organized an Interdepart- 
mental Task Force with representatives 
from State, Defense, CIA, the Inter. 
national Cooperation Agency, the US 
‘Information Agency, and the Office of 
‘the President, with Brigadier General 
Edward Lansdale as operations officer. 
Their report was to be completed in 
one week. ; 

The final version, “A Program of 
Action to Prevent Communist Domina- 
tion of South Vietnam,” was sub- 
mitted to Kennedy on May 6. The 
‘victory plans recommended by the 
Gilpatric Task’ Force called for the use 
of "US ground troops and a bilateral 
treaty. between the US and the GVN. 
Both proposals stood in direct viola- 
tion of the Geneva Accords, but were 
required because “it is essential that 


President Diem’s full confidence in and - 


communication with the United States 
be restored promptly.” — 

Diem suspected that. the United 
States was wavering ia its commitment 
to the GVN on several grounds, some 
rational, such as the negotiations for a 
Laotian settlement, others irrational, 
such as his belief that 
played a role in the attempted coup of 


November, 1960, But it was ‘Diem’s 
suspicions, not the justification for 
them, that compelled Washington to 


give serious consideration to using 
evs:ind troops and to signing a treaty 
the GVN, evén though Diem’s 
pullciss were demonstrably: bankrupt 
and the suggested remedies violated 
international law. The feeling was be- 
ginning -to take hold: in 
that if the US took over the job, 
Diem’s policies would not matter. This 
belicf was to be reinforced during the 
crisis in the fall of 1961, when 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk recom- 
mended that the United States simply 
take over the machinery of government 
in the South, should ground troops be 
introduced into the combat theater. 


Ceterditns international law was 


viewed by the Kennedy Administration ~ 


as a problem far less’ significant than 
that ‘of building support for a bankrupt 
GV.N. Nevertheless, the question ex- 
ercised the minds of officials in Wash- 
ington, In his report 
Gilpatric, for example, advanced the 
following argument to mect the charge 


that the United States was flouting the’ 


law: 


Approved For Releases 


‘be given 


“use of US 
the US had 


‘troops? Indeed not. 


Washington: 


to Kennedy, - 


Geneva. 

Accords have placed inhibitions 

upon free world action while at 

the same time placing no restric- . 

tions. upon the Communists, Am- 

bassador Nolting should be in- ° 

structed to enter into preliminary 

discussions with Diem regarding 

' the possibility of a defensive secur- 
ity alliance despite ‘the inconsis- 


tency of such actions with the .° 


Geneva Accords, 

This action would be based on 
the premise that such an under- - 
taking is justified in international 
law as representing a refusal to be 
bound by the Accords in a degree . 
and .manner beyond that which 
the other party to the Accords has 
shown a willingness to honor, 
Communist violations, therefore, 
justify the establishment ° of the 
security arrangeinent herein recom- 
mended. Concurrently, Defense 
should study the military advisa- 
bility of committing US forces in 

* Vietnam. 


This was the explanation that would 
to the American public: 
Communist violations of the Accords 
justified the bilaterat treaty and the. 
ground forces, But would 
this’ explanation also convince official 
Washington of the need to deploy 


port, Gilpatric informed Kennedy why 
US troops were needed in Vietnam. 
“US forces are required,” 
wrote, “to provide maximum psycho- 
logical impact in deterrence of further 
Communist aggression from North 
Vietnam, China, or the Soviet Union.” 


.They would. also serve an additional 


purpose: “to provide significant mili- 
tary resistance to potential North Viet- 
nam Communist and/or Chinese Com: 
munist action” (italics added). 


| 


In the same re- : 


Gilpatric . 


The US public was to be told that | 


Washington had a legal right to deploy 
troops in response to actual Com- 
munist transgressions, 
Washington would decide to act be- 
cause of 
tion. Of course, “further”. aggressions 
from China or the Soviet Union could 
hardly be equated with past violations, 


- especially since neither country had set 
-foot in South Vietnam. Indeed, Russia | 


had sponsored the two Vietnams for 
‘membership in the United Nations as 
late as 1959. “Further” aggressions 
from the North, such as reactivating 


apparatus manned by Southern cadres 
and fed’ by Southern peasants, were 
Hanoi’s delayed response to the initial 


while privately . 


“potential” Communist ac- . 


i 


‘the guerrilla apparatus in the South, an” 


‘after 


“Crient,” Johnson 


collusion with Washington, had refused . 
to consult with the North or hold 
elections in the South, as required by 
the Geneva Accords. . 
Thus, Washington’s reason for de- 


ployirig combat troops directly contra: 


dicted the explanation that would be 
given to the press and to Congress. 
Washington had decided that the way 
to manipulate international law was to 
fool the American people. 

n° May 11, President Kennedy, 
reviewing the findings of the 
Gilpalric Task Force, issued.a National 
Security Action Memorandum which 
‘contained several important decisions 
on Vietnam. Such memoranda, written 
by the Special Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs, McGcorge 
Bundy, were used to convey Presidential 
orders to all the agencies that were to 
carry them out, or needed to know 
about them. The NSAM of May 11 
stated: 


is to -prevent 
domination of South 


1. The US objective 
~ Communist 
Victnam. 


2. A further increase in GVN forces - 


from 170. ,000 to 209 ,000 is to be 
assumed, 


3, Defense Department is directed to 
examine the size and composition | 


-of US forces in the event that such 
forces are committed to Vietnam. 
4. The United States will. 
' increase the confidence of Diem. 
5. The Ambassador should begin nego- 


tiations for a bilateral arrangement. 


with Vietnam, 


seek to’ 


6. The program for covert action is | 


approved. 


- Gilpatric asked the Joint Chiefs of | 


Staff their opinion on the desirability 
of deploying. US forces to Vietnam. 
They recommended immediate de- 
ployment of-a sufficient number to 
achieve the objectives set forth in 


the Gilpatric report. To set the ma- | 


chinery in motion, the Joint Chiefs 
added, Diem should.“be encouraged to 


reanest that the United States fulfill its. 


SEATO obligations... Upon receipt’ 
of this request, suitabie forces could be 
immediately deployed.” 


Vice President Johnson was dis- 
patched to Vietnam to shore up 
Diem’s confidence in the US commit- 
ment by. “encourazing” him to request 
US ground troops. Referring to Diem 
as. “the Winston Churchill of ihe 
asked him to make 
this request. But much to Washington’s 


VA 1408 6GlIA- BARB 410 AF9ROO1 Ob0090U0bIe:son that’he did 


not want foreign troops on Vietnamese. 


westianned 


a 


‘supplies from outside sources,” 


soil, except in the. event of overt 
: ageression, Moreover, he pointed out, 
the presence of UApproyed ror 
contravene’ and nullify the Geneva 
Accords. The semblance of legality 
could be preserved, he added, if Ameri- 
can troops were channeled, as “ad- 
visers,” through the Military Assistance 
Advisory Group (MAAG), which had 
been in South Vietnam since the 
pe Pats 

After Johnson’s visit, Diem sent a 
Jetter to President Kenn edy expressing 


gratitude for Johnson’s offer of assis- 


tance. “I was most, deeply gratified by 
this gracious gesture by your dis- 
tinguished Vice President, , particularly 
as we have not become accustomed to 


Q views as to, Figs A AE Big : 
Deg jaaced: s08 OUR Quin NA ‘policy of infiltration if SEATO and US 


i troops were deployed in the South. 


our needs,” he wrote, concluding with 
the reminder that “‘we can count. on 


‘the material support from your great. 


country which will be so esseniial to 
achieving final victory.” Material sup- 
port, not US troops, would be fur 
nished by Washington; otherwise Diem 
-would-make himself even more vulner- 
able to the Commupist charge that he 
was a colonialist. ; 
During the summer of 1961, when 
‘the situation in Indochina deteriorated, 
‘Diem. changed his mind and requested 
a treaty and troops from the United 
States. On October 1, the recently 
appointed Ambassador Nolting re- 
ported that Diem wanted a bilateral 
defense treaty with the US; on the 
thirteenth, Diem requested ground 
troops. These requests coincided with 
‘the conclusion of Defense Department 
and JCS studies, both of which advised 
the President to dispatch US troops to 
Vietnam, as well as with the announce- 


-ment of a forthcoming “fact-finding ie 
to Vietnam by two White- 


mission” 
House advisers, General Maxwell Tay- 
lor and Walt W. Rostow. 


The Defense Department’s study ‘of 
the Viet Cong movement produced the 
discovery that the men and material 
originated in the South, not the North, 
The Department found that although 
the level of infiltration from the North 
was increasing, the “vast majority of 
Vict Cong troops are of local origin.” 
If Hanoi was not furnishing the troops, 

was it at least furnishing the supplies? | 
“There is little evidence of major 
the 
Defense Department study found, 
“most arms being captured or stolen 

from GVN forces or from the. French. 
during the Indochina war.” The North 
had given moral support to the insur 


gents, but little else, REE evoeee Relpaseo 


', ground troops, as favored by the Joint _ 


United ofates do? ‘, 


- border 


Having Gs ined that the Viet 
ong movement was local in origin 


Chiefs, or the use of nuclear weapons, as 
Admiral Felt, the 


lores? plated b 
36/200 15188: GIACBIDRBArG Abate 60009 O06 of the Pacific, 


that 11,000 US combat troops and 
11,800 support troops be deployed to 
- Vietnam for the purpose of sealing the 
against any possible future 
infiltration. from the North. 
Department added, these troops would 
be insufficient to establish an anti- 
Communist government in the South. 
“The ultimate force requirements [for 
‘that purpose] cannot be estimated 
with any precision,” the Deparifent 
Seatcas “Three divisions would a a 
guess,” 

The Joints Chiefs of Staff, in their 
teply to Gilpatric, reasoned that the 
North, would rely still further: upon a 


‘The Joint Chiefs speculated that it 
would be uncharacteristic of the North 


. to respond with an overt invasion of 


the South, but in the event thai it did, 
the US would have to send in three 
divisions. If China threw its weight 
into the struggle, then six US divisions, 
or a total, of 205,000 men, would be 


Tequired, and the use of nuclear 
weapons would become: a distinct pos- 


sibility, 

The CIA took the Viet Cong cea 
less seriously than the Defense Depart- 
ment did, and identified the non- 
Communist (perhaps. one should say 


anti-Communist) South as the im-,_ 


mediate danger to Diem. The agency 
wrote: ; : 


Most immediate threat to Diem is 
not’a military takeover by the 
Communists but the mounting 
danger of an internal coup by 
disgruntled mititary and civilian 
members of the government who 
are critical of Diem’s leadership. . 
These critics hold that Dicm’s 
> heavy hand in all operations of the . 
government is not only hampering 
the anti-Communist military effort 
' but is steadily alicnating the popu- 
lace, 


Should a SEATO. task force be 
dispatched to Vietnam as an alternative 


to US troops—one of the contingency 
plans circulating in Washington at the 


time—the CIA, like the Joint Chiefs, 
discounted the likelihood of a Northern 
invasion. Hanoi’s strategy, the CIA 
believed, would be “to play upon 
possible SEATO weariness over main- 
taining substantial forces.” Once this 
weariness became evident, “the Asian 


members would soon become disen- - 


chanted and look to the US to do 
something to lessen the burden and to 
solve the Foon Whether this some- 


But, the’ 


forces (CINCPAC), was left undecided. 


* 
Af the CIA analysis was correct, the 


_ US faced the possibility of a major war 


on the Asian mainland for the purpose 
of defending the narrow base of the 
Diem regime against its own pcople. 
Even the anti-Communist opposition in 
‘the South was rapidly being . trans- 
muted into part. of a Communist 
monolith, located either in Moscow or 
Peking. 

Nevertheless, some salutes began to 
argue for war. Wiliam Bundy, who had’ 
recently changed positions from the 
CIA’s Far East expert to Deputy 
Assistant Secretary at the Defense 


Department, echoed Walt Rostow’s be-_ 


lief that the fall of 1961 was the “now 
or never” period for the US. If 
America acted promptly and aggressive- 
ly, Bundy argued, there was a 70 
percent chance that it would “clean up 
the situation.” There was a 30 percent 
charice that “we would wind up like 
the French in 1954; white men can’t 
win this kind of war.” Having weighed 
the options, Bundy concluded that a 
pre-emptive strike was advisable, and 
recommended “carly. and’ hard-hitting 
operations,” : 


Sel ote ge ede 


The Taylor-Rostow Mission ~ 


On October 11, 1961, 


examine the feasibility of dispatching 
US troops; Kennedy specifically recom- 
mended that the mission look into the 
question of troop requirements. One 
option would be to send fewer US 
combat troops than the 22,800 identi- 
fied in the Defense Department plan, 
but enough to “establish a US presence 


in Vietnam.” A second dispensed with ’- 


US combat forces entirely, and envi- 
sioned a stepped-up version of what is 
now called the “‘Vietnamization” pro- 
gram. According to this plan, the 


United States would increase its train-' 


ing of Vietnamese units and furnish 
more US equipment, “particularly heli- 
copters, and other light aircraft, trucks, 
and other ground support transport.” 


Two days after Kennedy announced 
the Taylor-Rostow mission, Diem, who 
had heretofore refused to “request” 
US combat troops, met with Ambas- 
sador Nolting and asked that the US 
government provide South Vietnam 
‘with the aid that had been secretly 
discussed when the Taylor-Rostow mis- 


0044112081 GlarRDR84,00495RU01 beDesbNT Vice President” 


Thuan, speaking for President Diem; 
““coriti nued 


President 
_Kennedy authorized the Tayloz-Rostow 
mission to Vietnam, Its purpose was to | 


requesied an additional squadron 


- contract pilots for helicopters, trans- 


port planes to be used for non-combat 
and US combat units to. 
be introduced into South Vietnam as 


operations, 


-ccombat-trainer units. 


Diem had changed his mind. Orig- 
inally ashamed to be dependent upon a 
US presence and afraid to scuttle the 
Geneva Accords, he set aside these 
considerations once it became ‘clear 
that. a neutral Laos was about to 
"emerge from the negotiations then 
under wey. According to Diem, a 
“neutral Laos would be useful to the 
Communists. They could then cross 
the western border at will, infiltrate 
‘into the South, and crush him. The 
terrain in Laos was more difficult to 
defend, and the Communists were 
strong enough there to strike a final 
blow, Lacs, he argued, hed been used to 
trap the Americans into concedin 8 
South Vietnam. 

“Having enticed the Americans. into a 
settlement that made it look as if the 
Americans had lost nothing, the Com- 
munists could concentrate all of their 
energies on seizing South Vietnam. To 
counter this strategy, Dicm wanted 
some immediate assurance that the US 
would remain committed to the South. 
Such assurance would require a bilateral 
treaty and the presence of US combat 
troops. Only this would dissuade the 
North from pursuing a militant policy 
end convince those elements in the 
“ectth that were still loyal to Diem that 
« Laotian settlement was not the death 
warrant for the GVN. 


The Kennedy Administration had 
discovered that it was impossible: to 
avoid war, The ‘only question was 
where and when. If Laos was not 
settied quickly, the US would have to. 
pour in troops, with small chance of 
success, But to negotiate a neutral 
Leos meant that US troops would have 
to be deployed to South Vietnara, thus 
increasing the likelihood of a direct 
confrontation. Washington had painted 
itself ‘into a corner—cither war in Laos 
now or war in Vietnem in the future, 
‘Ken nedy,, chose the Jatter. 
rcs. 

Lhe Taylor-Rostow mission stopped 
‘at Hawaii on the way to Vietnam and 
.discussions were held with Admiral 
Felt, head of CINCPAC. Rostow asked 
about contingency plans in the event 
that open warfare broke out with the 
North. One .question in particulat con- 
cerned the use of nuclear weapons. 


Felt replied, “Plans vappraveddhanRelgage 20 jor! 


-MAAG, 


GM assumption that taciical nuclear weap- comm. THT 
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_Taylor-put it, 


we can anticipate requests being nade 
for their use if action expands into a 


.Phase 4 situation.” (Phase 4 involved a 


North Vietnamese and Chinese invasion 
of the South.) 


Once in Vietnam, Taylor and Ros- 


tow explored ways of introducing US” 


ground troops. They had decided that 
Diem needed them to preserve his rule, 
but they also recognized that such a 
course would damage America’s image 
as a peacekeeper. The general and the 
professor wondéred how the United 
States could go to war while appearing 
to preserve the peace. While they were 
pondering this question, Vietnam was 
suddenly struck by a deluge. lt was as 
if God had wrought a miracle. Amer- 
ican .soldiers, acting on humanitarian 
impulses, could be dispatched to save 
Vietnam not from the Vict Cong, but 
from the floods. McGarr, the Chief of 
stated that Taylor favored 
“moving in US military personnel for 
humanitarian purposes with subsequent 
retention if desirable.’ He added, 
“This is an excellent opportunity to 
minimize adverse publicity.” — 


~ 
Tsvies himself viewed the. flood 
relief task -force more ambitiously, It 
would be the most efficient way to 
deal ‘with world opinion, assuage 
Diem’s fears, and: 
reservations. World opinion would be 
swayed by humanitarian . considera 
tions. The colonial stain would not 
unduly tarnish Diem’s image because 
the flood relief program clearly was 
not intended to “take over the respon- 


sibility for the security of the coun- 


try.” Finally, and perhaps most im-. 
portant, Taylor’s plan contained .a 
built-in excuse to withdraw~a feature 


‘intended to overcome Kennedy’s objec- 


tions. The President, it was well 
known, believed that it was far more 
difficult to remove troops than to 
introduce them. Taylor wrote to Ken- 
nedy, “‘As the task is a specific onc, 
we can extricate our troops when it is 
done if we so desire. Alternatively, we 
can phase them into other activitics if 
we wish to remain longer.” 

Having invented a scheme that 
‘would enable the leaders in Saigon and 
Washington to placate their’ respective 
constituencies, Taylor then turned his 
attention from his preoccupation’ with 


politics to the military consequences. 


He recommended that the President 


-the pressure to-reinforce.* 
blood of a single American soldier had’ 


allay Kennedy’s _ 


‘against the North if it did not stop 


. 


to have great military signif 

ran the risk, as 
of “escalating into a 
major war in Asia.” Even if this danger 
did not materialize, the initial commit- 
ment would make it “difficult to resist 
” Once the 


ecn spilled the President would 
assume the role of Commander-in-Chicf 
‘and would be obliged to discharge his 
constitutional duty to protect “the 
troops in the field. 

This obligation: thade it ‘unli kely” that 


troops would be removed and far more 
likely that additional troops would be 
‘sent over. The technical device of a 
built-in exit might be superseded by 
the political reality of a built-in escala- 
tion, 
Cong committed to a policy ‘of attri- 
tion, the United States would then be 


locked into a long struggle at the edge 


of the Communist world. 

Such ‘a struggle would take place, 
unfortunately, af a time when “the 
strategic reserve of the US forces is 
presently so weak that we can ill afford 
any detachment of forces.” 
effect, told Kennedy to dispatch a few 
thousand combat troops which could 
not turn the tide of ‘inilitary battle 
Which invited a major war, provoked an 
indefinite and indecisive conflict, and 
depleted the US reserve. Why should 
Kennedy do this? Because, as Taylor 
said, “I do not believe that our program 
to save South Vietnam | will succced 
without it.” 

The symbolic: gesture of stationing a 
few thousand US troops would save 
South Vietnam, Taylor argued, because 
it would inform the Communists of 
the “seriousness of the US intent to 
resist” and would raise the “national 


morale” of the South, Taylor predicted 


that the North would back down if the 
United States exhibited a fixed resolve 
to defend the South. That resolve had 
to be conveyed in the form ofa clear 
message to Hanoi that the United 
States would take offensive action 


£ 


supporting the Viet Cong. A small task 


force, was a harbinger of greater devas- 


tation. The North would desist once it 
understood this message because, in 
Taylor’s words, “North Vietnam is 
extremely vulnerable to conventional 
bombing, a weakness which should be 


exploited diplomatically in convincing . 


Hanoi-to lay off South Vietnam.” 


deploy 8,000 ground troops, and 
acknowledge that most of them: 
1d oly poses. 
eas ERI:  « CIABbP 84 00499R001000088004nG ca 


And with the DRV and the Vict’ 


Taylor, in, 


a ren Reg 


The small task force, along wit 
other forms of US-AAppraved Ran! 
‘not only would alarm Hanoi, but in 
the South it would “reverse the pres- 
,ent downward trend, stimulate an 
offensive spirit.and build up morale.” 


As Rostow commented to Diem at this | 
“That secret of turning point is 


time, 
offensive action.” 


Lhe purposes ..of discouraging the 
North and encouraging the South be- 
came the strategy that was to be relied 
upon 
The same arguments that were ad- 
vanced for.the first time in 1961 were 
repeated in 1965 when Washington 
made the decision to embark on 
Operation Rolling Thunder. By ~ the 
summer of 1965, however, lifting 
Southern morale was no longer viewed 
as necessary to win the war. The 
decision to send in the first 500,000 


combat troops was justified solely by ~ 


the need to’ convince the Commiunists 
that the United States was serious. 

The strategy has remained surpris- 
ingly constant, ¢g 
‘icy forthe better part of a decade: 
The architects of the strategy, Taylor. - 
and Rostow, did not envision the small 
task force of .8,000 men as the “‘final 


’ word.” It was simply the first lesson . 
they planned for the leadership in’ 


Hanoi. : 

By its major premise—that Hanoi 
would back down only if it knew the 
“United States was prepared to attack 
North ‘Vietnam directly—the strategy 
entailed a built-in: escalation. Events 
‘had to follow in a monotonous but 
“natural order: increase the size of US 
support troops in the South} institute 
covert operations against the North; 
threaten to bomb the North; bomb the 
North; pour- US combat troops into 


the South as rapidly as possible; invade 


Cambodia; invade Laos... invade the 
North? destroy the North? etc. 

The strategy required not only that 
the United States make it known that 
it would attack the North directly, but 
also that the United States not oblit- 
erate the North. To threaten to de- 

‘ stroy the Communist regime in Hanoi 


- China or Russia, a 
national security managers wished to 
avoid. They did not want to fight a 
huclear war. They wanted to fight a 
safe war. The. strategy therefore de- 
manded a combination. of escalation 
and moderation. 

1 Amcrica would exercise its power in 
a deliberate and calculated manner in 


rove 


throughout the Vietnam © war. : 


guiding American pole. | 


“Hanoi” here is to be taken literally 


fease 2004/1 1108 a:G14,800P64,00409Reb 1 06Bo9000%%6 mean‘ that US | 


Indochina, was to become a target. 
One couid say that US strategy was to- 


kill the people while preserving the. 


| Hanoi government. Once surrounded 

by . devastation, isolated, ‘and aban- 

! doned by her socialist alli ies, 

' and China, Hanoi would be left with 

_ no choice but to submit to a ‘“mod- 
erate” but triumphant America, 


Aiithough the creation of the task 
force. was its most far-reaching recom- 
mnendation, the Taylor-Rostow report 
‘urged the President to adopt a number 
of other measures. These were mainly 
: of a military and administrative nature. 
The report recommended that the 
_ personne] in the Military Assistance 
Advisory Group mission be: increased 
from 1,103 to 2,612. Moreover, 
aircraft, consisting of several helicopter 
companies, and US crews for supporting 
or operational missions were to be 
introduced no later than mid-November, 
. The combat troops, the increase in 
the size of MAAG, and the use of US 
' aircraft and crews were all violations of 
the limits on troops and armaments set 
“by the Geneva Accords, The Interna- 
, tional Security Agency, reviewing the 
legality of these recommendations, 
noted .that the additions to MAAG, 
although a violation of international 
law, could not easily be proved: discus- 
sions between the International Control 
Commission, which was charged with 
enforcing the Geneva Accords, and the 
Embassy could be extended for 
months, during which time the value 
of the increase in MAAG’ s size would 
be realized, 
3 The use of US helicopters was of a 
more serious nature, requiring some 
groundwork to pacify Congress and the 
-press. But combat troops could not so 
easily be disguised. Their only justifica- 
tion would be their subsequent success, 
not prior propaganda, and the Interna- 
tional Security Agency viewed them 
with deep: skepticism.-It predicted that 
the North would respond by _ infil- 
_trating 15,000 men, which would in 


101 tum require three US divisions to 
would risk. a direct encounter .with - 


risk that the: 


offset them. Thus an indefinite war of 
‘attrition would be ensured. : 


The “Limited Partnership 


The administrative fetoeneneadations 
of Taylor and Rostow were designed 
“to place a number of Americans on 
four specific levels of the South Viet- 
.namhese bureaucracy, First, Americans 


Russia. 


US 


dvisers would, in effect, become: 
cabinet officers in the Dien govern- 
ment. Next, “a joint US-Victnamese 


Military Survey, down to the provincial 
level, in each of three corps areas” 
would engage in a number of.,tasks, 
including . intelligence, command and 
control, the build-up of reserves for - 
offensive purposes, and mediation 


. between the military commander and 


the province chief.. The other two 
functions would. be border control 
operations and “intimate. liaison with 
the Vietnamese. Central Intelligence 
organizations,” ; 
. The ostensible purpose of giving - 
Americans critical roles in government’ 
was that ‘‘Vietnamese performance in 
every. domain can be substantially 
improved if Americans are prepared to 
work side by side with the Viet- 
nameése.” Taylor designated these 


administrative changes as representing a 


from US advice to limited 
The concept of “limited: 
in fa¢t, meant that the 


“shift 
partnership.” 
partnership,” 


-GVN had been negligent in reforming 


itself in the past, and suggested that 
the only way to reform the GVN in 
the future would be for the US to take 
it over, With US ground’ troops in the 
field, US aircraft controlling the skies, 
and US civilian personnel administering 
the cities and provinces, Vietnam 
would be reformed. Only Washington’s 
own people could fulfill Washington’s 
-wishes, 

The administrative mawisiges meant 
that the national security managers had 
decided that the most effective mech- 
anism for processing reforms through 
the GVN was for America to take over 
the government, They were also begin- 
ning to understand that the surest way 
to take over a client state was to 
introduce ground troops who would 
ultimately become, responsible for the 
defense of the country, Under such 
circumstances, the native leader. no . 
longer serves as a puppet but rather, in 
the manager’s words,‘ as a “platform” 


-upon which the American military and 


.administrative personnel would be able 
to operate. Reduced from a leader to a 


nti nuey 
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_nmumber of Americans in key minis- 


platform, the local Ab proved 

state is robbed of the last- vestiges of 
his -political ‘life. His value to the 
mother country is no longer measured 
by the speed and economy with which 
he is able to bring about the changes 
‘suggested by Washington (the core of 
his bargaining power). ; 

Since the local leader is no longer 
the source of change, he is not 
expected to do anything! he is merely 
expected not to undo anything. The 
mother country is less interested -in 
gaining than in not losing. That desir- 
able feature of leadership, charisma, 
gives, way to banality. The worth of. 
the leader is now measured by the 
number of followers he does not lose, 
the number of riots that do not occur, 
the number of battles that are not 
fought. ; 

The leader’s role. in his own coun- 
try is purely custodial. His task is to 


“hold things together. To the degree 
that he performs this function, he has 
built the platform upon which the 
troops from the mother country may 
enter. His obligation to the mother 
-country is to serve as the official 
greeter of the forcign troops, He is a 
janitor at home and a master of 
ceremonies Serene: : 


The en em with Diem was that he 
was unable to play a custodial role at 
home or 2a ceremonial one abroad. By 
1961, he was beginning ‘te lose his 
followers faster than the United States 
could increase its. personnel in Viet- 
nam. Were this inverse ratio to con- 
tinue, the moment would come when 
there would be no platform for Amer- 
ican troops to walk on. But this was 
not clearly perceived in Washington’ in 
1961. When it did become obvious in 
1963, Diem was dispensed 
Whereas Ambassador Durbrow had 
toyed with the idea of eliminating 
Diem because he was not a reformer, 
tne’ Kennedy circle would remove him 
because he had been abandoned by the 
last of the faithful. Diem’s failure to 
reform would be the alibi for, not the 
: ue of, his downfall. 

What. was obvious in 1961 was that 


. Kennedy was alarmed about Diem’s 
public image in America. From the 
point of view of the President of the 


palatable to the American people if 
American troops are to be ordered to 
Vietnam. One explanation for Ken- 
nedy’s decision 


with. 


. nership,” 


Diem’ lacked the image that would 
qualify him to receive 
ground troops. In a discussion of 
famous problem of Diem as an admin- 
istrator and politician,” “Taylor sug- 
gested three choices that were > available 
to Washington. 

The first was to “remove him in 
favor of a military dictatorship which 
would give dominance to the military 
chain of command.” The second was 
to “remove him in favor of a figure of 
more dilute power who would delegate 
authority to act in both military and 
civilian lcaders.” It was this option 


“that foreshadowed the need for a local 


Jeader who could retain a_ rapidly 
diminishing constituency, so that the 
largest number of US troops could be 
sent. Once the need became apparent, 
the second choice -was axiomatic. 
Washington would then require some- 
one to perform custodial services in 
Vieinam and act as an official greeter 
for American troops, roles played by 


General Khanh in 1964 and ener 


Thieu after 1965. 

. In 1961, however, Taylor ered for 
the third choice. He wished to retain 
Diem in order “‘to bring about a series 
of de facto administrative changes via 
persuasion at ‘high levels... using the 


- US presence to force the Vietnamese 
to get their house in order in one arca - 


after another,” In considering the first 
two choices, Taylor raised the prospect 


iors 


of a coup, but rejected it because “it 


~would be dangerous for us to engineer 


a coup under present tense circum- 
stances, since it is by no means certain 
that we could control its consequences 
and .potentialities for Communist 
exploitation.” In other. words, the 
United States had not yet taken over 
enough of Vietnam to - guarantee .the 
irrelevance of the new leader. 
‘ wake ee , 

the Taylor-Rostow report had a 
profound influence on Washington’ s 
policy toward Vietnam. The report 
fashioned the. strategy of combined 


‘escalation and moderation. By estab- 
lishing the principle of “limited part-_ 
a evphemism for American 


control, it resolved the conflict be- 
tween the need for efficient prosecu- 


ti f. the war and the necd for. 
United States, the local leader must be; saan 


administrative reform. The | previous 
aim of reform had been to broaden the 
base of the government to include 


, elements of the loyal oppositién, The 


Vv = ! hi 
to veto the recom: ney focus was on the pace at which 


‘mendation of all of his senior advisers 
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American troops entered the field and 
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, turning the reins of government over 
American : 
“the . 


to the Americans. Once Americans 
took over, they could manipulate the 
concepts of warfare and welfare 
according to their own priorities. The 
battle between these concepts would 
be waged within the American estab- 
lishment, with the pacifiers making 
feeble attempts to reform the military. 
R eform ultimately came to mean less 
indiscriminate ‘killing instead of greater 
citizen participation. Finally, .the re- 
port defined the qualities of the ideal 
leader that America would .necd in 
Vietnam after it stationed its troops in 
the field and its bureaucrats in office— 
qualities that were to be found ‘even- 


tually in the middling ‘leadership of 


Yhien. 


The Recommendations of 
McNamara and Rusk 


While the Taylor-Rostow report was 
circulating ins Washington, Secretaries 
McNamara and Rusk were writing their 
own recommendations for «Vietnam 
policy, McNamara picked up the 
‘thread of Taylor’s strategic analysis 
and Rusk pondered the need for an 
American seizure of the Vietnamese 
bureaucracy, 

Rusk believed the President should 
carefully weigh the decision to send in 
US troops against Diem’s unwillingness 
to “give us something worth support- 
ing.” Diem’s failure to trust his own 
commanders and his obstinate refusal 
to broaden the base of government 
made it unlikely’ that a “handful of 
American troops can have decisive 
influence.” Rusk. noted. the vital im- 
portance that US policy attached: to 
Southeast Asia, but he cautioned 
against “‘committing American prestige 
to a losing horse.” His recommenda- 
tions, however, also presumed a scizure 
of the internal bureaucracy, the process 
described by Taylor as “limited part- 
nership.” Rusk directed the State 
Department to draw up a list of 
expectations “from Diem if our assis- 
tance forces us to assuine de facto 
‘direction of South Vietnamese affairs ”” 

- While Rusk was elaborating on Tay- 
lor’s report from the civil side e, 
McNamara accelerated the recom- 
mendations from the military side. He 
accepted the strategy recommended by 
Taylor, but criticized him for not 
putting enough muscle: behind tha 
strategy. In “McNamara’s view; the 
8,000-rmnan task force would help Diem 
but ‘would not “convince the other 
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will not tip the scale@Renevad, her 


‘would be almost-certain to get increas- - 


‘ingly mired down in an_ inconclusive 
struggle.” 
Since the aim of the strategy was to 
make the enemy know that the United 
States would attack directly if it did 
not disengage itself from the Southern 
struggl¢, McNamara concluded: 


...the other side can be. con-: 
vinced we mean business only if 
we accompany ‘the initial force 
‘introduction by a clear warning 
commitment to the full objective 
-. stated above, accompanicd by a_ 
warning through some channel to 
* Hanoi that continued support: of 
the Viet Cong will lead to punitive — 
retaliation against’ North Victnam. 


McNamara presumed that the other 


side would atfack, not withdraw, in j 


spite of the presence.of US troops and 
a clear statement of intent. The US 
would then reply with 205,000 men, 
or six - divisions. Public opinion in 
America, McNamara, believed, “‘will 
‘respond better to a firm initial position 
than to courses of action that lead us 
dn only gradually.” 


What is striking about the recon 
mendations by the Secretary of State 
-and the Secretary of Defense is that 
each,. within his particular domain, 
went beyond the suggestions made by 
‘Gencral Taylor. Whereas Taylor spoke 
of a Hmited partnership between the 
GVN and the United States goyern- 
ment, Rusk operated on the assump- 
‘tion of a “de facto direction of South 
Vietnamese affairs.” : ; 
With respect to military policy, Tay- 
lor boldly conceived a strategy that 
could well lead to genocide, but he 
was rather timid in applying “it. He 
wanted to-.avoid the impression that 
sthe US would send its troops into 
actual combat, and urged the flood 
telicf idea upon the President as a 
cover to preserve a peaceful image. 
McNamara, however, not only “was 
willing to embrace the need for 8,000 
‘combat troops, but seemed to he 
devising a pre-emptive strategy by 
calling on a second-strike capability of 
six divisions as a response to the 
Northern invasion that would be 
- touched off by the initial force. 
‘While Taylor saw the flood relief 
‘task force as a humanitarian cover to ~ 
avoid a larger war, McNamara viewed it 
-as a way to provoke the North into 
that larger war. Taylor, moreover, 
counseled the Président on the impor- 


‘tance.of a peaceful AppremechbhenReléase20 


-clect, Zisen- 


to be led to accept a gradual invoive- power told him, “It is imperative that 


ment, McNamara, on the other hand, paos be defended, The United States 
elieved that America would ‘much should accept this task with our allies, 


more likely support a firm hand. 


if we could persuade them, and alone 


- Taylor cither eschewed war alto- i¢ we could not. Our unilateral, inter- 


gether by projecting such 


logical yentioh would be our last desperate 


incompatibilitics as a bold strategy and pope in the event we were unable to 


a quiescent task force, or equivocated prevail upon the other signatories to 
by never pulling out or pushing in, join us.” ' 


- McNamara, just recovering from his 


Kennedy’s advisers. wholeheartedly 


personal revulsion at’ the possibility of supported Riscnhower’s position, but 


‘a nuclear holocaust over Berlin, seemed paq to wait for Johnson to apply it'to 


to be willing to prosecute a large vietnam, not Laos, Kennedy himself, 


advanced state of US technology, such, 
a war, if carried on for years, could 
produce effects amounting to nuclear: 
devastation. , 


Kennedy’s Decision 

‘In spite of the agreement among his 
senior -advisers that ground troops. 
should be dispatched, Kennedy refused. 
He could have cited many reasons ‘to 
support his decision, One was that the 
introduction of US combat forces in 
Vietnam would cripple the discussions 
for a negotiated settlement in Laos. 
Ormsby-Gore, the British ambassador, 
had told Rusk on November 7 that “the 
introduction of US troops would not 
only complicate the situation, but make 
it impossible to get anywhere on Laos.” 
A week later, Ambassador Alphand of 
France told Rusk that further escalation 
would undermine the Geneva negotia- 


‘tions and compound the risk of “‘mass - 


intervention” by the Soviet Union, 
Alphand also reminded the Secretary 
of “difficulties for the West of fighting 
in Vietnam.” ; 
"- Rusk, however, took this to ‘mean 
that Europe and America might have 
to part ways. Rusk explained that. it 
“would be difficult for US opinion and 
friendly countries to accept a repeti- 
tion of Laos in Vietnam.” Southeast 
Asia, he concluded, was “more impor- 
tant to’ the United States than. to 
Europe,” Indeed, “if the loss of South- 
east, Asia was at stake, and Europeans 
did not agree with our policies, there 
might have to be a divergence.” 


Rask’s attitude demonstrates a fun- 
damental shift in the direction of 
American foreign policy. Hereaftér the 
national security managers, except for 
George Ball, were to reject the need 
for a multilateral response and affirm 
the will to proceed alone in Asia. The 
first sign of this. shift occurred on 


conventional war. In view of the jy, 1961, seemed to be more impréssed 


with the arguments advanced by the 
British and French ambassadors than 
with Eisenhower’s position .or with 
Rusk’s acceptance of it. Kennedy, it 
could be argued, was yet to be 
persuaded that US foreign policy was 
destined to’ go it alone in’ Asia. In 
addition to shattering the Laotian 
settlement, the dispatch of troops to 
Vietnam at a time when the Berlin 
crisis could again erupt increased Ken- 
nedy’s “expressed concern over a two- 
front war.” This- does not mean, 
however, that Kennedy was willing to 
preside over the liquidation of- the 
fledgling American Empite in South- 
east Asia. The fear of.a two-front.war, 
according to Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
would have to be weighed against the 
fear “that an American retreat in Asia 
might upset the whole world balance.” 

Other factors must be considered to 
explain Kennedy’s veto of combat 
troops, One way to understand the 
President’s motives is to recall the 
decisions he made and iry to discover 
what light they shed on decisions that 
he did not. make. We do know, for 
example, that Kennedy sent troops to 
Vietnam, referring to them as support 
troops, though their combat role was 
extensive. Therefore, we can conclude 
that Kennedy saw the need to disguise 
their combat function. We also know 
that the number sent during his admin- 


istration ultimately doubled the initial. 


figure of 8,000 recommended by Tay- 
lor and Rostow. Thercfore, Kennedy 
saw the need to introduce them into 


Vietnam gradually instead of at one 


stroke. Finally, we know that Kennedy 
bégan a campaign of covert activities 
against North Vietnam—a campaign 
that marked the switch - to . direct 
offensive actions but was disguised so 
that Washington could publicly dis- 
avow its own role, ; 
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then, 
denying that he was doing it. His 
policy was to prosecute a private war. 
He. was willing to go it alone in Asia, 
bul not to admit it. He disregarded the 
counsel of his advisers only to the 
extent that they preferred a public 
war. ‘a 

The President, clearly, did not be- 
lieve that the American people would 
support him in his decision to escalate 
the level of combat. This does 
mean that Kennedy thought the Amer- 
ican. people would have been opposed 
to a war in Indochina under any 


circumstances. It simply means that in. 


1961 the American public would not 
support a war whose ostensible pur- 


pose was to preserve the Diem regime. ° 


The war would be repulsive because 
the leader was odious. In 1963, when 
the -self-immolation. of protesting Bud- 
dhist monks became a daily event, 
Diem’s image abroad deteriorated and 
became incompatible with the Amer- 
ican. presence, The American people 
could resign themselves to an indefinite 
_ war, but not when the character of the 
regime, personified by Diem, Nhu, and 
Madame Nhu, was so obnoxious, Wash- 
ington concluded that: Diem would 
have to be climinated before the’ war 
could be escalated. ‘ 
While Diem was too repellent to be 
‘given “American combat troops, he was 
“not pliable enough to accept American 
“bureaucrats, Rusk, as we have seen, 
presumed that America would under- 
take a “de facto direction of South 


‘Vietnamese affairs.” The Taylor- 
.Rostow report had anticipated -a 
“limited partnership” between the . 


GVN and the United States govern- 
ment. Diem quickly dashed these 
hopes. Vice President Thuan told 
Ambassador Nolting that Diem’s “‘atti- 
tude seemed to be that the United 
States was asking great concessions of 
GVN in the realm of its sovercignty, in 
exchange for little additional help.” 
WHen Nolting pressed Diem directly on 
the need for a close partnership, Diem 
informed him that “Vietnam. did not 
want to be a protectorate.” 

By word and deed, Diem demon- 
strated that. he would no more broagen 
his decision-making councils to inchide 
Americans than he would do so to 
‘inchide other Vietnamese. To turn over 
the internal bureaucracy to the Amer- 
jcans, Diem had told Ambassador 
Kenneth Young, would “give a mono- 
poly on. nationalism to the Coim- 
munists.” The only conditions under 


tow. 
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not. 
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certain that the Americans would 
openly defend him, then he could 
afford to come out openty as their 
puppet. But Washington would not 
openly defend Diem because he did 
not seem worth defending in public. 


1 
I, these circumstances Kennedy 
made 


the decision not to send in 
combat troops, or rather, 
private war. In a National Security 
Council Action Memorandum on Viet- 
nam, NSAM 111, Kennedy, observing 
widespread criticism of Diem’s regime, 
stated that US support would be 
conditional upon whether real reforms 
were instituted by Diem. The Presid lent 
said: : 


Rightly or wrongly his regime is 
widely criticized abroad and in the - 
US, and if we are to give our 
substantial support, we must be 
able to point to real administra- 
tive, political, and social reforms 
and a real effort to widen its base 
that will give maximum confidence 
to the American people, as well as 
to world opinion that our efforts 
are not directed towards the sup-- 
port of an unpopular or ineffective 
regime, but rather towards sup- 
porting the combined efforts of all 
the non-Communist people of the 
_GVN against a Communist take- 
"over, 


In the next clause of the NSAM, 
however, Kennedy made the decision 
to send US troops and informed the 
American ambassador that these troops 
should be seen as the equivalent of 
combat forces, ~ 


It is anticipated that one of the 
_ first questions President Diem will 
- raise with you after your presenta- 

‘tion of the above joint proposals 

will be that of introducing US 

combat troops. You are authorized 
to remind him that the actions we 

already have in mind involve a 

substantial number of US military 
" personnel for operational duties in 
. Vietnam, and that we believe that 

these forces performing crucial 
missions can greatly increase the 
capacity of GVN forces to win 
their war against the Viet Cong: 


US firepower and US troops would be 


immediately sent to Vietnam without 
the necessity for any “real administra- 
tive, political, and social . reforms.” 
What was desirable was ap Diem’s 
image be improved. 


In the next clause of the’ memoran- 


dum, Kenned W 
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to fight a: 


puppet put in his place. 


- perform 


the combined 
non-Communist 
people of the GVN against a Com- 
miunist takeover.” Kennedy admon- 
ished the ambassador: 


You should inform Diem that, in 
our minds, the concept of the” 
joint undertaking envisages a rnuch 
closer relationship than the present 

“one of acting in an advisory 
capacity only. We would expect to 
‘share in the decision-making pro- 
cesses in the political, cconomic 
and military ficlds as they affected 
the security situation. 


Reform, to Kennedy, ultimately meant 
that Diem needed an attractive image 
in America, and that Washington 
necded to seize the bureaucratic ma- 


chinery in Vietnam. If neither was 
forthcoming, .Diem would be. elim- 
inated, and a “genuine and 


real” 


if 


The private war required dispatching 
US. combat troops to Victnam to 
“operational duties” and with- 
holding that fact from the American 
public. The ‘troops were put under the 
jurisdiction of thé newly ‘organized 
Military Assistance Command, Vietnam 
(MACY), but their. combat role was 
disguised. The public was told that US 
personnel! would only “advise” the 
South Vietnamese army. 

Another component of the private ._ 
war was the initiation of covert activ- 
ities. Begun in-the spring of 1961, only 
six weeks after John F, Kennedy had 
assumed the Presidency, these con- 
tinued without interruption up to the 
launching of Operation Rolling Thun- 
der in February,. 1965, the beginning 
of the. overt war by Lyndon Johnson. 

In March, 1961, Kénnedy instructed | 
the-national security agencies to “make 
every possible effort to launch guerrilla 
operations in Viet-Minh territory at the. 
earliest possible time.” He directed the 
Secretary of. Defense and the Director 
of the CIA to furnish plaris for covert 


programs against the North both in the 
near-term and in the “longer future 
periods,” Two months later, Kennedy 
approved the program for covert ac- 
tions that had been proposed by the 
Vietnam Task Force, a group working | 
out of the State Department, then. 
under . the leadership of Sterling Cot- 
trell. Cottrell had accompanied Taylor 


‘and Rostow on their mission to Viet- 


nam in the fall of 1961 and had urged 


Continued 


the President not to introduce combat 


‘troops into the South pprovedtiRon ie 


1961 he recommended that the Pres- 
ident use South Vietnamese troops for 
cammando raids and sabotage in Nozth 
Vietnam and Laos.” os 

_ The President agreed. One hundred 
days after he was clected President, he 
ordered agents to be sent into North 
Vietnam who were to be resupplied by 
Victnamese civilian mercenary air 
crews. Special GVN forces were mean- 
while to infiltrate into’ Southeast Laos 


to locate and attack Communist bases, 


and other tcams trained by the Special 
Forces were to be used for sabotage 
and light harassment inside North Vict- 
nam. Finally, Kennedy ordered flights 
over North Vietnam to drop leaflets, 
“Two days after Kennedy authorized 
the Taylor-Rostow mission and before 


the mission arrived in Vietnam, th? 
President ordered guerrilla ground 
action, “including the use of US 


advisers if necessary against Communist, 


aerial resupply missions in the vicinity 
of Tchepone, Laos.” In December, 


‘immediately after he shelved Taylor’s - 
combat - 


proposal to deploy 8,000 
‘troops in the South, Kennedy adopted 
a ClA-sponsored program to recruit 
South Vietndmese personnel for the 
purpose of ‘forming an underwater 
demolition team to operate in strategic 
maritime areas of North Vietnam.” 


By the end of 1961, the private war 


consisted of covert operations directed 
against North Vietnam and Laos, and 
the concealed use of US air and 
ground combat personne] against the 
‘Viet Cong in South Vietnam, Each 
element of the private war increased in 
tempo and intensity throughout 1962 
and 1963. By the time Kennedy was 
assassinated, the United States had 
16,500 troops in South Vietnam pre- 
tending they were not fighting, and the 
Special Forces: were executing a host 
of covert programs in North Vietnam 
and Laos, 

During its thirty-three montis in 
office, ‘the Kennedy Administration 
" managed and directed an illicit war. By 
sending an additional -1,060 troops to 
‘Vietnam in 1961, Kennedy broke 

through the MAAG ceiling and violated 
the Geneva Accords, Speaking to Rusk 
-at a National Security Council mecting 
_ in November, .1961, Kennedy defined 
the Presidential manner proper 
breaching international laws: “Why do 
we take onus, say we are going .to 
“break the Geneva Accords?’ Why not 
remain silent? Don’t say this our- 
Selves!” 


_ flights 
attempted coups in various parts of the- 


‘1961. 


“membership of 


‘State for Political Affairs, 
Director of Intelligence of the CIA, and. 


to . 
‘for National Security Affairs, 


The Accords, of course, had been 


conceal violations—and the déveloping 


war—from the American public was’ 
the U-2, 


new. That the Bay of Pigs, 
over the Soviet Union, and 
world had also been covert enterprises 
does not diminish the — special 
significance of the Vietnam 
taking. Here, for the first time, covert 
activity no longer crystallized into a 


single event, as with the Bay of Pigs. 


In Vietnam, the ‘black stuff” became 


-the usual way of doing business; the 


war itself was covert. Nor does it 
suffice to say that the U-2 flights werc 


. stretched out through time. The pur- 


pose of these flights was spying; they 
were repetitions of a single act; and 
they were placed under the jurisdiction 
‘of the CIA, an agency restricted to 
covert, acts. In. Vietnam, several covert 
programs were put together to create a 
pattern of warfare, not spying, and 
these programs were instituted: and 
managed by the government. 


Room 303, 


In 1962 and 1963, two agencies in 


Washington managed the Vietnam 
war—the 303 Committee and the 
Special . Group Counter-Insurgency 
(SGCi), 


The 303 Commitice, taking its name 


.from the room number at the Exccu- 


tive Office Building where it met once 
a week, came into being.as a direct 
consequence of the egresious blunder- 
ing at the Bay of Pigs in the spring of 
Kennedy, appalled by the mili- 
tary incompetence shown by the fiasco 


. and embarrassed by the public image it 
.‘ereated, 
‘that the covert activities of the CIA 


was determined to make sure 


did not contradict US foreign policy 


‘and that they: were not beyond. the 


capabilities of the military. 

. Thereafter, CIA programs had io be 
cleared in advance. This was the task 
of the 303 Committee, whose jurisdic- 
tion came to include every important 
covert program conducted anywhere in 
the world, including Victnam. The 
the Committee in- 
cluded the Deputy Secretary of .De- 
fense, the Deputy Undersecretary. of 


the Special Assistant to.the President 
During 
the Kennedy years, these offices were 
held, respectively, by Roswell Gilpatric, 
U. Alexis Johnson, Richard Helms, and 


under- 


- drunk or fail to ‘appear at all, 


the Deputy. 


Mc ge Bundy. The chairraan of the _ 
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had been given his choice between 
chairing the Special Group. Counter. 
Insurgency and the 303 Committee. 

“To the extent that Victnam was a 
covert war in 1962 and 1963, the 303 
Committee managed the war. It did 
this by approving and revising the 
programs that defined American covert 
participation in the war. At least four 
major programs were authorized and 
supervised by the 303 Committee. 
Operation Farmhand, the training of 
the Montagnards, DeSoto panels; and | 
34a operations. 

Operation Farmhand was the first - 
cévert program approved by the 303 . 
Committee for Vietnam, Under this 
program, South Vietnamese personnel 
were airlifted into North Vietnam in 
the spring of 1961, to “commit sabo- 
tage, spy and harass the enemy.” 
Trained by the army’s Special Forces, 
who were themselves detached and put 
under the control of the CIA, the 
commandos were invariably arrested as 
soon as they landed in the Nerth. In 


“ many instances, personnel would have 


to be conscripted to accept an assign- 
ment. Frequently, they would show up , 
In the 
‘field, the program was a total failure, 
but, ‘strategically, it informed the 


. North that direct measures would-be 


taken against it.’ 


re 


he second major program author- 
ized by the 303 Committee was the 
training of the Montagnards in South 
Vietnam, who had managed to preserve 
their ethnic identity over the centuries. 
These local tribesmen, whose loyaity 
never extended beyond their own clan, 
were as opposed to. the encroachments 


of the GVN as they were to the 


‘solicitations of the Viet Cong, Because ~ 
they inhabited an area that bordered 


an infiltration route from North to 

South, the CIA believed that they’. 
could be trained as a force of warriors 

to be used in attacks against une Viet | 
Cong. | 

The CIA felt that the ponds among 

ethnic minorities could be easily nour- 

ished and exploited;. that nomadic 

tribes; rather than landed peasants, . 
could be made into warriors and be 

moved ‘more. easily from one assign- 

ment to another. As warriors, the 

Montagnards took their orders directly 

from the CIA, in return for which they 


were liberally paid - and promised 
autonomy from the GVN. The GVN 
neither’ consented to nor complied 
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By the end of 1963, 30 000 focal 
tribesmen’ had been armed and trained. 
The Special Forces carried out this 
work for the CIA. Eventually, the 
Montagnards were formed into units 
known as the Civilian Irregular Defense 
Groups (CIDG). They. were used for 
various types of operations, and were 
noted primarily for their bravery, bru- 
tality, and terrorism. CIDG units were 
used to repress the Southern peasantry 
as well as for armed incursions into the 
North. As soon as the program showed 
some suecess, the MACV, attempting 
to break the autonomy of the Special 
Forces, removed the program from the 
CIA and placed it under its own 
jurisdiction. 

CIA training of the oniawikeds in 
South Vietnam had its counterpart 
among the Meo tribesmen in Laos. The 
Mco, too, were. a local clan whose 
latent warrior tendencies and antipathy 
toward central rule were carefully 

“nurtured by the CIA. By training and 
paying the Montagnards and Meo 
‘tribesmen, the CIA, in effect, created a 
foree.of warriors directly under its 

wanmiand, The conflict between the 
Aeoul tribesmen and the central govern- 
ment, fostered by the CIA, ran parallel 
to a larger conflict among American 
officials—a conflict between the Special 
Forces and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 


Tae as the local tribesmen were 
promised their autonomy from the 
central government by the CIA, so the 
“Special Forces had’ been established as 
an autonomous force, to take their 
commands directly from the President,, 
circumventing the Joint Chiefs. As -the 
Indochina war proceeded, the local 
tribesmen Were eventually reduced to 
subservience by the central govern- 
ment, and thé Special Forces wer 

taken over by the Joint Chiefs. The 
“guerrillas” within the client state and 
the “guerrillas” within the American 
imperial state were broken and absorbed: 
by the client and pepe government, 
respectively. 

But to develop a ‘guerrilla force 
within the imperial power, an idea 
originated by the CIA, is a structural 
‘change that may prefigure the imperial 
army of the future. For the conflict 
between the Special Forces and the 
Joint Chiefs, on the one hand, and the 
local tribesmen and the central govern- 
ment, on the other, reflects a larger 
conflict between the client state and the. 
imperial power. The United States has 
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oping effective and loyal armics within 
_its client states. Neither the Royal 
Laotian Army nor the ARVN has been 
able to hold its own against the people’s 
army, the Viet Cong, and the Pathet 
Lao, It was as‘a direct result of this 
difficulty that the CIA attempted to 
build armies of local tribesmen. 
These guerrilla armies were an aston- 
ishing success when compared to the 
regular armics of South Vietnam and 
Laos. When the Joint Chiefs set out to 
break the autonomy of the Special 
Forces, they were fortuitously putting 
under their command a guerrilla army. 
of local tribesmen which they were 
able to use as the new imperial army. 
With this one stroke the Joint Chiefs 
resolved some of the difficultics of 
relying both upon a client army and 
upon troops conscripted in the US. 
Neither American boys nor South 
Vietnamese boys wished to fight in a 
people’s war. What could be better 
cannon fodder to use against the 
people than a pre-people, that is, 
clansmen? The courage of the local 
tribes and the technology of the 
imperial power were combined to do 
battle with large numbers of Asian 
people and the guerrilla Gregatennons 


they were supporting. 
rn 


ihe third program begun by. the 303 
Committee was the use of DeSoto 
patrols, Originated in 1962 and 
approved by the President, this pro- 
gram authorized US destroyers to 
operate along the border of mainland 
China and the North Victnamese main- 
land, to listen to the 
civil activity of the Asian Communist 
bloc.” In addition to listening, the 
patrols were ordered to stimulate the 
radar of the enemy so that the position 
-and type of rader could be identified. 
After the DeSoto patrols were 
approved by Kennedy and the detailed 
policy for using them was formulated 
by the 303 Committee, the program 
was submitted for implementatian to 
the Joint Chiefs, who then put the pro- 
gram under the jurisdiction of the 
Joint Center for Intelligence at their 
headquarters in Washington. The Ops_ 
Center, as it was called, drew up the 


tentative schedules and forwarded - 
them to CINCPAC in Hawaii. 


CINCPAC selected the precise dates for 


_the DeSoto patrols and sent orders to 
the Seventh 


-Fleet. Copies of these 
orders were also sent to MACV in 
Saigon, The question of who selected 

ept track of the Pa BRAG 


the Gulf of Tonkin incident” of August, 


“Swift 


“military and- 


84-90499R0 


1964. 
CINCPAC plan 34a, drawn up in the 
fall of 1963 as an annex to the entire 


" CINPAC plan for Southeast Asia, was 
the covert plan directed against the’ 


North. It consisted of two parts: 
psychological operations and hit-and- 
run attacks. The latter included amphib- 
jous raids by: the Vietnamese in areas 
“south of the Tonkin Delta having 
little or no security.” This was subse- 
quently expanded to include the use of 
torpedo boats to shell the 
Northern mainland and kidnap North- 
ern personnel, Plan 34a, too, was 
assigned by the 303 Committce to the 


Joint Chiefs for implementation. 


' Fhe Special Group for 
Counter-Insurgency 


The second agency in Washington 
‘that managed the private war between 
1961 and 1963 was the Special Group 
Counter-Insurgency (SGCI). Organized 
in response to Khrushchev’s speech on 
wars of national liberation, the SGCI 
was created by President Kennedy ‘in 


NSAM 124, issued in late 1961, The 
SGCI, like the 303 ‘Commiitec, met 
once a week. In fact, its members 


included those on the 303 Committec, 
or their delegates, and met in Room 303 
at the Executive Office Building imme- 
‘diately after the Committee adjourned 
its meetings. Members of the 303 


Committee would complete their dis-_ 
cussions, sign the orders for the covert - 


programs, and then call the SGC] to 
order, invite in additional deputies, and 
turn their attention to the problems of 
counterinsurgency, : 


IN eatin: there_ were substantial 
differences between the 303° Com- 
mittee and the SGCI. The 303 Com- 


mittee managed the covert operations > 


‘of the United: States government in 
every area of the world. The programs 
themselves generally originated with 
the CIA, although other agencies of 
government, such» as the Defense 
Department, the Joint Chiefs, and the 
State Department, did submit proposals, 
many of which were pul into operation. 
The only requirement for a 303 hearing 
was that the program be significant and 


covert! When a program was put into 
operation, it generally used the services 
of the Special Forces. 


The SGCI, on the contrary, never 
managed covert operations, had only a 
limited relation to the CIA, and did 
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in any ration’ around the.globe that 
was deemed to be threatened «by 
insurgency. These programs were under 
the special jurisdiction of the several 


national security agencies, including ' 
the Defense Department, AID, the: 


State Department, USIA, and the CIA, 


The purposes of SGCI were to coor-. 


dinate the overscas programs of the’ 
national security ‘agencies, ‘eliminate 
duplication of effort, and ensure that 
those programs relating to counter 
insurgency were completed, The SGcl 
‘supervised the overseas programs of 
each of the national security agencies. 
A counterinsurgency doctrine ,tech- 
nically known as “The Overseas In- 
ternal Defense -Policy. of the USA” 
-was written in 1962, President Ken- 
nedy adopted it as the official policy 
-of the US government in NSAM 182, 
The main premise of the doctrine was 
_that the counterinsurgents should help 


themselves, but a saving clause was 
added to the doctrine instructing: 
wae necessary, introduce US 
troops.” 


Thus the 303 Committee was largely’ 
responsible for the unofficial policy of 
the US government toward Vietnam, 
during the private war-the covert’ 
activities in North Vietnam and Laos, 
and the disguised use of US combat 
troops within South Vietnam. The 
SGCI, on the other hand, was in 

chargé of the official policy—the policy 
that was reported in the, press and 
otherwise made known to the Amer- 
‘ican public. ‘ 


The official policy consisted of a 
strategic plan which, consistent with 
the counterinsurgency doctrine, called 
upon the GVN to defend itself, to win 


its own war, and to employ Americans ~ 


as teachers. There were three parts to 
the plan: 

1) The US government officially 
accepted Diem as the premier of South 
Vietnam, and all aid was. channeled 


through him. 


2) The strategic hamlet program was - 


‘devised. as the principal means of 
defending the South against further 
_encroachments by ‘the Vict Cong. 
Strategic hamlcts were supposed to 
help organize the rural peasants into 
‘larger territorial . units in order to 
increase their capacity. to defend them- 
selves and.to weed out Viet Cong. 

As envisioned by the planners, the 


shamlets were to expand like an oil- 


blot, dense in the center, blurred at 
the perimeter. Ideally, a second hamlet 
‘would not be built until a first was 
satisfactorily organiz 


“defensible. Diem’s. brother, ue wa 


- Vietnam; 
“attaché; Robert Thompson, 
_ expert on counterinsurgency and mov- 
hamlet; 


wilt the hamlets in total disregard of 
the oil blot theory. Instead of securing 


one hamlet before proceeding to the, 


next, 
the number of hamlets, with the result 


that none was secure, When Diem was’ 


assassinated in 1963, thousands of 
strategic hamlets collapsed overnight. 

3): The ARVN was to be built intoa 
powerful army that could take the 
offensive ‘against the Viet Cong and 


regain the territory then held by the 


Communists. The ARVN, 
MACV and working in conjunction 
with the strategic hamlet” program 
under the charismatic leadership’ 
Diem, would, it was anticipated, ex- 
tend the national sovereignty of the 
GVN throughout South Vietnam. ; ” 

The national. security agencies of. the 
US government devoted. all their 
efforts to this strategic plan.’ Their 
programs were supervised by the SGCI 
and their projects. were completed 
under the direction of a” special 
agency, which ostensibly possessed a 
blueprint of victory. 

The countries under the suriediétion 
of the SGCI included Vietnam, Laos, 
Thailand, Iran, and a half-dozen Latin 


trained by 


, American countries, Vietnam and Laos: 


were at the top. of the list. By. the end: 
of 1962, entire meetings were devoted 
to Vietnam alone. The SGCI mainly 
reviewed weekly reports furnished by 
ihe Vietnam Task Force. In time, 
however, these reports, prepared” by 
Sterling Cottrell and Ben. Wood, were 
considered’ too meager; and other 
national security agencies, such as. the 
Pentagon, AID, and the CIA, began to 
supply supplementary reports on 
“Vietnam. 

The reports, ‘whether from the Task 
Force or the other national security 
agencies, were discussed at the opening 


of cach mecting. Then, expert wit- 
nesses who had just returned from 
Vietnam would brief the Special 


Group. Some of. the witnesses who 
regulatly appeared before the SGCI- 
were John Richardson, the CIA station 
chief in Vietnam; General Victor Kru- 
lak, the Special Assistant for Counter- 
Insurgency and Special Activities 
(SACSA); , William Jorden, a former 
New York Times reporter and the 
author of the two white papers on 
Ted Sarong, 
the British 


ing force’ behind the strategic. 
doctrine; and one Walton, an ex-marine 
and-head of the police safety division in 


Vietnam: 
ea FOP Re 


of 


the Australian - 


show the information erie official, 
Washington during the private war as 


"well as. the reaction io that informa- 
-Nhu was interested in increasing. | 


tion. 


The Viet See S 


The year 1962.-has been referred 
fo as the optimistic period in Vietnam, 
The insurgency was. coming under 
control, and McNamara’ was persuaded 
that the US had turned the corner in 
Vietnam and. that American boys 
would be returning home. On May 3, 
1962, Sterling Cottrell reported to the 


Special Group that ‘the US had 
“reached -the bottom’™ in Vietnam. 
Cottrell, it should be recalled, was the 


head of the Vietnam Task Force, had 
accompanied Taylor and Rostow on. 
their mission to Vietnam,. and had 
opposed their advice on the question . 
of ground troops. He supported a 
low-keyed approach to Vietnam and. 
cléarly had a stake in the continuation. 
of the current Vietnam policy. , 

General Lyman Lempitzer, the chair- - 
man of the Joint Chiefs, reported on 
May 17, 1962, that the defense build-up 
was going well. The military seemed 
unanimous in believing that US policies 
were having benign effects. On May 31, 
Cottrell informed the SGCI Group that 
the GVN was increasing the-number of 
‘strategic hamicts at an “‘ambitious and 
uncontrolled rate.” 


On June 20, however, John McCone, 
director of the CIA, warned that the - 
Viet Cong were beginning to fight in 
larger units, They were using heavier 
weapons, he added, to wipe out stra-’ 
tegic hamlets before help could arrive. 
On November 5, the Task Force told _ 


‘the Group that Viet Cong forces Were. 


as strong as ever. They were able to | 
recruit many new personnel, even _ 
though their morale had begun to slip. : 
Cottrell added that the “‘situation was 
still in balance.” , 2 

US tried again 


In 1963, -the _ to 
document its charge that the Viet 
Cong were being aided by heavy 


infiltration from the North. One task . 
confronting the Special Group was to 


‘determine the accuracy of the charge. 


On January 17, 1963, the Task Force 
decided ‘that infiltration was Jess seTi- © 
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ous than hac 
plained that lo. ient and local 
(supplies were | ished to the 


Viel Cong in ths 
had little need te 
‘the North for either. 
plying with “higher’ 
(important, to get information on 
Northern infiltration and authorized 
William Jorden. to go to Vietnam to 
study the question thoroughly, Wash- 
ington was becoming embarrassed over 
the fact that-it was increasingly: com- 
Mmitting. itself to intervention in a civil 
war. , : 
On April 5, 
of the Special, 


. the insurgents 
acpendent upon 
Taylor, com- 

> orders, said it was 


1963; a famous meeting 
Group was held, in 
which Jorden, after spending . three 
‘months in Vietnam, reported that “we 
are unable ta document and develop 
any hard evidence of infiltration ‘after 
October 1, 1962,” Evidence prior to 


thet date strongly indicated the ab- 
sc:ice Of infiltration. At the same 


meeting, Robert Thompson attempted 
to counter Jorden’s pessimistic 


casting that “US forces are 
By the end of the year, 
begin to be withdrawn.” 


adequate, 


A State Department representative 
on the Special Group summed up in 
one sentence the 


Vietnam in [9 “If free elections 
were to be ia = ‘South Vietnam in 
1962, Ho would get.70 percent of the 
.popular vote.”? Because of Ho’s popu- 
larity, he added, wholesale supplies in 
the South and ready recruitment of 
‘personnel were available to the Viet 
Cong. Only a trickle of supplies in 
addition to the original covert apparatus 
had been furnished by the North. 
The State Department official pointed 
,out that all insurgents receive some 
outside help. “There has never been a 
case of an isolated: insurgency. Not 
(even the US War of independence was 
“an isolated insurgency.’ 

This same official was one if the 


authors of the counterinsurgency doc-. 


‘trine of the US government. He 
contrasted the doctrine of the Com- 
‘munist Parly with that of the US on 
the question of the necessity of out- 
side help for an insurgency, noting that 
Communist doctrine . , 


...emphasizes the fact that the 
insurgency should be homegrown, ‘ 
and that major communist powers, 
especially China, do not pour in 


Approved For 


ap: 
praisal of Viet Cong-activily by fore- 


troops can’ 


observations of the. 
US army a! re. who returned .from 


Chinese rifle or 


enables the insurgents. to retain 
their own ‘independence so that 
they .can sustain themselves over 

>.» the long haul. Communist Party 
doctrine stands in radical contrast 
to the US doctrine of counter- 
insurgency, which demands mas- 
- sive support by us and which turns 
»the counter-insurgents into our 
‘dependents, sapping their morale 
and capacity to fight. 


this comparison. with 
accumulated by the Spe 


He supported 
evidence 


cial Group showing that all weapons 


captured from the Vict Cong by the 
US during the period of the private 
war were either homemade or had 
been previously captured from the 
GVN/USA. “Throughout this time,” he 
said, “no one had ever found one 
one Soviet weapon 
used by a VC.’ He concluded that the 
weight of evidence and doctrine proved 
that. “the massive aggression theory 
was completely phony.” 


n 1952, Michael Forrestal, a senior 
member of the National Security 
Council and a close friend of President 
Kennedy, confirmed these charges. Re- 
turning from a long visit to Vietnam, 
Forrestal and’ Roger Hilsman wrote a 
report to the President that stated that 
the Vict Cong had “increased their 
regular forces from 18,000 to 23,000 
over this past year.” During this period 
the government of Victnam had 
claimed that 20,000 Viet Cong were 
killed in action and 4,000 wounded. 
“No one really knows,” Forrestal 
wrote, “how many of the 20,000 ‘Viet 


‘Cong? killed last year were only inno- 


cent, or at least 
lagers.” 

Forrestal told Kennedy. that “the 
vast bulk of both recruits and supplies 
come. fron’ inside South Vietnam it- 
self.” At the “very least,” Forrestal 
concluded, 


‘persuadable,’ vil- 


the figures on Viet Cong strength 
imply a continuing flow of recruits 
and supplies from these same vil- 
lages and indicate that a substan- 
tial proportion of the population 
is still cooperating with the 
enemy, although it is impossible to 
tell how much of this cooperation 
stems from fear and how much 
_ from conviction. , 


Still, Forrestal emphasized that ‘“‘the. 
Viet Cong continue to’ be aggressive 
and extremely effective.” It would 
scem that he had answered a saith 
uestion. Like PUR Cla offic 


ase, 2QOHiL108 :.Cl 


the war at this time, he a eek 


_migration, 


Viet 


rar, 
VOTO 


Cong actively 
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that they fought with dedicated spirit 
(and great effectiveness. 1t should not 
have been difficult for Forrestal and 
, Kennedy to see that the rural popula- 
tion cooperated “from conviction” be- 
cause 
- Cong. 
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Defoliation 


” The Special Group devoted part of - 


its attention to some of the programs 
conducted in the field. As carly as 
1961, the defoliation -program, origin- 


ally called Operation Hades and sub- 
sequently accorded the cuphemism 
Operation Ranchhand, was ° granted 


Presidential approval. Limited at first 
as an experimental measure, it soon 


became an exercise in wholesale crop- 


destruction, The -expanded program 
received strong financial and political 
support. ‘Discussions of Operation 
-Ranchhand in Washington were instruc- 
tive, especially since they showed the 
’ bureaucrats’ lack of any concern what- 
ever for the consequences of their 
decisions. Indeed, what was most strik- 
ing about the discussions of the de- 
foliation program at the Special Group 
mectings was the absence.-of inquiry 
into the nature of the program. 

No limits on the defoliation program 
were ,cver established, no results ex- 


anvined, no damage surveyed. Concern, 
focused on the’ 


about. the program 
single question of whether the South 
Vietnainese military had given their 
consent. Apparently, if the GVN 
recoinmended the program and 
ARVN consented, to it, bureaucratic 
responsibility in Washington was be- 
lieved to have ceased. a - 

- The program was the brain- child a 
ARPA, the Pentagon’s Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, and was placed 
under the command of the US Chemical 
Corps. It was approved by the highest 


bureaucrats in Washington, including 
Roswell Gilpatric, U, Alexis Johnson, 
Maxwell Taylor, Robert Kennedy, 


Michacl Forrestal, and Richard Helms, 
‘along with a host of their deputies, But 
.after they had approved the defoliation 
program, these men ignored the forced 
sterility, and hunger that 
followed in its wake, Such consequences 
, were left to the concern of the GVN., 
The policymakers in Washington re- 
moved every vestige of personal respon- 
sibility from their shoulders and faid it 
at the door of the GVN officials. 

Thus, Washington was able both to 
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Boon, Maxwell 
Taylor summed up the concern’ for 


Operation Ranchhand in these words: 


in fact it made up the Viet 


the 


| 
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foliage. It was only useful along the 
highways. It was not at all criminal. It 
was simply ineffective. The entire pro- 
‘gram was irrelevant.” Defoliation was 
indeed irrelevant to Washington, but it 
was not irrelevant to the peasants who 
had: to migrate, the women who be- 
came sterile, the children who were 
made ve 


. 


Kennedy i in Control 


airioues the bureaucracy in Wash- 
_ington was not concerned with the 
fruits of its labor in Vietnam, the 
President was: greatly concerned with 
his capacity to command the bureauc- 
_racy in Washington, In his quest for 
control, he introduced four structural 
changes in the office of the Presi- 
dency—the Special Group Counter- 
Insurgency, the 303 Committee; 
“Country Team, and the Green Berets. 
All of these were fashioned to -mect 
specific defects in the execution of 
-forcign policy, and in this sense may 
“be viewed as ad hoc measures, But an_ 
extraordinary pattern emerges’ when 
‘the four are grouped together—an ex- 
pansion of the war-making powers of 
‘the Executive to a degree never before 
contemplated in the history of the 
Republic. For the first time, total 
command over the ‘several -national 


security agencies was concentrated in _ 


-the office of the President.” 

The SGCI was a_ special agency 
‘created by “Kennedy to. supervise the 
programs of the national 
agencies. Kennedy selected Maxwell 


Taylor, then occupying a special office . 


-in the White House-as the President’s 
military adviser, to be chairman of the 
SGCI, and the President’s 
Robert Kennedy, to be co-chairman. 


The state apparatus was thus central-, 
ized by appointing a chairman and.a - 


co-chairman whom the President per- 
sonally trusted and who would report 
directly to him. 


- Taylor acted as a broker among the 


various power blocs to ensure that the 


agencies. responded to the President’s. 


bidding. Robert Kennedy was’ con- 
“sidered the moving force behind the 
SGCI. He attended every mecting and, 
by his personal tactics, “managed to 
‘transform them into courtroom spec- 
tacles. Officers of the agencies pre- 
sented their findings from a ‘witness 
‘chair, and ‘Kennedy would zealously 
and relentlessly STORE RAINE: 
witness, 


| Vietnam, 


the -:\sia, 


‘the 


security, 


brother, ~ 


.the CIA had: 


each’ 


| his ‘ferocity. When William ‘Jorden, 
the author of two white papers on 
testified about infiltration. 
from.the North, for example, he was 
excused prematurely in order to avoid 
further embarrassment at Robert Ken- 
nedy’s hands, Another witness, re- 
minded that the President’s brother 
was simply trying to get .the facts, 
replicd that Kennedy was “guilty of 
over-kill,”” Kennedy’s function, it 
seems, was to instill some fear into the 
agencies-to persuade them that they 


- were being watched closely by the 
‘President and should act accordingly. 


tenses of the Kennedy Admin- 
istration contend that the purpose of 
these exertions was to keep America 
out of an unnecessary war in Southeast 
The Kennedys, it is suggested, 
believed that the only way to avoid a 
deepening and perhaps __ irreversible 
commitment to Vietnam was to expose 
inflated statements offered. by 
officials who wished to draw the 
nation into a wider war. But these 
rationalizations do ‘not hold up when it 
is recalled that the purpose of the 
SGCI in general, and Robert Kennedy’s 
purpose in particular, was to centralize 


in the hands of’ the Presjdent control 
of a national state security machinery , 


which was increasingly commiltcd to 
war in Southeast Asia. 

The CIA had displayed its power to 
make foreign policy at the Bay of Pigs, 
forcing the President to assuine respon- 
sibility for events he had not initiated, 
and could not control.. After Cuba, 
Kennedy fired Allen ‘Dulles and 
appointed John McCone as director of 
“the CIA, perhaps because McCone was 
considered more manageable. 
same time, he created the 303 Com- 
mittee to break the CIA’s independent 


_nower and place the agency under. his 


own management. From that time on, 


programs in. advance and report 


direcily to McGeorge Bundy, the chair-° 


man of the 303 Cominitice and the 


Special Assistant to the President for 


National Security Affairs. Bundy, Max- 
well Taylor, and Robert Kennedy were 
trusted licutenants who took their 
orders directly from the President and 
were placed in chatge of special agencies 


to centralize command inthe national , 


-security apparatus on the President’s 
‘behalf. 


Not only were the 303. Committee 


At the - 


to clear each of its’ 


state apparatus direct 

Kennedy in Washington, but: every 
effort was made to duplicate this 
pattern in the field. When Kennedy 
assumed the Presidency, one of the 
problems plaguing American foreign 
policy was the fact that each agency in, 
the field acted as if it’ were a_ self- 
contained system, staking a claim’ 
against the Pentagon for its ‘own 
resources, moving from one part of the 


globe to, the “next according to its: 


assessment of where the action was, 
insulating itself from’ supervision above, 
and extending its imperial writ below. 
The armed services offered the prime 
examples of separate fiefdoms run 
wild; but the civil agencies in the field, 
including the CIA, State, USIA, and 
others, also made their own rules and 
circumvented all attempts at direction 
from above. : 

The CIA, for example, was assigned 
a percentage of all shipping to Viet- 
nam, sect up its own network of 
communications in the field, and had 
its own direct channel back to Wash- 
ington, Laos simply, became - com- 
petitive turf for the several agencies. 
Each moved ‘in with personnel and 
material, then sought a” program first 
to justify its presence and second. to 
expand its domain. Aircraft stationed 
in Korea were forwarded to Vietnam 


on Air Force orders which had not | 


been cleared at higher levels, and when 
such clearance became necessary, 
dummy committees were created at 
the Pentagon to clear automatically 
any material requested. So far as the 


agencies in the-field were concerned, 


questions of state were politically un- 
real. The sole reality was the national 
economy, which was vicwed as “an 
infinite source of supply. 


The origin of Operation Ranchhand 
under the expert guidance of William 
Godell offers a classic example. ARPA 
appropriated surplus funds to begin the- 
defoliation program, and then, in order 
to justify an increased budget, by-- 
passed the original guidelines and ex- 
panded the program. Much as feudal: 
warlords had waged war against each. 
other within ficdgling nations, so the 
modern ‘agencies looked upon each 
other as rivals and tried to grab power 
and resources within the fledgling 
empire. - 

To cope with this problem, Ken- 
nedy, in 1961, gave US ambassadors 
full power ‘. control the. national 
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security agencies in inpprb\ctl For Release ‘odo t108: 


the agencies were required to clear 
their programs with.and.be supervised 
by the.ambassadors ‘to the countries in 
which they were operating. Together 
they were called the “Country Team,” 
with the ambassador as captain, who 
received his authority’ directly from 
Kennedy and reported directly to him, 
Just as Kennedy kad hoped to bring 
the national security agencies in Wash- 
ington under the command and control 
of the SGCI, so he relied: upon the 
concept ‘of the Country Team to 
achieve the same control in the field, 


The Joint Chicfs 


But the Joint Chiefs of Staff—in 
contrast to the other national security 
agencics--have independent support 
‘both in Congress and in the country. 
Working through .the chairmen of key 
Congressional committees, the Chiefs 
have automatic access to one branch of 
government to articulate the proposals 
they dcem’ important, regardless of 
whether they have the support of the 

President or his senior advisers, Once 
"these proposals are made public, the 
Chiefs can count on the right-wing 
-constituency in the country to support 
them. Since the Chiefs formulate, ex- 
press, and then ‘personify the national 
‘interest on any issue concerning 
national security, they rival the Presi- 
dent’s claim to sovereignty. By virtue 
of their support in Congress, their 
political constituency, and their claim 
upon the flag, the Chiefs, unlike other 
government groups, can even charge 
the President with treason, Because -of 
their formidable power, the President 
must respond to any proposal they: put 
‘forward. 

The President, of course, can com- 
mand his own resources to persuade 
the Chiefs to champion his causes. But 
he must always bargain with them and - 
grant them’ certain concessions if they 
oppose him or if he needs their public 
support. Once the state embarks on 
war, this uncasy balance between the 
President and the Chiefs gradually tips 
on the side of the Chiefs. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, not the Commander- 
in- -Chief, are presumed to know how to 
manage a: war.’ The President who 
opposes their programs lays. himself - 
open to the charge that he is playing 
with American lives. 

Thus, when the President expands a 
war on the grounds that he is pro- 
tecting the lives of US troops in the 
field he either has, in effect, borrowed 


the Chiefs? argument ARAravRG ORR 


- the power 


accord with those of the military or he 
‘is anticipating just such a 
challenge by. the Chiefs and is pre- 
paring his own defense. The policies of 
the Chiefs, moreover, invariably extend 
the zone of combat until victory ‘is 
achieved. The Chiefs also depart from 
civilian leaders in being willing to wage 
nuclear’ war, if that is considered 
necessary to avoid defeat. 


Bu ‘if a war can be presented as a 
police action,. or 
cover as a private matter, 
power of the Chiefs can be sharply 
limited. Thus, Kennedy had an obvious 
stake in keeping the war private. But 


he was not passive. During the period. 


of the private war Kennedy sct about: 
building the elite corps of the Green 
Berets. In Kennedy, Sorenson wrote: 


But the President’s pride was still 
the Army Special Forces, rapidly 
growing to a level same five or six 
times as large as when he took 
office, although still small. both in 
total numbers.and in relation to 
the need for more. The President 
directed~ -again over the opposition 
of t6p generals—that the Special 
Forces wear Green Berets as a 
mark of distinction. , 


Kennedy wanted to carry on the 
Vietnam war exclusively through the 
Special Forees, which would enable 
him to seize command of the national 
military apparatus. He seems to have 
had a vision of the Green Berets as a 
Practorian Guard, an elite army 
directly under the command and con- 
tro! of the President. The Green Berets 
represented Kennedy’s atternpt to curb 
of the Chiefs and institu- 
tionalize the military -directly under 
the Presidency. . 

‘Edward Lansdale, a devout believer 


in the Special Forces -and in the 
concept of counterinsurgency, was 
quietly assigned an. office under 
McNamara in 1961 and given the 


power to keep Vielnam under Presi- 
dential control. This was a mistake. 
The Joint Chiefs immediately perceived 
Lansdale as a potential threat and they 
set up their own counterinsurgency 
agency by creating a Special Assistant 
for Counter-Insurgeney and Special 
Activities (SACSA), Victor Krulak, the 
first “SACSA,” a former Marine Corps 
general and an astute politician who 


was referred to as “‘the brute,”’ under- - 


cut Lansdale at every turn until Lans- 
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The 


military first employed the concept of 


‘ 
counterinsurgency as a cover: to “gain. 


control over part of the plans for. 
covert opera ilions, then expanded it to 
include conventional warfare, which 
the military was organized to pursue, 
In this respect, there was an implicit. 
accord between the military and civil: 
ian leadership, 

Every one of Seerctary MeNamara’s 
famous visits to Vietnam was a guided 
tour carefully ‘stage-managed by the 


‘Joi ‘hi Ta} ! 4 € 
can proceed . under Joint Chiefs. McNamara would stop off 


then the’ 


at Hawaii and pick up a briefing book, 
prepared by” Krulak, which contained 
brilliant charts and graphs displaying 
the ‘progress of the war. McNamara 
would scan the book to obtain the 
information he needed for press con- 
ferences to be held in Saigon. After 
the trip, the information would be 
converted into ‘a hard-cover volume 
containing references to McNamara’s 
recent findings in Vietnam, but again 
written by Krulak. This book would 
then be handed to the President 


-as the final report. The book had been 


written in advance of the trip just as 
the trip itself had been planned in 
advance, 


Wit counterinsurgency . in their 
pockets, the management of some of 
the covert operations well in hand, and 
McNamara under close scrutiny and 
partly under their guidance, the Joint 
Chiefs turned their attention to the 
thorny problem of the Special Forces, 
Under the supervision of the CIA, the 
Special Forces had been successful in 
training the Montagnards. In 1964, 
Operation Switchback was approved in 
Washington to break up the auténomy 
of Special Forces, remove them from 
the CIA’s direction, and place them 
under the command of MACV, | 

In one stroke, the Joint Chiefs 
picked up control of both the Special 
Forces and the local tribesmen. The 


state had spread its power over the 


ancient tribes of Indochina and its own 
elite warriors, The central state apna- 
ratus was concentrated in the hands of 
the Chiefs and the President. The rest 
of the national security machinery 
received its orders from their combined 
command, The question left open—and 
still unanswered~was whether the 
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lease'eo gained control over counter- 


“Insurgency, Krulak was able to restore 


-of this transicr of 
“found. Through 


’ Berets, 
-the decisions on matters of espionage 


* 
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Chiefs and the Commander-in-Chief 
would share that immense power 
equally, or whether one would make a 
claim against the other. 


‘ 


C eieatitation of the state burceauc- 
racy—except for the Joint Chicfs— 
directly .under the command and con- 
trol of the President greatly enhanced 
the power of the President. The effects 
power were pro- 
the 303 Commiitee 
and the mobilization of the. Green 
the President could now rake 


and military strategy. To the extent 
that! he has. control over the CIA and 


shares the power of the military, he-is’ 
in effect both a superspy and a field, 


marshal. The time and energy he is 
normally expected to devote to his 
duties as Chief Executive are now 
absorbed by these new offices. How 


much time Kennedy actually devoted 


to supervising covert activities and 


personally managing the activities of 


the Special Forces remains unclear, but 
it is certain they made large Cai: on 
his working day. : 

Though the’ 303 Committee and the 
Special Group successfully centralized 
the powerful government agencies 
under the Executive, the Green Berets 
and, the Country Team-were much less 


-effective in centralizing the field opera- 


tions. Nevertheless, the concept of 
centralizing the state apparatus was 
ad¥anced by Kennedy and the reality 
almost measured up to that concept. 
During the thirty-three months of his 
Presidency, Kennedy was creating the 
elements of a totalitarian state structure 
which carried on a private war: 

The fact that the war was private 
meant that it was not the main 
preoccupation of the nation, but rather 
the chief task of the Executive; that it 
was conducted not in the interests of 
the nation, 
state. Indeed, one could now say that 
it was conducted ‘against the interests 


_ of the nation, because it destroyed’ the: 


orderly processes of government. 


Would Kennedy Have Withdrawn? 


American national security was never - 


at. stake. Through the Special Group, 


Kennedy knew well that there was no 


serious infiltration from the North, nor 
any Chinese or Sovict support for tic 


‘but in the interests of the. 


Southern struggle. Kennedy knew 
therefore that the war in South Viet- 
ham was a civil war. 


their civil war? The 
likely impact of a Vict Cong victory 
on the international interests of the 
United States was-never systematically 
studied during the Kennedy years, 


the outcome of 


-notwithstanding the casual talk about 


dominoes. Whenever that issue was 


raised; the CIA fudged its assessment. . 


Por example, if South Victnam went 
Communist, the CIA suggested, South- 
east Asia would be demoralized and 
this demoralization might cven sprea 
to India. But what is demoralization? 
How is it measured? How are its 
consequences. determined for national 


‘security? Does demoralization cause a 


nation to switch sides or docs it cause 
it to attach itself ever more closely to 
the mother country? Would a Viet 


Cong victory have created a revolution 


in Thailand? In India? In Cambodia? | 


In Japan? 
According 
branch of 


to INR, 


the State Department, 


“there was no serious analysis of what ; 


we could expect throughout Southeast 
Asia if we failed to support South 
Victnam.” 
least interested in determining whether 
the national: security was at stake. One 
steady feature of US policy in South- 
east Asia was the failure to consider 
why we should be there. Only in 1969 
did the _ intelligeiuce community 
attempt a detailed study of the conse- 
quences if South Victnam were to 
become a Communist nation. Accord- 
ing to INR, this estimate, prepared by 
the CIA and only recently made public, 
cohcluded: . 


We would lose Laos immediately. 
Sihanouk would preserve Cam- 
 bodia by a straddling effort, All of 
Southeast Asia would remain just 
as it is at least for another 
-generation, Thailand, in particular, 
would continue to maintain close | 
relations with ‘the US and would 
_ seek additional support. Simul- 
“taneously, Thailand would make 
overtures and move toward China . 
and the Soviet Union. [t would. 
simply take aid from both sides to 
preserve its independence. North 
Vietnam would consume itself in 
-Laos and South Victnam. Only 
Laos would definitely fellow into’ . 


‘low was Amer- 
. ican national security threatened by 


ST sec 


the intelligence 


‘The state was not in the 


the Communist orbit. 


This estimate suggests that if ‘the 
United States were defeated in open 
warfare by a “fourth rate nation,” 


‘there would be no international con- 


sequences to US interests, Is it not 
then reasonable to assume that if the 
United States had not fought and_had 


not been defeated; its stock of. good will 


might have risen? The principal effect of 


American intervention is the carnage- 
and devastation of Southeast Asia. 


' &he events of the early 1960s 
. Strongly suggest, however, that had 


Joha F. Kennedy lived, he would not: 
have pulled out of Southeast Asia, He 
would more likely have taken any 
sieps necessary to avoid an ignomin- 
ious defeat at the hands of the Viet 
Cong. In a nationwide interview on 
NBC television two months before his 


assassination, when asked whether the 
US was likely to reduce its aid to 
Vietnam, Kennedy replied: 


I don’t think we think that would 
‘be helpful at this time. If you 
reduce your aid, it ispossible you 
could have some effect upon the 
government structure there. On 
the other hand, you might have a _- 
‘situation which could bring about 
a collapse. Strongly. in our mind is 
what happened in the case of 
China at the end of World, War I, 
where China was l!ost-a weak 
government became increasingly - 
. unable to control events. We don’t 
want that, ig 
What: I am concerned about is 
that Americans will get impatient ” 
and say, because they don’t like 
events in Southeast Asia or they 
don’t like-the Government in Sai- 
gon, that we should withdraw. 
That only makes it easy for the 
_ Communists, I think we should 
stay. We should use our influence 
in as effective a way as we can, 
ee we should not withdraw. 


A week earlier in another nationwide 
interview with Walter Cronkite, Ken- 
nedy said: 


“But I don’t agree with those who 
say ‘we should withdraw. -That 
would be a great mistake.... We 
took all this-made this effort to 
defend Europe. Now Europe is 
“quite secure. We also have to 
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Nam never exceeded 


‘ the state. 


public. 


participate—we may not like it—in : . 


the defense of Asia. 


“Approved. For. 

Kennedy would not withdraw, but 
he was troubled by the prospect of 
public disapproval of his decision. To 
stay in Vietnam without arousing pub- 
lic- opposition, he waged the war as 


privately as possible. 


The “Brush-Five War” * 


The counterargument to this inter- 
pretation of Kennedy’s Vietnam policy 
advances the premise that Vietnam. was 
.an cxample of a new concept” of 
carefully limited action in ‘support of 
local allies which was officially and 


publicly described as “‘brush-fire war.’ 


Congress openly debated this policy. 
and appropriated huge sums of money 
in support of it. The war, then, was a 
public, not a private, matter. Under 
Kennedy, American manpower in Vict- 
16,000, a figure. . 
clearly wilhin the bounds of. a brush- 
fire war, i 
The problem with this argument is 
that there was only a handful who 
seriously propounded the brush-fire 
war doctrine in the highest councils of 
Roger Hilsman and Robert 
Thompson come to mind as officials 
closely associated with .a- counter: 
insurgency strategy. for Vietnam; but 
the dominant positions in the Kennedy 
Administration were held by exponents 
of conventional war, whose recom- 
mendations were withheld from ‘the 
Walt Rostew, who publicly 
enunciated the doctrine of brushtfire 
war in behalf of the Administration in 
1961, was privately recommending 
“offensive action” and aerial strikes 
against ‘the Northern  mainiand. 
McNamara, also, called for. public 
support of brush-fire wars and simul- 
taneously urged privatciy that the US 
be fully” prepared to use 260,000 
troops in a conventional war. The 
public statements of the Kennedy 
Administration invited public support 
for a brush-fire war, -but the private 
recommendations presupposed the use 
of heavy firepower. 


This docs’ not necessarily mean’ that 
the officials were deliberately deceiving 
the public. To some extent, they were 
also deceiving themselves. The con- 
tradiction between their public rhetoric 
and their private recommendations was 
blurred, at the time, both by their 
language and by the kinds of military 
technology available to them. 

‘It became fashionable in the early 
1960s, for example, tg 
gical air strikes,” 
Walt Rostow,. 


lavati res 


a phrase coined by 
Aerial warfare is, of 
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-within the 


re, To speak of air strikes is to evoke 
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Hiroshima. Brush-fire-war, on the other 
hand, is described by the rhetoric of 
limited hostilities, pacification of in- 


-surgents, and nation building. To talk 


” 


of a then, tends 


“surgical air strike, 
to blur the distinction between con- 
ventional and  brush-fire warfare. It 


implies that friend can be distinguished 
from foe when seen from the air and 


'_ that conventional weapons can be used 
i selectively to wage. brush-fire war. It 


suggests a lower level of violence than 
conventional warfare, a means of pro- 
tecting our friends while destroying 
our enemies. ; : ‘ 

When asked to comment on_ the 
feasibility of using “surgical air strikes” 
limits of brush-fire war, 


McGeorge Bundy called the question 


“Kill people,” he said. Yet such naiveté 


helped to preserve an appearance of’ 
permitting ‘the decision-.. 
makers to believe that they had not 
embarked on a course of systematic 
deception. ne 
The type of ordnance financed dur- 
ing the Kennedy period also encour- 
aged the policy-makers to blur the. 
distinction between the two types of 
war. Preparations for both conven- 
tional warfare. and  brush-fire war 
simultaneously made dramatic ad- 
ances. ‘Within two years there was a 
6COQ percent increase in  counter- 
insurgency forces and a 45 percent 
increase in the numbcr of combat- 
ready Army divisions. Hence the 
managers were equipping the state to 
fight either kind of war. This produced 
an element of doubt and ambiguity 
over which kind of war the US was 


innocence, 


fighting and would continue to fight. 
‘Since a brush-fire war signified a lower: 


level of involvement and could be 
prosecuted without interfering with the 
normal business of everyday life, the 
security managers could point to the 


for wast ny gyre of war, at 
4goh ae Toqpdgdogite Not only did 
the brush-fire and conventional capa- 


bilities make giant strides in a period 
of peace, but the nation’s strategic and 


tactical nuclear capabilities were. simi-. 


larly expanded. ‘Strategic nuclear 
weapons were increased 100 percent, 
and tactical weapons 60 percent. The 
capacity to fight any type of war was 
called the doctrine of “flexible re- 


. sponse,’ 


Not only was a conventional war 
anticipated and recommended within 
the state, but Kennedy himself authot- 
ized the first use of heavy firepower 
when he sent the newly armed heli- 
copters to Vietnam in.. 1962, The 
MAAG mission, morcover, had trained 
the ARVN to prosecute a conventional 


«war. Would the Americans, when need 
“naive.” “Professors know that bombs - 


beckoned and opportunity knocked, 
, renounce their own training, firepower, 
and private urgings? ‘ ; 

The United States proceeded one 
step at-a time, and Kennedy took the 
first giant step. If the Viet Cong could 
not be defeated at a lower level. of 


violence, why not proceed to the next | 


level? That was the precise purpose of 
flexible response. Kennedy, as we have 
seen, publicly stated that he would not 
withdraw. His policy cleafly was one 
of gradual escalation which set the US 


“on the course followed by Johnson, 


and,” in revised form, by Nixon. As 
Maxwell Taylor said when he was 
asked what Kennedy would have done 
in Vietnam had he lived: “Far be it from 
me to read the mind. of a dead man, 
but Iet me just say this, Kennedy was 
not a loser.” — 0 


counterinsurgency preparalions as con- . 
sistent with Kennedy’s Vietnam policy. - 


The capability of carrying both kinds 
of defense could be-cited as justifica- 
tion for both the public rhetoric and 
the ‘private recommendations, 


What becomes .clear when one 


examines the over-all changes intro- 
duced by Kennedy’s managers at the 
Pentagon is that. they decided: to 
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dear OF Nettancal Route desc “di eal 
VELEOP CPF National Review ecserlbed as radical ccnserva- 
t % Ive, ‘ 
y e.  -6¢ eg PM gs 8 EP Referring to the secret docu-! 
| Admits Secret BPGEGD ER OQCII6 mont hoax, Mr. Buckley said:} 
| : pet Ree sect “The idea arose at an editorial 
; Meeting two weeks ago. We 
were discussing the Pentagon 
., Papers as released and the fact 
fore, one concludes that the dif- they were ideologically tenden- 
: ‘at Viainar, culty was not that the Penta- tious, 
few Uhad called sporer Welham von and the CIA gave LBJ bad J, in fact, initiated the idea.t 
documents was a ac advice, but that LBJ didu’t take I said, ‘Hey, team, what do youl, 

Mr. Buckley said the docu-| ood advice? _ think about this—?? We werel! 
ments were composed by editors B00¢ aavice, . remarking on the point Maxwell 
of the magazine “ex nihilo’~| Mr. Buckley's revelation Of iaslor made that. dhe papers 
out of nothing, the hoax came alter SUSPICION rare fragmentary. eas 

Tatended Purpose Cited arose when several persons list~ “Created Them” 

The intended purpose, My, ed as authors of the printed; “We reasoned. that others at 
Buckley told a news conference, documents could not rcealll that time saw what was actually 
was to demonstrate in regard to’wriling them. One flatly denied! happening and gave appropriate 
the carlier Pentagon papers’ authorship credited to his name, advice to the government. We 
“that the Pentagon and {he CIA! Not The First Put-On then created them. That step 

: Ea i : ; : was easy for National Review 
are not composed of incompe-| It was not the first pul-on| “2S &8 ( 
itents ... that forged documents) * "7 Ee sey ~~ editors. os 
lwould be widely accepted as Siaged by the do-year-old Mr. | Mr. Buckley said he had a 
enuine provided their content Buckley, brother of New York’s: hand in composing the false doc- 
lwas inherently plausible , . ./conservative Senator James L.{uments, but would not say who; 
ithat the ‘challenge in Southeast eat In oe orate Magazine's staff wrote 

ia was an aspect of t obal:ley ran unsuccessfully for mayor what. 
sole as he a ne of New York, stringing together On July 6, Mr. Buckley went 
local affair. long and little-known words, but on, the magazine mailed 8,000 

Later, Mr. Buckley told a re-Su™Mming up by saying that if letters lo our closest friends 

i ee Tay art-/elected he would “demand a re- and supporters of National Re- 
porter af his Manhattan apa count.” view advising them of what we 

AT Ruoklow tod the Na- Were doing.” 

Mee Pacbley found {hel Ne Several subscribers have been 


New York (—With a broad! vers, or something like them, 
grin, William F, Buckley, Jr.,tmust have been wrilien. There. 
editor, revealed yesterday that 
publication in his National Re: 


roe Fal 
“Jf the advice given in the: _ Rees a a aaterm eee 
imagevi ad been followed, tonal Review in 1954 to further eee | 
We Sobek eae to-|his political outlook, which he ae Aeeied Nag 20! 
day, The point is that the pa- “Invited Discovery” . 
“We mentioned a lot of people 
we didn’t have to mention,” Mr. 
Buckley said. In that sense, we 
inviled discovery. We couldn’t 
have been- surprised if within 
-two hours after it appeared it 
had been called a hoax, We were 
more surprised than anybody at 
reading . . . that not even Dean 
Rusk had been able to deny What 
“was printed.” ; 
Asked if the magazine planned 
any future capers, Mr, Buckley 
replied: “Maybe we should re-, 
veal the “deliberations of the 
Central Committee of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China after 
the meeting with Kissinger.” 
In his news conference, Mr, 
Buckley said: | “Co-operation 
from government officials was 
neither give nor sought.” ' 
“Those who will want to ques- 
tion the methods we used in 
order to make our demonstration 
may proceed to do so,’? Mr. 
Buckley's news conference state- 
“ment. said. “We admit thai we 
proceeded in something of an 
tthical vaccum. 
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By Don Oberdorfer 
‘ Washington Post Staff Writer 
NW YORK, July 23--Wil- Buckley would 


Ham 1, Buckley Jr. said today whether he has any evidence 
that the “top sceret” govern- that such a recommendation 
ment documents on the Viet-: Was actually made by the Joint 
nam war published in bs ae een area else 
magazine,’ National Review, ee te 


: ican government. 
were a hoax designed “to dem-! 


‘It is inconceivable to me 
onstvate . .. that forged docu-| that there is nobody in the 
ments would be widely ac- 


Pentagon, CIA. or White House 

cepted as genuine provided|WhO has the same analytical 

their content was inberentiv| POWers 28 a junior editor of 

eae ete was inherently | National Review. We were pro- 
A subsidiary purpose, the 


posing these things seven 
years ago,” he said. 
National Review editor told a! The conservative editor, col- 
news confercuse, was to prove umnist and television person- 
that it was “plausible” that ality was smiling, joking and 
American officials had recom- obviously enjoying the lime- 
mended massive escalation in Hight of an airport press con- 
Vietnam, as favored by the ference to announce the hoax 
conservative magazine, after flying in from the West 
Among other things, the; Coast. 

‘false documents  ‘“showed”|} Buckley said the documents, 
.that high-ranking U. S. offi-; which took up 14 pages of the 
‘cials twice recommended use| Current issue of the National 
of nuclear weapons in Viet-} Review, were composed last 
jnam in 1964-5. Headlined “Pho! week in the magazine’s offices. 
‘Secret Papers They Didn't He said the idea for the hoax 
'Publish,” the documents had J8sue sprang “full-blown in my 
ibeen described by the maga. Mind” and added dryly it was 
,zine yesterday as “fragments” “88 arduous challenge” to 
‘from extensive files made ©mUlate bureaucratic prose. 
‘available to it by an unnamed Those who will want to 
‘informant. question the methods we used 
| Buckley was asked today if in order to make aur demon- 
lit served any useful purpose Station may ‘proceed to do 
for American news services to £2” said Buckley, facing three 
tell the public and the world Camera crews and about 10 
on the basis of false doey. reporters. “We admit that we 
ments that the U. S. govern-, proceeded in somewhat of an 
ment had seriously considered) @thical vacuum. 


we 


i: 
eh de 


not say 


a 
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of the Smithsonian’s National 
Musewn of History and Tech- 
nology, told newsmen this 
morning that he had not 
written the document aseribed |. 
to him by the National Re.-| 
view. Repeated efforts to 
reach Boorstin Tuesday night,} 
before publication of news 
articles on the magazine dis- 
Iclosures, were unsuccessful. 

' But several of those named 
as authors of fake documents 
--including former Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk, former 
Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
‘son, and Prof. Frank 'Trager— 
were wnable to say Tuesday 
night whether the documents 
attributed to them were gen- 
uine, ; 

Few if any of the officials 

or agencies named in the docu- 
ments had seen copies of the 
National Review, which could 
nat be found on newsstands irt 
Washington ‘Tuesday, 
« When copies did become 
available in government, of- 
i ficials began to say they could 
not find such documents in 
their files, but they indicated 
they were planning extensive 
searches, 

The Washington Post got an 
‘advance copy of the National! 
Review on Tuesday from the 
office of the cditor’s brother, 
Sen, James JT. Buckley (C- 
N.Y.), Attached was a calling 
card from the senator's press 
secretary, Leonard Saffir. He: 
had written on it, “A journa, 
listic coup. Messrs. Buckley 
and Rusher (National Review 
publisher William A. Rusher) 
deserve Pulitzer Prizes.” . 

Yesterday, Saffir said tha 
he had thought the aocuments 
were genuine and that his boss 
did not know anything ahout it 
since he was away in Cali- 


| 


using nuclear weapons in Viet-|; “The New York Times has 
nam. : jinstructed us that it is per- 
“It seems to me quite clear ‘missible to traffic in stolen 
that the fact we have nuclear corarenrenee But they have not 
arms suggests that they ought 7 Counce ae 
to be used under certain cit- forged documents,” he said 
; f : 2 : 

cumstances,” he replied. Buckley maintained that the 
| “Tf it could be demonstrated|failure of government agencies 


fornia. Asked what he thought 
the hoax proved, Saffir said, 
“Maybe it highlights the gulli- 
bility of the press. Maybe it - 


proves the press should be 
more probing.” : 
At the press conference 


here, William Buckley  ap- 
peared unconcerned about the 


that in 1965 a demonstration 
drop [of nuclear weapons] out- 
side of Ilaipheng might SAVE 
the lives of 45,000 Americans,’ 
I would suggest that it was a 
reasonable suggestion for the 
Joint Chiefs to make.” | 
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‘and former high officials to} potential impact of the hoax 
challenge the authenticity of; on the credibility of his jour- 
the National Review papers!/nal, which claims 115,000 cir- 
‘was evidence of their “plaus-|| culation. Me said the “plausi- 
ibility” as mere paraplinases! ble” hoax enhances. the Na- 
of documents which do exist. {|tional Revicw’s reputation for. 
There were denials before]| analysis. ue oe 
the Buckley news conference.||. Buckley maintained his 
Prof. Daniel Boorstin, director||magazine’s “larger purposes 
: excused its publication of cons 

cocted documents at least as 

much as the “larger purposes” 

of major newspapers excused 

the publication of authentic 


jdocuments about decision- 
n_the Vietnam war, 
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Santo Domingo: The Poli 


Intervention and Negotiation: 

The United States and the Dominican - 
Revolution 

by Jerome Slater, 

with a Foreword ‘by 

Hans J. Morgenthau. 

Harper & Row, 254 pp., $7. 95 


Barrios in Arms: 

Revolution in Santo Domingo 
by José A. Moreno. 
University of Pittsburgh, ; 
226 pp., $8.95 ; 


’ 
! 


Norman Gall 


We know.that many who are now 
in revolt do not seek a Communist 
tyranny. We think it’s tragic in- 
deed that their high motives have 
been misused. by a smal) band of 
conspirators, who receive their 
directions from abroad. To those 
who- fight only for liberty and. 
* justice and progress, I want to join. 
in...appealing to you tonight to‘ 
lay down your arms ‘and to assure 
you that there is nothing to fear, 
The road is open to You to share - 
‘in building a Dominican Democ- 
racy and’ we ‘nt America.are ready 
and anxious and willing to help 
you. © : .. 
-Lyndon B. Johnson 
May 2, 1965 


President ohnson’s military 
vention in the Dominican Republic in 
1965 was as momentous as it was crucl 
and politically mistaken. We can see it, 
along with our enlargement of the 
Vietnam war in the same year, as part 
of a disastrous expansion of the 
powers of the ‘American Presidency 
and of its sense of “global responsi- 
bilities.” When a force of 23,000 US 
troops landed in Santo Domingo in 
-May to reverse the course of the Santo 
Domingo civil war they served to 
rescue a repressive military establish- 
ment from an apparently . successful 
‘popular revolt that was trying to 
restore constitutional rule. We can now 
see that the high priority the US gave 
to social progress in Latin America, 
an idea implicit in the Alliance for 
Progress, has been replaced by what 
‘appears to be an expanding and recur- 
rent pattern of control by terror. 
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; public domain,” 


-of a possible Communist 


, yet sufficiently great 
' predictably 


inter- 


Pisce: Jerome  Slater’s ‘pelea 
study of the 1965 intervention and the 
eighteen-month US military occupation 


that followed is derived from his use, 
on a not-for-attribution basis, of ‘‘a 
great number of papers, memoirs, and 
documents which are not now in the 
as well as off-the- 
record interviews with US and OAS 
officials. However, all this new material 
adds little or no support to the official 


’ tationale for'the intervention—that the 


Dominican Republic was at the brink 
takeover. 
Instead it provides further evidence of 


double-dealing and cruelty after the US 
troops were sent in, 


Because he relies so much on classi- 
fied official documents, and because of 
his otherwise limited knowledge of 
Dominican affairs, Slater tends at times 
to bend over backward to give credence 


- and legitimacy to the official US view in. 


a number of, at best, highly doubtful 
instances. Nevertheless, he concludes 
that although “there was some risk 
that out of an uncontrollable revotu- 
tionary upheaval Castroite forces might 
emerge victorious... the risk was not 
to justify the 
enormous political’ and 
moral costs that the intervention en- 
tailed.” : 

The effect of the intervention was to 
restore to power, in Santo Domingo the 
political apparatchiks of the long and 
brutal dictatorship of Rafacl Leonidas 
Trujillo (1930-61). Of the costs Slater 
writes at the end of his book: 


“, the steadily worsening political 
terrorism...has recently [1970] 
reached crisis proportions. Scarcely 
a day goes by without a political 
murder, a: “suicide” of a jailed 
political prisoner, the disappear- 
ance of a political activist, or, at 
the very least, a case of police 
harassment of the political opposi- 
tion. Most of the victims are 
Communists or Castroite radicals, 
PRD activists [of ex-President 
Juan Bosch’s Fartido Revolu-° 
cionario Dorrinicano), or former — 
constitutionalists, although  re- 
cently even anti-Balaguerists on 

' the right have been attacked, 

While there has been a rise in 
leftist counter-terror, with ma- 
chine-gunnings of isolated police 


terror 


OS Ss of Terror. 


and soldiers increasingly common, 
the main culprits appear to be 
unregenerates in the police and, to 
a lesser extent, the armed forces. 
It is not clear what [President 
. Joaquin]. Balaguer’s role is in this, 
but although he has condemned 
what he calls the “uncontrollable 
forces” behind the violence and on 
several occasions has shaken up 
the police leadership, there is. a 
growing fecling among moderate 
Dominicans that he is encouraging 
the rightist terrorism or, at best, 
has. been inadequate in his re- 
sponse to it. 


In recent years there have been more 


political 
Republic 


murders in the Dominican 
than in any comparable 
period during ‘Trujillo’s dictatorship, 
with the sole exception of the reign of 
that followed the = swiftly 
crushed invasion from Cuba in 1959, 
organized by Fidel Castro.! The Santo . 


‘Domingo newspaper El Nacional. last 


December 30 filled a page and a half 
of newsprint with the ‘details of 
186 political murders and thirty dis-~ 
appearances during 1970.7 The Domin- 
ican terror resembles the current wave 
of ‘political killings in Guatemala (see 
my “Slaughter in Guatemala,” NYR, 
May 20, 1971) in that the paramilitary 


death squads are organized by the 
armed forces and police, which in both 


cases over the years have been given 
heavy US material and advisory sup- 
port. The death squads themselves are | 
partly composed of defectors’ from 


revolutionary political factions. 


The political terrorism in Santo 
Domingo, however, seems now to be 
directed not so much against well- 
known politicians, as is the case in 
Guatemala. Rather it is used to contro! 
the Santo Domingo dum population, 
which -was the main force that. de- 


_feated the Dominican military in the 


1965 revolution. In the proliferating 
ramshackle slums and squatees settle 
ments that spread norhward from the — 
ancient churches and plazas of down- 
town Santo Domings, there is con- 


‘tinual patrolling by usviformed military 
-and police units, as vell as by phoin 
‘clothes agents on motor scooters. Each 
barrio has been infiltnted by govern- 


ment intelligence orgauzations. (Mére- ' 


contT ner 


o— 


_done almost 


‘PRD ¢ 
. $quatters after the Trujillo assassination 


agents, like Haiti’s- Toz-Ton Macoutes., 
Since much of the killing seems to be 
capricisusly by these 
patrols,? the effect of the terrér has 
been an undeclared, all-night curfew in 
the slums, - Se 
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On a recent visit to Santo Domingo’ 


J found that, owing to the general fear 


slum areas of the old rebel zone, 
iwhose intense street life in the past 
resembled New York’s Forty-second 
Street or Tokyo’s Yoshiwara district, | 
were virtually deserted after 8 PM. : 
‘Although these killings have aroused | 


little in the way of active popular. 


Tesistance,, a twenty-four-hour general 
Strike was called last November. The 
outlying barrio of Los Minas--a heavily | 
slum which was invaded by 


in 1961 and which today has more 
than 100,000 inhabitants—was shut 
down after six residents. of the barrio 
were murdered within a week. Accord- 
ing to one feéble old man in the barrio 
who was questioned by a reporter at 
the time, “The situation had gotten so 
bad in Los Minas that the men felt 
compelled to stay at home and send 
the women out to find the .day’s 
sustenance, because their Jives were not 
-worth a piece of rotten fruit.?4 

The night before Los Minas was shut 
down, President Balaguer, a crafty and 
tenacious political maneuverer who was 
Trujillo’s last puppet president, told a 
press conference at the National Palace 
that the strike at Los Minas 


',..4s illogical and absurd because 
what the citizenry should do 
is...associate itself with the 
authorities to counteract the ter- 

- torism. As I have said many times, 
this is a fight in which all sectors 
of society should participate. For 
if an exact version of each deed 
could reach me and the Govern- 
_Mment, one could establish respon- 
sibility more easily and the 
Government could punish these 
acts of terror. 

I have denounced the irregu- 
larities inside the police, and I 
“have confided to many persons the . 
purification of the police.> So far 
this has not been achieved and I 
completely agree with the editorial 
in today’s [newspaper] /isrin 
Diario about this: the imperious 
need to purify the police, so that 
its services are efficient and to end 
these criminal acts that are filling 


i 


Acevrding to ‘secret Dominican government documents I obtained while 
investigating the political terror in Santo Domingo, the intelligence and 
security apparatus of the Balaguer regime has been making use of Cuban exiles. 


* One typewritten memorandum under the letterhead of the National Police 
' says [sce photocopy on opposite page]: : 
Very courteously, you are informed that you should have ready a group | 
of five men, since on the 25th of this month it was agreed to stage a 
‘simulated attack ‘on the Royal Bank of Canada to discredit the 
movements of the left, which have been gaining strength in recent months. 
J. 1 says that the personnel selected for this purpose should be Cubans. 
The uniforms that will be used will be supplied by Lieutenant Cedano. 
Another memorandum, written under the letterhead Presidencia de la 
Republica and dated April 22, 1970, gave these instructions: se 


Very courteously, it is communicated that you should. send Agent, M.10 
to the Airport of the Americas at 6 a.m. to await the arrival of ithe 
personnel of Cuban nationality that will carry out this service under your 
supervision. : ; 


Another memorandum, marked “Confidential” and dated July 29, 1979 says:- 


Very respectfully [ communicate that the members ot this body -- 
(CUBANS) have instructions as well as the arms they will use i their 


work. At the same time | intorm 


you that P. 17 wished to teturn to. 


Miami as soon as he performs the service. This should be discussed with 
J.1 since it could bring’ problems in that the person mentioned ..as 


disagreements with the other men. 

Political assassinwticas continued 
‘steadily for -four years after 1966, 
when, with US occupation forces still 
in the. country, Balaguer, was elected to 
his first four-year term. In 1970, 
during Balaguer’s campaign for re- 
election, the terror sharply increased, 


A great many voters. abstained from 


this election after the Dominican con- 
stitution had been changed to allow 
Balaguer to run for a second consecu- 
tive term. Then, in the last six months 
of 1970, after Balaguer had begun his 
second term of office, new plans for 
police action were circulated among 
_the intelligence and security agencies 
‘of the Dominican government, which 


are -honeycombed with officers of 


Trujillo’s old secret police, the SIM 
(Servicio de Inteligencia Militar). These 
plans were the basis for the most 
sustained and enveloping system of 
.terror since the fall of the Trujillo 
dictatorship. 

The head of the Department of 
Intelligence at the National Palace is 
Manuel A. Perez Sosa, former chief of 
‘the SIM. On August 2, 1970, Perez 
‘Sosa received a letter of resignation 
‘from one of his subordinates, Miguel 


_- A, Perez Aybar, who explained that “I 


‘have taken this step so as not to lend 
-myself to the events that I understand 
will occur and will do great injury to 


the Supreme Government.” On _ the: 


same date Perez Aybar also wrote 
Balaguer that. “I have decided to resign 
because [ am your friend and because 
the plans of the Department of Intel- 
ligence are disastrous for your labor of 
Government, and I do not wish to be 
an accomplice to the murder of men 
who are going to be assassinated. 
without any cause.” 


~ 


A tew months ago a new kind of 
terrorist organization was organized by 
the police. Known as La Banda, it is 
made up mainly of former members of 
the Maoist Movimiento Popular Damin- 
icano (MPD), the most militant party 
of the Dominican left, which last year 
tried to form a United Front of all 
political factions—including dissidents 
on the extreme right—to oppose Bala- 
guer’s re-election. The MPD is said to 
yhave carried out the kidnapping, in 
March, 1970, of Lt. Col. Donald J. 
Crowley, the US air attaché in Santo 
Domingo, by the “Unified Antire- 
election Command.” Crowley was 
exchanged within sixty hours for 
twenty Dominican political prisoners, 
the most prominent of whom was the 
MPD Secretary-General Maxpriiliano 
Gomez, who were flown into exile. 
Since then most of the principal MPD 
leaders have been gunned down by the 
police, and Gomez himself died of. gas 
poisoning last month in Brussels under 
mysterious circumstances, 
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AP roved Fe 
Meanwhile, many M youths have 


been arrested and pressured into join- 
‘ing the police terrorist bands. On April 
20, 1971, 
were members of a terrorist organiza- 
tion called .Joventud Democratica 
_Reformista Anticomunista were grant- 
ed political asylum in the Mexican 
embassy in Santo Domingo. All but 
one of them were age cighteen or 
younger. Before taking refuge in the 
embassy they issued a statement to the 
press saying that they had been re- 
cruited by the police after they were 
arrested and accused of ‘“‘a series of 
deeds that we did not commit.” They: 
identified the leader of the terrorist 


bands as Police Lt. Oscar Nufiez Pefia, 


who. they said was a bodyguard of 
Gen. Perez y Perez, the police chief, 
“In this way,” the youths said, “they 


{the police} want to get their hooks: 


into many revolutionary militants.” 
They said the police told them that 
“this is a declared war against the 
Communists, The bands. will be organ- 
ized in all the: barrios of the capital 
and what has been done so far is an 
“experiment to  acclimatize public 
opinion.” According to ‘their state- 
‘ment, the group was given three 
‘Thompson machine guns and a car to 
carry out its assignment in the ‘April 
Plan” which was drafted by the 
police,” 


On June 7, another member of La 
‘Banda, Fernando Aquino Mateo, also 
known as Sierra y Sierra, obtained 
asylum in the Mexican embassy, Before 
he entered the embassy Sierra y Sierra 
said in an interview that he had been 
‘jailed several times after fighting on 
the constitutionalist side in the 1965 
revolution, and had been beaten up in 
jail so many times that he finally 
agreed to become a trustec at La 
Victoria prison, where, he said, he beat 
‘and tortured other inmates. He also 
said he witnessed the death by beating 
of Oliver Daniel Mendez Guzman, 
twenty, whom Police Chief Perez y 
Perez said had escaped from jail on 
May 5, The dead youth was taken 
from jail in a sack by a police colonel, 
Sierra y Sierra recalled, “I imagine that 
they threw him into the sea, because I 
have not read in the press that his 
body appeared anywhere.” 

He explained that he had joined La 
Banda after his release from jail, May 
19, and had sought diplomatic asylum 
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because he had been ordered by Police 
Lt. Nufiez Pefia to kill Felix Albur- 
querque, the PRD Secretary-General of 
the taxi drivers’ union UNACHOSIN, 


and Radhames Gomez, the managing 
editor of £1 Nacional. Before obtaining 


_ ,asylum Sierra y Sierra had lived in a 
"squatter 


settlement called Katanga, 
next to Los Minas, One of his last acts 
as a member of La Banda, he said, was 
to arrest Juan Almonte, the. PRD 
leader of Los Minas, under orders of a 
police sergeant who said that’ “if 


- nobody sees us take him prisoner, we 


should kill him.” 

Almonte had recently made a series 
of accusations of corruption in the 
operations of the national lottery, and 


‘had won an election held by the union 


of lottery ticket sellers—certified by 
‘the Labor Ministry. He had, however, 
been stopped at gunpoint by the old 
union leadership from taking aver the 
union headquarters. In an interview 
shortly before his arrest, Almonte told 
me: “The violence in these barrios is 
such that even police sergeants and 
corporals have been killed for having 
become too close to the PRD. We will 


have a revolution soon more violent 
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‘than befo Belores: ‘Last time [in 1965] we 
routed the army’ in twenty- -four-hours, 
and when it happens again’ it will take 
less time.” 
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Picceiiive to the testimony’ of the 
youths who obtained asylum in the 
‘Mexican embassy, the police agents 
who organized La Banda were also 
involved in one of the most sordid 
i political crimes in recent Dominican 
history, the kidnap-murder of Santiago 
Manuel Hernandez, nineteen, a former 
MPD member also known as Manga 
who had been sought by the police for 
several weeks. Young Hernandez was 
shot and critically wounded inside his 
father’s slum -shack by two police 
undercover agents on March 26. Two 
weeks later, on Easter Sunday, the day 
before he was to undergo surgery, he 
was kidnapped from his hospital bed 
by police agents and was found dead 
the next morning in a roadside cane- 
field near the town of San Pedro de 
Macoris, some forty miles away. 

- As described to me in interviews by 
his mother and his parish priest, a 
Cuban: Jesuit named Tomas Marrero, 
the convalescence of Mangé was a lurid 
nightmare that moved inexorably 
.toward death. His mother, Sra. Mer- 
éedes Hernandez de Frias, told me that 
when her critically wounded son was 
brought to the Hospital Padre Bellini 


in downtown Santo Dompprowetl RelNaeleese 200 1M WO8  OAEROPBAK0049T ROO {ORO T 


could be found for a transfusion, since 
the local blood banks said they naa no 


bloog for a.wounded man until they. 


got a police order to supply it. The 
emergency operation .to prolong the 
life of..Mang4 was performed—with 
police in the- operating room—by re- 
cycling the blood hemorrhaging from 
the. paticnt’s body into a bottle 
and injecting it back into him. After 
his recovery, police guards were sta- 
tioned with machine guns inside the 


‘ward, and forbade the boy to speak 


“with anyone, . 


According to his mother, Hernandez 


was visited every day by two police 
plainclothesmen who stood at the foot 
of the hospital bed and asked how he 
was getting on; she said her son 
whispered to her after one of these 
visits that they were the two men who 
shot him on March 26. Late each night 
. the police would turn on all the lights 
in the ward and search’the boy’s bed, 
on one occasion disconnecting the 
rubber tube through which noxious 
fluids were being drained from his 
body. When Father Marrero, who was 
taking turns with members of the 


family in all-night bedside vigils, pro-. 


tested to the policemen, the priest was 
. barred from the hospital from then on. 
.A few days later the boy’s mother 
-overhcard the police guards say, ‘‘We’re 
going to lynch this dog.” 

At 7 PM, on April 11, four men 
entered the hospital ward with stock- 
‘ings over their heads and handkerchiefs 
-covering their faces. They announced- 
_ that “we are from the party and we 

have come to liberate you,” but the 
boy said, “I have no party,”. and 
pleaded with his mother not to let a 
go.. As the men were leaving the ward 
with her son, the mother saw that 
beneath their hospital smocks they 
wore gray police trousers and black 
police boots. A few days after the 
boy’s body was found, President Bala- 
‘guer attributed the murder to “a 
struggle between two organizations of 
‘the extreme Left.” 

The story of Manga’s death was first 
told to me by Father Marrero, whom I 
have known. since the 1965 revolution, 
having slept in his church in the rebel 
zone while interviewing some of the 
people who fought on the constitution- 
alist side. He was one of some twenty 
Cuban and Spanish Jesuits who came 
to the Dominican Republic from Cuba 
in 1961—after nationalization that year 
of the Jesuit Colegio Belén in Havana, 


able work in leading the aggiornamento 
of the Dominican church, drafting the 
principal church documents, organizing 
cooperatives, literacy. campaigns, 
peasant leagues, and the new Catholic 
University Mater et Magistra in, Santi- 
ago, and earning the enmity of right- 
wing elements of Dominican society. 


uring the revolution I met another 


Cuban Jesuit, José Moreno, author of 


Barrios in Arms; Revolution in Santo 
Domingo, who was working with 
Father Marrero at the San Miguel 
Church, running an improvised medical 
clinic and distributing surplus food. 
The food was sent by the Americans 
across the cease-fire lines, while nego- 
tiations were dragging on, but in barely 
sufficient quantities to avoid panic and 
starvation among what became essen- 
tially a captive population. 

José Moreno has since left the 
priesthood and. is now .teaching soci- 
ology at the University of Pittsburgh’s 
Center for Latin American Studies. His. 
account ‘of life inside the rebel zone 
during the 
doing ficld research for his doctorate 
in sociology at Cornell when the 
revolution broke out-is written with 
more intimate knowledge and greater 
precision than any other study of the 
insurrection I have seen, Moreno’s is 
the first, objective, detailed, and plau- 
sible analysis available anywhere of the 
real Castroite-Communist strength in 
the constitutionalist camp. He shows 
that their forces were limited to a few 
well-armed and well-disciplined co- 
mandos of resistance fighters con- 
trolled by the Communist Party and 
‘the Castroite June 14th Movement. 
Bui these were only a few groups 
among a great many others. As Moreno 
describes the process: 


A training school was set up in 
which navy frogmen trained the 
civilians in urban guerrilla tactics, 
To maintain the morale of the 
‘rebel organization, [Col. Ramon} 
Montes Arache [the frogmen’s 
commander and the rebel defense 
minister] and other officers agreed 
to let the civilians organize them- | 
selves into commando [neigh bor- 
‘hood militia] units. Montes 
Arache realized that his job was to 
coordinate these units scattered all 
over the city and to give them 
leadership together with toeistic 


1965 civil war-he was ° 


Thus, the 
ROO an d originally 
started as a means of self-protec- 
tion and an expression of solidar- 


ity among members of informal. 
groups, became the most powerful 
instrument -in the hands of the 
rebels. By the end of May there 
were in the city 117 commando 
posts in which 5,000 men lived,. 
ate and slept together. . 

On one hand, informal groups 
of people from the barrio, groups 
“of friends and relatives from the 
community, or gangs of “tigers” 
[tecn-age street gangs] evolved 
into commandos such as San 
Miguel, Pedro Mena, Pichirilo, and 
Barahona. On the other hand some 
formal organizations [political 
partics and labor unions} already. | 
operating: in public life whose 
leaders decided to combine their 
memberships with other individ- 
uals formed such commandos as 
San Lazaro, Poasi, and Argentina. 
Both kinds of groups were numer- 
ous, and both were relevant to-the 
revolution, The first kind relied 
heavily on the organizational 
abilities of the leader, particularly 
on his charisma and machismo 
{manliness and bravery]. The 
second kind relied heavily on the 
organizational structure of the 
parent organization. 


This description, I think, should ‘heap’ 


to place. the Santo Domingo revolt. of 
1965 ‘alongside the Paris Commune of 


1871 in the world’s revolutionary 
traditions. Both were urban, popular 
uprisings that were sustained by civil- 
ian militia until they were crushed by 
foreign troops. Both were involved in 
the turbulent process of peasant migra- 
tion to the cities that made Paris in 
the nineteenth century and Santo 
Domingo since Trijillo’s assassination 
in 1961 into centers of social revolu- 
tion, Moreno writes very well of the 
quarrels, the hunger, the demoraliza- 
tion as the months of negotiation 
dragged on. under the US military 
occupation. 
lapse into sociological jargon toward 
the end, and it*is regrettable that he 
did not instead simply Iet the Domini- 
cans speak for themselves. I can testify 
that many of them not only can tell 
what the revolution was about with 
eloquence and clarity, but can also do 
justice to the incandescent inner life of 
the Santo Domingo slums. 


Continued 
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‘But his book tends to 


Professor Slater writes that “the real * 


explanation” for theApprowed-FasRelea 


“was the [US] embassy’s playing on 
the Communist theme, compounded 
by the almost universal disdain and 
distrust for Bosch throughout the US 
Government.” I think this is true but 
there are deeper explanations that are 
relevant both to the continuing polit- 
‘ical terror in Santo. Domingo and to 
social conditions throughout Latin 
America. ; 


“Santa Domingo -is one of the ex- ~ 


“treme examples -of the creation of a 
huge sub-proletariat . overnight, Its 


population (now 890,000) has more, 


than ‘doubled in. the decade since 
Trujillo’s death. It is a particularly , 
grave case of the influx to the cities in 
«contemporary Latin America. And it 
* differs, from. ‘European peasant migra- 
tions: int the ‘era of the Paris Commune 
in two- important ways.’ First, the 


European urbanization process. pro- .~ 


ceeded at a somewhat slower pace than 
in. Latin America today and was sus- 
tained by a much higher degree’ of 
industrial employment.) ° Secondly, 
there was in Europe nothing approach- 
‘ing Latin America’s urban squatter 
problem that tends to divide cities into 
distinct ‘asphalt and marginal areas.?! 
If the demands. of those who are 


Svanish that sounds like a Mississippi 
Grawl. Life stons at ‘midday when he 
speaks on the radio, the slow, seduc- 
tive indignation of his voice blasting 
into the street from every shack. In a 
recent radio speech Bosch asked: 


. Why do you think there are armed. 
‘bands punishing the poor barrios 
of the capital? Why are there so 
many political murders, so many 
spies, so many politic: al prisoners, 
so many abuses? It is for the same 
reason that the country has had a 
large commercial deficit in recent - 
years, It is because the country 
does not produce enough. for all 
Dominicans to live at least with 
enough food, end besides this 
_what is produced is badly distri- 
. buted. A few have much, others 
have enough to live on but the 
great majority don’t even have 
where to fall dead. 


Hef ZOU LTYGE GIA HDPED I aR BORO 


One flaw of Professor Slater’s book 
js that he treats the 1965 intervention 
as an isolated episode with virtually no 
reference to the history of US involve- 


ment in Dominican affairs: President 
Grant’s efforts to annex Santo 
Domingo, which were blocked by 


Congress; the US Marine occupation of 
1916-24, the US receivership of 
Dominican customs duties from 
1905-1940, when Trujillo arranged for 
final payment of the foreign debt, one 
of his proudest achievements. Nor does 
he mention the CIA role in the 
assassination of .Trijillo 4 and the US 
military and diplomatic maneuvering to 
dismantie the Trujillo political appa- 
ratus (twice US warships were sent into 
Dominican coastal waters to block 
attempts to restore the dictatorship) 
and to establish the provisional regime 
that held the 1962 elections in which 


* Bosch won by a large majority. 


The economic problems of these 
people ‘are immense, almost immeasur- 
able. A survey of one marginal barrio 
by Santo Domingo’s Urban Planning 
Office found that only 16 percent of 


employable family heads had regular 


work, 44 percent survived by’ occa- 
sional odd jobs, called chirripa, while 


moving into the cities for food, jobs, 40 percent were totally uncmployed. 


and housing are in no way satisfied, 
they become dangerous to the regime: 
only terror and force will control 
them. ~ : 

The tattered country people who 
came to Santo Domingo have built 
flimsy, clapboard shacks that sprawl | 
away from the city’s center along both 
banks of the Ozama River and under 
the Duarte Bridge. In 1965, thousands 


of the slum dwellers, using Molotov | 


cocktails and small arms captured from 
the police, defeated elite tank and 
infantry units at this bridge in one of 
the episodes that demoralized the 
Dominican military and led to the US 
intervention.!? This humiliation has 
generated in the Dominican ‘ armed 
forces and police an obsessive hatred - 
and fear of the shack settlements and 
the devise, fetid warrens, called patios, 
of cardboard and palm-bark huts which 
are squeezed behind the facade of 
the pastel-colored wood-and-concrete 
‘houses in ‘the ‘interior of each city 
block in the parte alta of Santo 
Domingo. 

_ The people in ees slums have kept 
‘a blind and stubborn faith in their 


‘partly through barter, 


‘{contrafuego]. In 19 
‘called the’ revolution broke out in 


‘Of those working full-or part-time, 93 
percent earned less than $100 
‘monthly. 13 Survival under these condi- 
‘tions is partly in the cash economy, 
but probably 
most important, through elaborate and 
highly codified exchanges of personal 
favors, like tribal or-communai cus- 
toms in. many rural subsistence ¢ccon- 


‘omies. 


Six years after the revolution, Santo 
‘Domingo is still divided into two 
encmy camps: the slums of the old 
‘rebel zone, and the comfortable rési- 
dential neighborhoods surrounding the 
American embassy. I talked to an old 
‘and wise Trujillista politician who 
these days rocks on his porch a few 
blocks from the embassy. “In the old 
days, when a fire broke out in a sugar 
cane field, the way to fight it was to 
start another fire, called a counter-fire, 
1965 a big fire 


A major element of the US presence 
in Santo Domingo since the fall of 
Trujillo has been the intimate relation- 
ship of US advisers with the Domin- 
ican military and police,?§ After the 
intervention of 1965, these advisory 
missions expanded enormously. In 
1967 and 1968 the Dominican Repub- 
lic, with a population of only four 
million, had the largest AID Publi 
Safety (sic) or police assistance pro- 
gram of any country outside Vietnam. 
The second and third largest programs 
were respectively in Brazil (with 90 
million people) and Guatemala, the 
two other Latin American nations 
where major ontbreaks of right-wing 
terror..by paramilitary dcath squads 


-have occurred in recent years. 


One of the most interesting docu- 
ments to appear recently on the Amer- 
ican presence in Santo Domingo was 
the transcript of a taped interview with 


“David Fairchild, who served with AID 
“in the Dominican Republic for eight- 
een months in 1966-67. The interview 


deals mainly: with the frustrations and 
complexities of administering the vast 
US aid program to stabilize the Balo- 
guer regime, Fairchild has this to say 
about the AID Public Safety program: 


Continues 
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“There were six positions in te Al is a pily that the PRD hes 
r 


Public Safety Dividhapravedkbo 

which were CIA officials. They | 
were CIA employees. They were 
paid by ATD because there was no - 
way of keeping. the accounting 

separate without exposing them. 

Their location there was waknown 

to other members of Public 

_ Safety. I had to become familiar 

with this because one of my jobs 

was getting the positions and the 

budects straightened out. They 

worked with the police. There 

were only six of them out of 

- 20...they were in intelligence, 

communications, management 

training ...here are the figures: in 

fiscal 67, there were 15 [AID 

Public Safety officers}; in fiscal 

*68, there were 18, ivf which six,. 
one-third, were CIA?! 


The 1965 intervention, and all the 
desperate, Byzantine machinations that 
have followed in order to justify it, 
not only compounded the raw and 
“mounting tragedy of the Dominican 
people, but achieved the very opposite 
of its ‘stated ends. Slater writes, cor- 
yectiy, that “Cornmunist, or, at least,. 
radical. and extremist strength in the 
Dominican Republic is far higher today 
than it was in April 1965, in good part 
because of the intervention.” Beyond 
this, the political regime that is the 
creature of the intervention has proved 
to be a revival of the era of Trujillo, 
with the apprentices sitting in the 
sorcerer’s chair and practicing his 
brutal powers. : 

President Balaguer, who was placed 
-in power by US troops and US money, 
pleaded in a speech at a dinner of the. 
‘American Chamber of Commerce in 
Santo Domingo for an increase in the 
republic’s quota for sugar exports to 
the US: “We depend,” he said, “in full 
measure on the political and economic 
collaboration of .the Fatherland of 
Washington and Lincoln, and we can- 
not allow ourselves the luxury, taken 
_ by other countries of Latin America, 
of shaking off the so-called yoke of 
- North American imperialism to accept 


others that are, indeed, igno-_ 


‘minious,? But the Dominican sugar 
quota is being cut by Congress, Bala- 
guer is running out of money, and his 
military and political support is begin- 
ning to desert him. 
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mystique than a workable political . 
formula for ruling the Dominican Re-> 
public, Juan Bosch remains a popular 
leadcr and a man of high principles, 


bet his erratic character makes ‘it’ 
‘ doubtful that he- can provide the 


sicady leadership that the Dominican 
people necd. Still, if political terror 
continues -it will lead to a popular 
explosion more violent than that: ‘of 
1965. ce 0 


ContTnue® 


gee 2004/ 


a Aa WS Segre aea ere re : ‘ Sue : roo mest HRS Ge nd.a car arrived 
‘TL refer to Trujillo’ eval PoP REE Vos i CUARDBBA0D4 99RO LUN TNIHGH+.¢ Mexican embas- 
people, and thus exclude from this inato de. Manga,” El Nacional, April 


comparison the 1936 daughter of some 
10,000 Haitian squwaiters to stop 
the illegal migrations Stom Haiti to the 
Dominican Republic. By far the best 
source on the Trujillo regime is Robert 
D. Crassweller’s’ excdient biography, 
Trujillo: The Life wad Times of a 
Caribbean Dictator (Macmillan, 1966). 


?See “Van 216 Muertas,” El Nacional, 
December 30, 1970. ‘The writer of this 
summary told me that after the edition 
went. to. press four more political 
killings occurred in tke final thirty-six 
hours of 1970, bringing the death/ 
disappearance total to :90, 
3For example, on'-Miy 16, a fifteen- 
‘year-old tailor’s apprentice; Belardino 
Beras Ortega, who had arrived from 
.the provinces only three months be- 
‘fore, was detained by a navy street 
patrol on-the Duarte Bridge for not 
having a license plate on his bike, and 
was capriciously thrown over the 
bridge to his death by the patrol. See 
“Piden a Balaguer se Jnvestigue Muerte 
Joven,” El Nacional, Nay 22, 1971, 


i 


*See Miguel Jose Torres, “Transcurre 
sin Incidentes Paro Actividades Los 
Santo’ Domingo, 


Minas,” El Caribe, 
November 20, 1970, 


SThere have been eight different 


national police chiefs in the first five 


years of Balaguer’s rule. In what was 
described as a major step to purge the 


police, Balaguer last January named his 
Defense Minister, Gen. Enrique Perez y 
Perez, as his newest police chief, but 
the paramilitary violence has- con- 
tinued, 

SSee “Admite Ineficacia,” 
November 19, 1971, 


"7 $ee “Miembros de Banda Solicitan 
‘Asilo,” El Nacional, April 20, 1971. 


®See “Revelan Trama,” El Nacional, 
June 7, 1971, and “Bosch Ve Escan- 
dalo Denunciada Trama,” El! Nacional, 
_ June 8, 1971. On page 13 of the June 
7 edition, a letter from the warden of 
La’ Victoria prison to Lt. Nufiez is 
photographically reproduced, saying 
‘that Sierra y Sierra “was. a prisoner 
and squeezed the communists very 
hard and now they. are persecuting him 
in the capital...so I hope you will 
give him protection for.me.” 


El. Caribe, 


' bia, February, 1970, p. Bue 


14, 1971. The same edition carried a 
statement: by National Police Chief: 
Perez y Perez that the killing was done 
by PACOREDO (Partido Comunista de 
la Republica Dominicana) which is said 
to be controlled by police infiltrators. 


1See “The Poor World’s Cities.” a 
survey, The Economist, December 6, 
1969, p. 56. + 

*¥See Richard M. Morse, “Recent 
Research on Latin American Urbaniza- 
tion,” Latin American Research 


. Review, Fail, 1965, p. 56, 


12 Slater writes that “the last detach- 
ment of surrendering Caséos Blancos 
{riot police], -having -been told they 
were. facing a Communist rebellion, 
pleaded for their lives by crying, ‘Viva 
Fidel! Viva el Comunismo! Viva 
Cuba?” One of the ‘many ironies of 
the revolution was that Col. Francisco 
Caamafio; the rebel military chieftain, 
had served until a few months before 
as chief of the police riot squad. 
Antonio Imbert, the last surviving 
killer of Trujitlo, -had been supplying’ 
arms to Castroite groups over the ycars 
and had actually offered his services to 
the rebels before being named head of 
an anti-Communist junta by the US 
occupation forces, See my article “US 
Aides Confirm Imbert Aided Reds,” 
Washington Post, June 17, 1965, 


'?See Fernando A, Santana, .Barrios 
Marginados de Santo Domingo: Una 
Realidad para Actuar. Study presented 
to the United Nations Conference on 
Squatter Settlements, Medellin, Colom- 


Vaal te 


*4Sce my “How Trujillo Died,” The 
New Republic, April 13, 1963, 


SIn his book Barrios in Revolt, José 
Moreno illustrates how this retationship 
functioned in the early days of the 
1965 revolution, before US military 
intervention: “Antonio Martinez Fran- 
cisco, a rich businessman, was the 
Secretary-General of Bosch’s 
when the revolution broke out. As a 
moderate, he sought mediation from 
the US embassy when the fighting 
started to get out of hand. His plea 
went unheard by US officials. On April 
28, Martinez sought political asylum in 
the Mexican embassy, where he re- 
ceived a phone call from Arthur 
Breisky, Second Secretary at the US 
embassy, who asked him to come to 
the embassy to discuss important prob- 
Jems with [Ambassador] .W.T. Bennett. 


sy. Inside the car he found a loyalist 


colonel and a CIA agent who took him 


at gunpoint to San Isidro {the big air! 
force base outside Santo Domingo}, 
There he found the US official who 
had led him into the trap, as well as 
US air attaché [Lt. Col Thomas B.] 
Fishburn, surrounded by Dominican 
fenerals,He was forced to road over 
the radio an appeal asking the rebels to 
surrender their weavons.” 0) 


am 


From “US ‘AID in the Dominican 
Republic: An Inside View,” in NACLA 
Newsietter, Vol. IV, No, 7, New 
York-Berkeley: North American Con- 
gress on Latin America, November, 
1970, The AID Public Safety program 


_ Tegularly sends its officers ‘first to 
Vietnam before sending them ‘else 


where in the world, which means that - 
nearly all US military and police 

advisers in Latin America have been. 
shaped to some extent by their Viet- 

nam experience, However, the Public 

Safety programs in the Dominican | 
Republic and Brazil have been cut 

back in the last two years, 

*7Phe speech ,is printed in Listin 

Diario, May 3,-1971. She 


fe 
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_ Congress Turns to the CIA” 


. Congress, in its continuing Vietnam-inspired 
effort to break the Executive’s near monopoly of 
.powers in foreign: affairs, is now tackling ‘the 
Central Intelligence Agency. This is understand- 
able, and was to be expected, too. The agency’s 
powers are great—or so one suspects; no one 
representing the public is really in a position to 
know. Yet because it operates under virtually 
absolute secrecy, it does not receive even that 
incomplete measure of publie scrutiny which the 
Defense and State Departments undergo. 

The proposals in Congress affecting the CIA 
fall into two categories. Those in the first category 
start from the premise that the CIA is essentially 
an operations agency and an ominous one, which 
is beyond public control and which must somehow 
be restrained—for the good of American foreign 
policy and for the health of the American demo- 
cratic system alike, 

So Senator Case has introduced legislation to 
prevent CIA from financing a second country’s 
military operations in a third country (e.g, Thais 
in Laos) and to impose on the agency the same 
limitations on disposing of “surplus” military 
materiel as are already imposed on Defense. The 
thrust of these provisions is to stop the Executive 
from doing secretly what the Congress has for- 
bidden it to do openly. Unquestionably they would 
restrict Executive flexibility, since the government 
would have to justify before a body not beholden 
to it the particular actions it wishes to take. The 
‘advantage to the Executive would be that the 
Congress would then have to share responsibility 
for the actions undertaken. Since these actions 
involve making war and ensuring the security of 
Americaus, if not preserving their very lives, we 
cannot cee how a serious legislature can evade 
attempts to bring them under proper control. 

Senator McGovern’s proposal that all CIA ex- 
penditures and appropriations should appear in 
the budget as a single line item is another matter. 
He -argues that taxpayers could then decide 
whether they wanted to spend more or less on 

intelligence than, say, education. We wonder, 
though, whether a serious judgment on national 
priorities, or on CIA’s value and its needs, can be 
based on knowing just its budget total. In that 
figure, critics might have a blunt instrument for 
polemics but citizens would not have the fine 
instrument required for analysis. 

- In the House, -Congressman Badillo recently 
offered an amendment to confine the CIA to 


9 


gathering and analyzing intelligence. This is the 
traditional rallying cry. of those who feel. either 
that the United States has no business running 
secret operations or that operational duties warp 
intelligence production. The amendment, _Unen-, 
forceable anyway under existing conditions, lost 
172 to 46, but floor debate on it did bring out a 
principal reason why concerned legislators despair 
of the status quo: Earlier this year House Armed 
Services chairman Hebert simply abolished the. 
10-man CIA oversight subcommittee and arrogated 
complete responsibility to himself. Congressman 
Badillo‘is now seeking a way to reconstitute the 
subcommittee, This is a useful sequence to keep 
in mind when the agency’s defenders claim, as 
they regularly do, that CIA already is adequately 
overseen by the Congress, 

Between these proposals and Senator Cooper's, 
however, lies a critical difference. Far from re- 
garding CIA as an ominous operational agency 
whose work must be checked, he regards it as an 
essential and expert intelligence agency whose 
“conclusions, facts and analyses” ought to-be dis- 
tributed “fully and currently” to the germane 
committees of Congress as well as to the Executive 
Branch. He would amend the National Security 
Act to that end. His proposal is, in our view, the 
most interesting and far-reaching of the lot. 

To Mr. Cooper, knowledge is not only power but 
responsibility. A former ambassador, he accepts—~ 
perhaps a bit too readily—that a large part of 


‘national security policy is formulated on the basis 


of information classified as secret. If the Congress 
is to fulfill its responsibilities in the conduct of 
foreign affairs, he says, then it must have available 
the same information on which the Executive acts 
—and not as a matter of discretion or chance but 
of right. Otherwise Congress will find itself again 
and again put off by an Executive saying, as was 
said, for instance, in the ABM fight, “if you only 
knew what we knew...” Otherwise Congress will 
forever be runing to catch up with Executive 
trains that have already left the station. 

The Cooper. proposal obviously raises sharp 
questions of Executive privilege and of Executive 
prerogative in foreign policymaking —- to leave 
aside the issue of keeping classified information 
secure, But they are questions which a responsible 
Congress cannot ignore. We trust the Cooper 
proposal will become a vehicle for debating them 
in depth—and in public, too. : 
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‘Some Want Information, 
~ But House Voted To 
'. Keep Status Quo 


“ By GENE O1SHI 

‘. Washington Bureau of The Sun 

. Washington — Does Congress 
really want to know everything 
‘the United States government 
does? 

- On balance, the answer is 
probably no, despite a renewed 
drive in Congress to dislodge 
foreign policy secrets from the 
executive branch. . 
Resolution Rejected 
_-In fact, the House last week 
rejected, 261 to 118, a reso- 
lution asking the State Depart- 
ment for documents related to 
U.S. bombing and CIA opera- 
tions in Laos. 
Representative Joe D. Wag- 


gonner, Jr., (D., La.) said dur-|; 


ing the debate: “There are 


some things that some people in| 


iia aa ER UBC TE NT Cd 


Paiste WR: 


ENATOR COOPER 
Seeks more disclosures 


Ee | 


Mr. Cooper is one of the most! 


ihighly regarded members of the chusetts Republican, was quoted 


senators, too, impose a certain 

amount of self-censorship during} 
|:these intelligence briefings. One: 
‘{source said he has never heard! 
‘a question pertaining to the so- 
called “dirty tricks” aspect of 
CIA operations. 

“For example,” he said, 
“we've never asked, ‘Mr, 
Helms, how many people did 
you lose in your clandestine 
service last year?’ Maybe we 
should ask it, but we never 
have.” 4 

But it is virtually impossible 
fo ascertain precisely what even 
the select few who attend CIA 
| briefings know about the agen- 
cy’s activities. 

As Mr. Mahon, the Appropria- 
‘tions chairman, notes, he picks 
only those “who won’t talk.” 
Then, he refused to say who 


Bee es aera ca kinetin cation Lene ccaaabe neu 5 Socde tleani na innanl 


RICHARD HELMS 
Knows all the secrets 
Leverett Saltonstall, a Massa- 


t | i Senate, and this is a factor of recently as saying when he was 
this country had better not know’ !some importance in its club-likela member of the Senate: “They 
for the security and future well- | atmosphere in which the success |{the CLA] do things I’d just as 


thev are. 
He said he was opposed to the 
Cooper bill, saying, “If you give 


{ 


being of this country. Therefore, |or failure of a bill can hinge on ‘soon not know about.” 


they [the administration] must 


keep some information from me | 


and they must Keep some infor- 

mation from you for the benefit 
of the future security of this 
“country. It is better that infor- 
mation as a rule be overclassi- 
fied than underclassified.” 

Mr. Waggonner also ex- 
pressed a widely held view that 
some members of Congress, il, 
given secret information, could 
not resist the teraptation of leak- 
ing some of it “to the New York 
Times or some other whistle 
blower.” 


iwho its sponsor is. 
But Senator Cooper—a senior 


member of the Foreign Rela-| once a year gives separate intel- ; 


tions Committee—must get his 
bill through the Arrned Services 
Comunittee, which together with 


the Appropriations Committee | coth houses o 


has jurisdiction over the CIA. 
And even without national secu- 
rity considerations, congression-| 


t 


al committees instinctively re- jurisdiction over the agency. 


sist encroachment upon their 
areas of competence. 

| The last time an attempt was 
imade to break the Armed Serv- 


| 


| 


it LCIA information] to every 
member of Congress it would be 
like giving it to the New York 
Times.” : 

Chairman Hebert of Armed 
Services questioned the need to 
know everything. 

“I don’t know everything,” he 
said, “and I’m not bitching 
about it.” 

' On the other side of the issue, 
‘critics of the present system say 

Bute | that congress had deliberately : 
be a pa nie ‘remained ignorant to avoid re: | 
ing to congre ‘Se*; sponsibility. 
consist of ‘ around-the-world Representative Benjamin 8. 
assessments of the United p 


Richard Helms, Director of ; 
Central Intelligence, at least | 


ligence briefings to small groups | 
within the Armed Services and | 
Appropriations committees in 
1 f Congress and j 
even to the full Senate Foreign 

Relations Committee, even | 


though it ‘does not have direct 


The debate underscored a tac- ices Committee’s lock on. the 
it assumption long held in Con- CIA was in 1966, when then Sen-} posture. Other special briefings 
gress that the country is better ator Eugene J. McCarthy (D..)| might deal with such topics as 
‘served if legislators—except for Minn.) made a comparatively ||qaployment and strength of 


osenthal (D., N.Y.) said dur- 


jStates’ military and intelligence ing the House debate last 


week: “I fear Mr, Speaker, that 
many of us did not want to know 
all of the facts of our involve-: 


‘a select few—are not told of modest proposal to create a spe-|isqyict nuclear missiles. 
everything the United States has| 
done or is currently doing in the: 


field of foreign affairs. 
Being Challenged 

This assumption, however, is 
now being challenged, unsuc- 
cessfully in the case of the 
House resolution asking for 
more information on Laos. 

But an even more sweeping 
bill has teen introduced in the 
Senate by John Sherman Crop- 
er (R., Ky.), who wants to ive 
every member of Congress reg- 
ular access to all intelligence 
‘reports and analys 


cial CIA committee, made up of 
representatives of Armed Serv-| 
ices, Appropriations and the 
Foreign Relations committees. 
_ The late Senator Richard B. 
Russell (D., Ga.), then chair- 
man of the Armed Services 
| Committee, blocked the bill 
', from coming to a floor vote on a 
‘procedural point, 
killing the measure. 
The Cooper bill is not-li! 


ely tor 


tional problems, most members | 


for the executive ABpLOVed RontReledse2a0 tid /08 : 


“ 


-CIA, 


| much. 


effectively | 


of Congress appear to be ambi- - 


ment in Vietnam in 1965 or 1968 
George H. Mahon (D., Texas), jor even yesterday. I think that 


lchairman of the House Appro-|the Congress has remained 


priations Committee, and F. Ed-! much too long in self-imposed 
iward Hebert (D., La.), chail-| insulation «... We feared that 
man of the House Armed Serv-' more knowledge would mean 
ices Commiltee, said. as did more responsibility for us.” 
Senate sources, that Mr. Helms Others argued that the infor- 
has never refused to answer 4 mation the House was seeking 
question during these briclings.’ was already well known to the, 
Mr. Hebert said there WaS: enemy so it could not be with- | 
only one exception, when he Mm held for national security rea- 
structed Mr, Helms not to @f-! sons. As the House vote indicat- 


eu) in the legislative process 'swer a question put to him bY aed, they represented a minority 
either. Aside from the jurisdic-| | member of his panel. 


w-+ View, 
“T took it on my own responsi-! For the moment, at least, the! 
Pireaye b id, adding, | House does not want to share 
PIA-RNpaa Op AGSRooMORAgGAO dE tive branch se- 
what the question was.” ! 
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taPGse THE CLA? . 

Several attacks cr the Central Intelligence Agency 
(Richard Helms, director) began Wednesday in the Senate. 
Sen. George McGovern (D-S.D.) urged that CIA funds 

Rrateceeerteieeen be reported in one line of the 
federal budget, instead of being 
masked as for decades past in- 
other budget items, 

Sen. Jchn Sherman Cooper 
(R-Ky.) introduced a bill to force 
the CIA to furnish Congress reru- 
larly with intclligence informa- 
tion hitherto given orly to the 
government’s Executive branch, . 

The Cooper proposal, it seems 
almost neediess to say, got friend- 
ly comments from Democratic 
Sens. J. W. Fulbright (Ark.), 
Mike Mansfield (Mont.), and 
r Stuart Symington (Mo.,). 

Sen, Clifford P. Case (R-N.J.) promised to introduce ° 

-bills to forbid the CIA to sneak moncy to Thailand for Thai 
i troops fighting in Laos. 

Some things which these and other CIA-baiters seem not 
to have learned in all-the years of the agency’s existence: 

The CIA is a big organization engaged in the difficult, 
dangerous, sometimes distasteful but utterly necessary 
work of espionage around the world. It has to be as secret 
in its operations as is humanly possible if it is to be effce-. 
tive, And if the CLA cannot go on being at least as effective 
in the future as it has been in the past, then God help the 


rereEernen 


Richard Helms 
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By RICHARD DUDMAN 
Chief Washington Correspondent 
of the Post-Dispatch 


_ WASHINGTON, July 8 - Sen- 
ator John Sherman Cooper 


(Rep.), Kentucky, has obtained 
Strong bipartisan backing fora 
proposal) to require the Central 
Intelligence Agency to report to 
Congress as well as to the Ex- 
ecutive Branch. 

Cooper, a moderate opponent 
of the Vietnam War and of the 
antiballistic missile system, in- 
troduced his proposal yesterday 
as an amendment to the Nation- 
al Security Act of 1947, which 
created the Department of De- 
fense, the National Security 
Council and the CIA. 

Senators Stuart Symington 
(Dem.), Missouri, J. William 
Fulbright (Dem.), Arkansas, 
and Jacob K. Javits (Rep.), 
New York, announced their 
“suppart for the measure on the 
Senate fleor. 
holding hearings on the propos- 
al. 

Symington, 
eign relations subcommittee on 
overseas commitments, told of 

difficulties he ‘had had in ob- 
taining full information about 
secret U.S. military prepara- 
tions and operations abroad, in- 
cluding the clandestine warfare 
being conducted in Laos. 

Symington noted that he was 
a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions, Armed Services and Joint 
Atomic Energy committees. He 
said that his best information 


had been obtained from the last — 


of these, attributing that fact to 
a requirement in the Atomic 
Energy Act that the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission keen Con- 
gress “fully and currentty” in- 
formed. 

Cooper used that phrase in 
his proposed amendment on the 
CIA. An aid said that Cooper 
had found CIA information gen- 
erally reliable on such matters 
as Soviet military preparedness 
and the Indochina War but had 
noted that it was rendered only 
in response to specific ques-, 
tions. 


‘ 


Bac ais ee Ser 


“support 


Fulbright spoke of. 


chairman of a for-: 


yeti 


LOULS Vise 
2004/11/08 : 


8 JUL 1977 


VEE 


Under his aecnaene the 
CIA would have to take the ini- 
tiative in sending Congress its 
‘analyses of problems of foreign 
policy and national security. 

The aid said that Cooper had 
been considering such a inea- 
sure for several years. He said 
the publication of the Peniagon 
papers had demonstrated once 
more the value of CIA reports 
and probably had broadened 
in Congress for a re- 
quirement to make them availa- 
ble. 

In a Senate speech, Cooper 
proposed that the CIA be re- 
quired to makeregularand : 


special reports to the House ; 
Armed Services and Foreign!’ 
Affairs committees and to the : 


Senate Armed Servicesand 
Foreign Relations committees. 
Additional special reports could 
be requested by the comiit- 


tees. 


PISPe ra TO 
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fielding foreign troons in Loas “ 
or celsewhere~ without specific 
approval by Congress. 

Case said they were designed 


“to place some outside control 


“on what has been the free- 
wheeling operation of the Exec- 
‘utive Branch in carrying on for- 
eign policy and even waging 
foreign wars.” 

Meanwhile, the House reject- 
ed a proposal that the Adminis- 
tration be required to tell it] 


cS ne anne pas eta 


SNe Ameren SORE MAAN NE Op tin 


re 


what the military and CIA were 


John Sherma an Cooper 


Any member of Congress or} oing in Laos. 


designated member of his staff 
would have access to the infor- 
mation. All such persons would 
be subject to security require- 
ments such as those in the Ex- 
ecutive Branch. 

Cooper said that the best in- 
formation should be available 
to the Executive and Legisla- 
tive branches as a basis for na- 
tional decisions involving ‘‘vast 
amounts of money, the deploy- 
ment of weapons whose purpose 
is to deter war yet can destroy 
all life on earth, the stationing 
of American troops in other 
countries and their use in com- 
bat, and binding commitments 
to foreign nations.’ 

Two other Senators offered 
proposals relating to the CIA. 


George S. McGovern (Dem.), 
South Dakota, suggested that 
expenditures and appropriations 
for the intelligence agency ap- 
pear as a single line item in the 
budget. Agency funds now are 
concealed in other items in the 
budget. 

Three bills were introduced 
by Senator Clifford P. Case 
(Rep.), New Jersey, to limit 
covert use ‘of funds and mili- 
tary equipment by the CIA for 
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By a vote of 261 to 118, mem- 
bers tabled — and thus killed -— 
a resolution introduced by Rep- 
resentative Paul N. McCloskey 
(Rep.), California, that would 
have ordered the Secretary of 
State to furnish the House with 
the policy guidelines given to! 
the U.S. ambassador in Laos.’ 

The ambassador has responsi- 
bility for overseeing the clan- 
destine military operations in 
Laos aimed at assisting the roy- 
al Laotian government in its 
struggle with the Pathet Lao. 


William B. Macomber Jr., 
deputy under secretary of state, 
clashed yesterday with Mc-} 
Closkey over whether the De-[ 
partment of State was directing 
U.S. bombing attacks in Lags. 


Macomber denied the allega- 
tion aud suggested that if Mc 
Closkey wanted to pursue the 
issue he ought to invite an Easth 
Asia expert from the Giate De- 
partment to testify. 

The exchange occurred ‘as 
Macomber testified beforeal 
House foreign affairs subcom-| 
mittee on ways to improve de-| 
classification of Government 
records by the State Depart- 
ment, 

Macomber said 10 to 12 
years’ retention ought to be ad- 
equate to protect Goverument 
secrets while not being so long 
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! . 
much better position to raakeldocuments dealing with abet aeiae resolutions seeking in- 
ener ag 7 ee more et of es pes mili-/formation on bombing opera- 
epeneyKT __|informed and broader perspec-|tary and the C.LA. in Laos)tions in northern Laos and on 
ce Ce ee tive than is now possible,” he frora 1964 to the present, the Phoenix program, which is 
tucky, one of the most in- said. ; The resolution, which was designed te neutralize ihe ef- 
fluential. Senators on foreign Senator Cooper, an aide said, sponsored by Representative|fect of underground Vietcong) 
policy matters, introduced had been considering the legis- Paul N, McCloskey Jr, .Repub-| operations, The House also set 
icaislation today that would lation for three years but dis-lican of California, was set aside a resolution secking an-} 
require the Central Intellisence|Closures in the Pentagon papers aside bya vote cf 261 to 118,Jother set of . the _ Pentagon; 
Agency to give detailed intel]j-(0n United States involvement Critics of the. measure con-|papers that the Administration| 
gence information to Congress|i2 Vietnam had now provided|tended that the information was] made available to Congress last: 

an impetus, too sensitive to be given to/week. i 


regularly. , . ee eh : ted 
Mr, Cooper, a Republican,| The aide referred spccifical- Congress. oe The supporters of the resolu- 
said that Congress needed this ve tae rier teres one Following this vote, the|tion were, for the rnost part, 
kind of evaluation and analysis, !Jonnson nunistauion | tnatitiouse, without ‘debate,  seti Democrats oppose ar, 
now available only to the ex-'full-scale bombing of North a oe eed tate: Wer 
ecutive branch, to participate|Vietnam would not be effective 
in the formation of foreignjin halting infiltration or break- 
policy. - ing the will of Hanoi. 
Meanwhile, the House re-| Senator Cooper's proposal 
jected a series of resolutions|was supported on the floor by 
demanding that the Nixon Ad-|Senator J. W. Fulbright, Demo- 
ministration provide Congress|crat of Arkansas, the chairman 
with additional information onlof the Foreign Relations Com- 
United States operations injmittee, and Senator Stuart 
Laos, , .{Symington, Democrat of Mis- 
. Two other Senators also of-lsouri, the only Senator belons- 
fered proposals relating tojing to both the Foreign Rela- 
the C.LA. 1 tions and Armed. Services Corn- 
Senator George McGovern, imittees. 


By DAVID E, ROSENBAUM 
Spaclal to The New York Times’ 


Democrat of South Dakota, sug- 
gested that expenditures and 
appropriations for the intelli- 
gence agency appear as a 


Mr. Symington said that it 
was “no secret that we on| 
various commitiecs have not: 
been entirely satisfied with the 


sinple-line item in the budget.Jintelligence information we 
Agency funds are now con-jhave obtained. — ‘ 
cealed in other items in the) “If the proper committees . « 
budget. are not acquainted with what 
Senator Clifford P. Case, Re-jwe're doing,” Mr. Symington 
publican of New Jersey, said/went on, “how we can func- 
he would offer measures that!tion properly?” ° sinh 
would prohibit such C.LA. activ- Because Senator Cooper is 


“ites as the funding of Thailso influential, it seemed likel 


troops to fight in Laos. that his proposal would bethe 

Senator Cooper emphasized |subject of hearings and, per- 
in a Senate Speech that hisihaps, floor debate this year. 
proposal was not aimed at any| A measure of the respect 
iC.LA. operations, sources or|said his views came from Mike 
methods, but was: “concerned|Mansfield of Montana, the ma- 
only with the end result -—~ the/jority leader. “Anything John 
facts and analyses of facts.” jCooper says would be given 

“Congress would be in ajthe most serious consideration! 
by me,” Mr. Mansfield said. 
Regular Reports Asked 

Senator Cooper’s proposal 
would require the C.LA.tomake 
regular reports to the Senate 
iForeign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees and to the 
House Foreign Affairs and 
Armed Services Committees. 
The agency would also be re- 
quired to make special reports 
in response to inquires by these 
cominittees. 

Mr. Cooper said that the 
agency would have to decide 
for itself what information to 
present to hte committees, but 
he specified that the data woul, 
have to be “full and current.” 

There are now’ “oversight”. 
committees in the House and 
Senate, composed of senior 
members of the Armed Services 
and Appropriations Com- 
mittes, that review the C.LA. 
budget and operations. But 
‘these committees are not con-! 
pined with the oe of 
: “the information. the agency, 
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By Thomas B. Ross 
Sun-Times Bureau 

WASDINGTON — Legislation was in- 
troduced in the Senate Wednesday to require 
the Central Intelligence Agency to limit its 
covert operations, supply its estimates to 
Congress and disclose how it spends its mon- 
ey. ; 

Thebills reflected the two-fold reaction in 
Congress to the disclosures of the top-secret 
Pentagon history of the Vietnam War: praise 
for the CIA’s 20-year record of sound assess- 
“ments and concern with its clandestine 
man¢cuverings, ; 

None of the bills is Jikely to receive the 
approval of President Nixon. Since the CIA 
was created in 1947, a succession of Demo- 
cratic 


information and a vehicle for performing 


-“dirty tvicks” outside the knowledge of Con- 


uress and the people. 


Ever since the United States became in- 
volved in Vietnam in-1950, the CIA has pro- 
duced intelligence estimates that would have 
becn embarrassing to the incumbent Presi- 
dent if tiey had been made available to the 
opposition party or leaked to the public. 

For example, as The Sun-Times disclosed 
June 26, the CIA provided an estimate in 1969 
that Mr. Nixon could have withdrawn imme- 
diately from Vietnam and “all of Southeast 
Asia would remain just as it is at Jeast for 
another generation.” 

Similar CIA estimates, revealed by The 
Sun-Times. and other newspapers, showed 
that Presidents Harry S. Truman, Dwight D. 

Lisenhower, John F, Kennedy and Lyndon B. 
Johnson were consistently warned that the 
Saigon regime lacked broad popular support 


and that deeper U.S, involvem ent would be 


risky, 


and Republican Presidents have 
’ treated the agency as their private source of 


{ p 

But ihe Pentagon papers also disclosed 
that, while the C1A’s intelligence division was 
sounding the alarm, its plans division was 
conducting clandestine raids in North Viet- 
nam and “plotting first for and then against 
South Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh Diem, 


Legislation introduced by Sen, Clifford Case 
(R-N.J.) would limit such operations and the 
use of covert funds and military equipment to 
support them without specific approval by 
Congress, 

Case said his pronosdl is Ba ete “to place 
some outside control on what has been the 
free-wheeling operation of the executive 
branch in carrying on foreign policy and even 
waging foreign wars.” 


Sen. George $. McGovern (D-S.D.), only de- 


clared presidential contender, offered the bill 
to require disclosure of the CIA’s budget and 
prevent its money from being concealed jn 
Appropriations for other agencies. 

It is reliably estimated that the CIA spends 
$1 biliion a year. An additional $4 billion re- 
syes ly is spent by the Defense Intelligence 

Agency, the code-making and code- breaking 
National Security Agency, and ihe various 
military units that run the spy satellite pro- 
gram, 

Sen, John Sherman Cooper (R-} Ky ) ine 
iraduced the bill to amend the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947 so thai ihe CIA would be 
required to supply its intelligence estimates 
to the House and Senate committees dealing 

with foreign affairs and ihe armed services, 
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fication ordered by President: 


WHITE HOUSE ASKS 


; WHOSE S SEER ils 


sh raat Sic 


Calls for Names af All Those 
_ With Authority to Handle 
Classified Documents 


By. JOHN HERBERS | 


Special to The New York Tinics 


SAN CLEMENTE, Calif., July 
7—Jhe White House said to- 


day that it had ordered the 


compilation of a list of all 
persons who have authority to 
see top-secret decuments. — 

Gerald L. Warren, assistant 
White House press secretary,| 
said in response to questions 
that a confidential memoran- 
dum signed by Brig. Gen. Alex- 
ander M. Haig Jr, Deputy As- 
sistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security, had gone to 
departments and agencies di- 
recting them to compile lists 
of those having top-secret clear- 
ance, _. 

Mr, Sain said the memo- 
randum, issued June 30, was 
part of a review of the process 
of classification and declassi- 


Nixon on Jan. 15. ’ 

He was vague about the de- 
tails of the memorandum, 
whose existence was disclosed 
today in The Washington Post. 
But other officials said it was 
part of an Administration effort 
to reduce the number of se- 
curity clearances both in and 
out of Governmient. . 

_ Pentagon Is Complying 

In Washington, a spokesrnan 
said that the Department’ of 
Defense was compiling its list. 
The ‘spokesman said Secretary 
of. Defense Melvin R. Laird had 
ordered the step about three 
days ago. 

‘The memorandum set this! 
coming Sunday as a deadline! 
for compilation of the lists, 
but it was considered doubtful 
that the departments . could 
comply that quickly. Because of 
unclear regulations about secu- 
rity clearances, there was some 
doubt about the ability of the 
agencics to compile compre- 
hensive lists at all, ~~ | 


! 
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* There were indications that no| 
one in the Government ates | 
how many persons have security 
clearance and that Mr. Nixon 
is trying to put the entire dis- 
puted matter of classified docu- 
ments under central control 
for the first time. 

Various laws and regulations 


apply in departments and agen- 
cies dealing with sensitive mat- 
ters. Estimates of the number 
of those with.some authority 
to see top-secret documents 
run as high as rnaany thousands. 

Members of the armed forces 
the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the White House, the State De- 
partment, the Justice Depart- 
ment, defense contractors and 
consultants are heavily involved 
in security matters, 

About the time the White 
House memorandum wag 
drafted, Mr. Laird ordered 
tightened security at the Rand 
Corporation in Santa Monica, 
Calif., which conducts defense 
research on a contract basis. 

Daniel Ellsberg, a former 
Rand employe and Pentagon 
official, is under indictment for 

alleged misuse of top-secret, 
documents and has said publicly; 
he passed copies of a study 
of the Vietnam war to news- 
papers. | 


Documents published by The; 


New York Times and other 
papers carried top- secret clas- 
gation. 


aot ‘Imimediate Reductions’ 


The Haig memorandum sa: S| 
in part that “each responsible 
department and agency” must. 
jnititate at once “a review and 
screening of each top-secret 
and compartmented clearance 
presently held by individuals 
with a view to effecting imme- 
diate reductions of all clear- 
ances which cannot be demon- 
strated to meet the requirement 
of strict need to know.” 

Mr. Nixon arrived at the 
summer White House here last 
night for a two-weck stay, ac- 
cormpanied by Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers; the 
jirector of Central Intelligence, 
Richard Helms; General Haig 
and other, officials. He con- 
ferred at length with Mr. Helms 
about the latter's recent trip 
to the Middle East. 

The Pentagon “spokesman, | 
Brig. Gen. Daniel James Jr. ., said 
that as of April, 1971 803 in 
the defense establishment had 
authority to classify material as 
top secret. But the department 
was unable to say how many 
en access to top- “secret mate- 


nine list of 803 began with the 
Secretary of Defense and went 
through 12 categories of de- 
scending rank. , 
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The last category was: “com- 
manders and deputy or vice} 
commanders and chiefs of staff: 
of major, field and fleet com-} 
mands, forces or activities, as 
designated by the chiefs of the 
military services or the com- 
manders of the unified and spe- 
cified commands concerned. 

On Capitol Hill, William B.; 


! Macomber Jr. deputy Under 


Sceretary of State for Adminis- 
tration, told a House Govern- 
rent Operations subcommittee 
that the State Department now 
classified as secret 200,000 doc- 
uments a year. He said the av- 
erage aver the last 20 years 
had been about 100,000 a year. 

Mr. Macomber conceded, ui 
der questioning, that too many 
documents were classified, and 
remained classified for exces- 
sive periods, 

Asked if the State Depart- 
ment bad requested that the 
Justice Department seck in- 
junctions against The New York 
Times and other newspapers to 
halt publication of the Penta- 
gon study, Mr. Macomber said 
it had not, But said that’ the 
State Department concurred 
with the Justice Department be- 
cause of “deep concern” over 
disclosure of some of the ma- 
terial. 

Asked if a “substantial por-|| 
tion of the Pentagon study 
could be declassified without 
harming national security, he 
replied: “Some of it”? ~ 

He said that only about 10 to 
15 per cent of the material in 
the 47-volume study should re- 
main classified on the exons 
of national security. 
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The sceret Pentago ptpers. on 
U.S. involvenent in Vieinein are 
‘not 80 secrel any merc, Portions of 
them have been diselsed by the New 
York Tlmes; The Boston Globe; 
The Washington Post; The St. 
Leuis PoshDispatehs Knight News- 
papers’ Lie Los Angeles Times; 
The Chicago Sun-Pimes; The 
Christian Science Monitor and The. 
Associated Press, and read to neiws- 
amen’ by Sen. Mike Gravel (D., 
Alaska}. The following by AL’s 
Pulitser Prise winner Peter Arnett 
reviews the highlights of the Pen- 
Lagon papers, chronologically 
“from the end of World 3} Var He to 
1968, the last year of the study. 


’ By PETER ARNETYT 
Associated Press Writer 
The deliberations leading to critical 
American decisions on Vietnam are 
being systematically disclosed by publi- 
cation of vast portions ‘of the Pentagon 
Peper, 


The documents, memos, conference 
statements and situation analyses which 


make up the papers pinpoint the high-* 


lights of this country’s Vietnam commit- 
mont with a detail never before els 
able to the American public. 


While the general thrust of Ameri- 
can policy had been reported over the 
years in on-the-scene storics from 
Southeast Asia and Washington, from 
congressional debates, leaks and dfficial 
Statements, the specific details of deci- 
sion-making were not known until the 
papers were made available to newspa- 
pers arcund the country and to con- 
gressmen. 


“HERE ARE SOME of the ‘main 


k. JULY 1OTL 


War I. Underlying the American retus- 
al to deal with Ho was the uncertainty 
about helping a loader known to, be a 
Conimunist. 


The fruman Administration adopted 


’ the “domino principle” after the Nation- 


al Security Council was told early in 
1950 that “... the neighboring coun-. 
tries of Thailand and Burma could be 
expected to fall under Communist domi- 


soe 


nation if Indochina were controlled by a .. 


Communist-dominated government. The 
balance of Southeast Asia would then 
be in grave hazard.” 


- President Eisenhower was told by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 1954 that the 
Gencva Accords ending the French In- 
dochina war’ perraitted America ‘ ‘only 
limited influence” in the affairs ‘of the 
fledgling South Vietnam. The Joint 
Chiefs said assisting Victnara “was .a 
risk not worth the gambie” and recom- 
mended that the aid earmarked for Sai- 
gon “wil bring a greater retinn if dee 
voted to the support of military forces 
in other nations,’ 


4 


Secretary of State Dulles successful. 
urged the commitment of relatively 

mall American forces to stabilize the 
Saiaon regime and keep the Commu- 
nists out, | 


nerican Commils ment 


is Widened (195 16 63 


The Kennedy Administration trans- 
formed the “limited risk gamble” under- 
taken by Eisenhower into “an unlimited 
commitment,” with Kennedy sceretly 
ordering 400 Special Forces troops and 
100 other military advisers into Vietnam 

‘in the spring of 1961. In May of that 
year, he also approved programs for co- 
vert action in North vighian Laos and 


“ group of army ¢ 


order an 8,000-raan Rien task force 
to Victnam. 


A tmonth later Defense Secretary 
McNamara. told Kennedy that the Tay 
lor program should be adopted “only on 
the understanding that it will be ~ fol- 
lowed up with more troops as needed, 
and with a willingness to attack Viet- 
nam.’ 


‘Throe aes later McNamara reversed 
his: position and no ground troops were 
sent, but “Kennedy’s priorities produced 
a broad coramitment to Vietnar ns de- 
fense, giving priority to military aspects 
of the war over political reforras.” 


INCREASINGLY onlimistic repor ts 
of progress Jad to McNamara’s laying 
‘plans in July 1962 to pull back alf 
American ground forces in Vietnam 
_ over a five-year period. os ; 


“The intelligence and “reporting SYS- 
tem for Vietnam during that period 
“must bear a: principal ‘responsibility for 
the unfounded optimisra of U.S. policy,” 
an optimism and assessment inaccuracy 
uncorrected until McNamara, ina Te- 
port to Johnson in December 1963, 
wrote: “The situation is very disturbing, 
Current trends unless reversed in the 
_next two to three months will lead to 
neutralization at best and more likely to 
a Comraunist-controlled state, ” 


President Kennedy know ‘and ap- 
proved plans for the military coup that 
overthrew President Diem, the United 
States early giving its support to a 
gencrals bent 02 remov- 
‘ing the Vietnamese f president. By sup- 


porting the coup the United States inad-. 


vertently deepened its involvement, 
never seriously. considering an altcrna- 
tive policy even though at.least two ad- 
ministration officials in 1963 recora- 
mended disengagement. 


points of the Pentagon papers as. dis- Cambodia. ; Ke thet lea 
closed through h various sources: Direct 4 Uy riled. States, 


ns of the War: 


fgnored (1945-61) 


ae United States ignored eight di- 


‘Kennedy sent Vice President John- 
son to Saigon to discuss with President 
Diern the possibility of sending in Amer- 
ican combat troops and signing a bilat- 
‘eral treaty. Diem was not then intercst- 
ed but later in 1961 asked for both. 


Sige) Py 


AFTER HEADING a military mis- 


Tnvolvement ( 1664 


The Johnson Administration decided 
in ae 196+ to step up American in- 


ey, 


rect appeals for aid irompBedved Pbr Reeds’ 2004/1 4/08 CHIRDABA- 00499R001000090001-6 _ 


in the first five months following World lor in October 1961 advised Kennedy to 


Gontinied — 
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volvement in VietnanABRERNES For 
lion plan 384A that included South Viet. 
hamese commando raids along | the 
North Vietnamese coast to destroy rail 
and highway bridges, parachuting of 
sabolage and psychological warfare 
teams into the North, and kidnaping of 
North Vietnamese to obtain informa- 
tion. | 

In March, McNamara proposed 
South Victnarnese raids- into Laos plus 
‘ait attacks against North Vietnamese 
military and industrial targets flown by 
South Vietnamese but backed by an 
Amcrican squadron, 

In May 1964, Johnson reccived a 
plan from William Bundy, the assistant 
Secretary of state for Far Haslern af. 
fairs, suggesting increasing pressure on 
North Victnam, culminating in full-scale 
bombing by U.S. planes. 

In. June in a Honolulu niceting, Me- 
Namara raised the possibility of using 
nuclear weapons at’ some point if Chi- 
nese forces entered the ground fighting. 
Adm. Harry D. Felt, comrnander of US, 
forces in the Pacific, openly argued that 
American commanders be given this Op- 
tion | ‘ 

The Gulf of Tonkin incidents in Au- 
gust may have been provoked by Ameri- 
can Gestroyers patrolling near the scene 
of South Vietnamese clandestine al- 
tacks against North Vietnamese shore ° 
installations, attacks which the -Ameri- 
can ships were aware of, The U.S, air 
reprisals after the Tonkin incident wero' 
an important threshold in the war, 
crossed with virtually no domestic criti 
cism.” ' 8 

Alta White House strategy mecting 
in September, there was a ‘general con- 
sensus that air strikes against the North 
Vietnamese were necessary early in 
1965, but “tactical considerations” re-- 
quired a. delay, particularly because 
Johnson was “presenting himself as a 
candidate of reason and restraint” in 
the presidential clections, 


In Spite of Warnine 
my G 


siraeg Bas sien: ons one LICE 
Bombing Steris (1963) 


Jonnson resisted repeated urgings te 
bomb the North until February 1965, 
when strong guerrilla attacks against. 
American positions at Pleiku led ‘to the 
inauguration of the bombing campaign 
with the code name “Rolling Thunder,” 


Johnson received warnings from the 
“CIA that the planned bombing attacks 
would not achieve their purpose, The 
tactics of grandualisra in the air attacks 
against the North enabled’ the North 
Vietnamese to grow accustomed to the 


proving correct the intelligence commit 
nity assessment: that the measures 
would not cause Hanoi to’ cease its sup- 
port of the Viet Cong insurgency in the 
South. ° 
American Marine battalions ordered 
to Vietnam to protect the Da Nang air- 
field were secretly placed in an offen- 
sive role on April 1, 1965, with Johnson 
ordering that the new mission “will -per- 
‘mit their more active use and that “the 
actions themselves should be taken as 
rapidly as practical but in ways that 
‘should minimize the appearance of sud- 
cen changes in policy.” 


McNamara told Johnson that by his 
projections the Uniled ‘States might 
have 400,000 men in Vietnam by the 
end of 1986, and might have to raise the 
total to more than 600,000 by the end of 
1967. At this time, the McNamara meroo 
‘reflected a major change in American 
thinking: it could not get by with rein- 
forcements for the South Vietnamese 
army and would have to take over the’ 
Major share of ground fighting itself, 
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Ana Wanes (1966-67) 
American military chicféaing consis- 
tently told their civilian Superiors that 
victory could be achieved only by com- 


mitting 500,000 to one million troops — 


for a period of from tive to 10 years. 
The civilians, however, tended to dis. 
regard the estimates and to search for 
quicker, less costly solutions to the war, 


U.S. military leaders also were con- 
stantly pressuring . Johnson to expand 
the ground war from South Vietnam 
into Laos and Cambodia during 1966 
and 1967, includi 1g Serious discussion 
about using Americans to invade North 
Vietnam in force. But Johnson, McNa- 
mara and other top civilians in the gov- 
ernment steadily resisted these requests 
from the generals, Johnson did allow 
hombinb, and the covert use of force in 
Laos and Cambodia, , 

The Johnson Administration Strate." 
gists had little’ expectation ‘that the 
bombing pauses in 1965 and 1886 -would 
produce peace talks, but did believe the 
pauses would help placate domestic and 
world opinion. ws 


THEY ALSO argued that North Viet- 

namese refusal of the-tough American 

emands for peace talks would be a jus- 
tification for an escalation of the war. 


One memo described the lulls as 


“ratchets.” This would produce “one 
more turn of the s 


the inside administration argument at 
the time, : 


McNamara began giving Johnson in- 
creasingly bleak estirnates of the war 
progress frem 1966 on, telling him he 


was “disappointed” jn pacification and 


that he saw “no reasonable way to 


+ bring the war to an end soon.” Both 


men were publicly speaking confidently 
at the time of progress being made in 
the American inilitary escalation, .~ 


McNAMARA WAS so disappointed 
with the military effort by 1987 that he 
proposed to Johnson in May of that 
year that the United Staies persuade 
Saigon to seck an accommodation with 
the Vict Cong, exploring « ceascfire and 
negotiating “with the non-Conmunist 
South Vietnamese who are under the 
Viet Cong banner”. and if necessary ace 
cepting their individual participation in 
the government. ; 


McNamara was fighting constanuy 
with his generals over the war effort 
from 1966 onwards. 

McNamara was fighting constantly 
with his gencrals over the war effort 
from 1966 onwards. : 


The last major decision in the rapid 
building of American forces was decid- 
ed ‘in July 1967, with “Program V” pro- 
viding for an eventual force level of: 
525,000 Americans. At this time the 
U.S, military high command in Saigon 
again began looking to the South Viet- 
niumese Army as the instrument to win 
the war. Earlier advisory efforts with 
the Vietnainese had failed, but with the 
upper level for American forces already 
determined, the generals had no choice, 


t 
.President Johnson turned down Pen- 
_tagon requests for more troops after the | 
1968 Communist “ret offensive swepl 
‘into a score of Vietnamese citics anid 
towns. He announced a partial end to 
the bombing halt, a move that prompted 
the State Department to send word’ to 
its allies that it probably would fail and 
that full-scale resumption of the air war 

was possible at any’ time. | 


af t 
The move was successful. Johnson 
decided later that year to proceed with 
a policy of Vietnarization similar to 
that later followed by President Nixon, 
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ily ineffective within a few months, . 
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WASHINGTON — (UPI) -~ Prési- 
‘dent Harry §. Truman. made the first 
crucial step toward U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam in 1950, approving shipment of 
$10 million in military goods to the 
French in Indochina, The Washington 
Post said Saturday in a npn based 


on the Pentagon papers. 


While the facts of the Roosevelt and-:. 


‘Yruman involvement in Indochina gen- 


erally are well known, The Post said, 
the Pentagon’ report includes documen- 
tation that sheds new light. on the U.S 
reaction lo the fall of mainland China. 


When Chinese Communist troops’ 
‘reached the borders of Indochina, The 
Post said, the Ngtional Security Council ” 


Yr. LOUIS, Mo. --- (UPI) -~ Former 
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Phe advice added up to a rish. 
of iuclour apocalypse no matter 
which course he (LB§) too.” 


Oe say of State Dean Rusk told the 


South Vietnamese 
1964 “Dy 


Premier 


in May, 
thet the United States would re- 


taliate with nuclear arms if che Commu- 


nist Chinese entered the war in force,.. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch said. 
Rusk reportedly told Maj. 


Gen, 


Nguyen Khanh, who had seized power 
wby railitary coup the previous January, 
that, “We would not allow ourselves to 


be bled white fighting them mech con-- 


ventional weapons.’ 


The newspaper —- in a story based 


on Penlagon documents.-—- said Rusk 


196 ce 


VS ar Fi ay 


issued @ paper calling for preparation of 
a program of “all practicable measures 
designed to protect U.S. security inter- 
ests in Indochina,” The United States at 
the same time announced its recognition 


of the regime of Vietnamese Emperor’ 
Bao Dai. ' : 


The step of providing $10 mi illion for 
the French in Ind ochina soon’ was fol- 
lowed by approval of the concept of fur- 
‘nishing an Amcrican Military Assis- 


oma de the comment to Khanh ata meet: , 
‘ing on the eve of toe American Honolu- 
lu conference, which tock place June 1- 
2, 1984. 

The pvewspaper explained, “The 
quoted phrase dces not purport to re- 
flect Rusk’s own words. It y the fan- 


tance Advisory Group, the hewspaper 
said. 


In another article, the Post said Pres- 
ident Lyndon Johnson was given con-. 


flicting advice in 1964 that left him to 


“make a decision of a “cataclysmic na- 
“ture.” On the one hand, Johnson was 
‘told that if the United States failed to 


guage of a cablegram June 2 from the . 


American Cormmander-in-Chief, Pacific, 
to the Department of State, describing 
what took place at a meeting between 
Rusk and ihanh May $9.” 

The cable said Rusk told Khanh, 
“Many Asians seemed to see an elerncnt 


of racial discrimination in use of nuclear ‘ 


" 


. nuclear war if he did intervene massive- 
t 


use ils power in Vietnam it could end up 


in a nuclear war.’ Other advisers told. 
him, however, that he could trigger a: 


ly, 


“The advice added up to a risk of 
nuclear apocalypse’ no matter which 
course he took,” The Post said. ; 
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arms; something we would ~ to Asians 


: Sour not to westerners.” 


Khanh’sreaction, the cable said, was 
that “he certainly had no quarrel with 
American use of nuclear arms, noted 
that decisive use of Sete bombs in, 
Japan, ending the war, saved not oaly 
American but also Testes lives. One 
must use the force one had: jf Chinese 
used masses of humanity, we would usé 
superior fire power.” 

The cablegram reported Rusk tol d 
Khanh he wanted to emphasize the fol-. 


: lowing, among other things: 


+ world 
“ Ments, and 


sewers: 


“AY Since 1045 US. had taken 


165, 000 casualties in defense of free 
against Communist encroach- 
16 most of these casualties 
were in Asia. 

“B. U.S. would never again get in- 
volved in a land war in Asia lirnit ed ta 
conventional forces. Our population was 
190,660,000. Mainland China had at 
least 700,000,000. We would not allow 


. ourselves to be bled white fighting ¢ 
‘ them with conventional weapons. 


““C. This meant that if escalation 


brought about major Chinese attack, it 


_ would also 


involve use, of nuclear 
arms,” ‘ : 


ee 


— 


CIMOrE 
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dent which would 
from one of defense to one of offense.” 
On June 7, 1985, Westmoreland’s 
“estimate of the situation,’ went to 
Johnson, the report said. The general, 
called for more troops “as, rapidly as 
‘possible’ because he felt the South Viet- 
based on Pentagon papers, said while I Nie aa to be eee 
the Johnson Administration was imple- Bee hee SIBe, en analyse. Salil. 1h 
menting the enclave poAppraxeskor Reletse:200 141108 :GiA-RDRB4- “poagere001 000080004; Bie 7 


- “Fund was prepay Ang: ‘ayita “tothe” Presiz-- Washington: decision-makers had been 
content to indulge in relatively low- “key 
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BOSTON — ~ (UPI) -— The defensive 
enclave theory calling for the military 
to seal off and protect srnall sections’ of 
Vietnam “was snuffed out? in 1965 by 
Gen. William C. Westmoreland, ane EBos- 
ton Globe said Saturday. 


The Globe, continuing its series 


reverse our posture" 
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polernics about the enclave strategy and | 
to adyucate some experirnentation with 

small numbers pf U.S. troops in Viet- Westmorelend’s intention to age 
nam. ne 


“Washington saw that it was West- 
morelana’s ‘intention to agesressively 
take the war to the enemy with other 
than Vietnamese troops, and in such a spectre of U.S. involvement in a 
move the spectre of U.S, involvement in . : : ae 
amajor Asian ground war (was) there major Asian ground war (8s) 
for all to see.” 7 

The documents said Ambassador 
Maxwell Taylor and Assistant Secretary 
of State William Bundy fought to main- 
tain the enclave strategy, basically a de- 
fensive posture which allows for occa- 
sional forays. ; 

“Ambassador Taylor wanted to give 
the Vietnamese maximum . opportunity” 
to save thenistlves,” the analyst said. 
Bundy submitted a remo to Jobnson 
saying the enclave policy would allow 
the United States to “extricate itself 
honorably from South Vietnam.” 

‘Fle did not expect a victory from 
such a raove, but he did not expect a 
loss either,” the papers said, 

Escalation and the U.S. takeover of 
the land war began shortly after West- 


“Washinglon smo that ib was 


gressively take the wer to the 


eneiny with other than Vielnamese 


troops, and in such @ move the 


there for all to see.” 


moreland’s report was given, The Globe 
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NEW YORK — (UPI) -- Defense 


‘Secretary Robert S. McNamatra.in Octo- 


ber 1966 proposed reduction of bombing 


of North Victnam in order to reach a 
political settlement of the war and seven 
months later urged the acceptance of a 


coalition government in Saigon, The 
New York Times’ publication of the 
Pentagon papers revealed Saturday. . 

The switch of McNamara from a 


Jeading proponent of the bombing to his- 


jater position caused @ policy rift in the 
Johnson Administration, the report said. 

The Times published the séventh in- 
stallment.of the 7,000-page Pentagon re- 
port in Saturday editions. 


According to the report, McNamara. 


in 1966 suggested cutting down ‘the 


bombing to seek a political settiement 
+ 17 months oefore President Johnson 
made the move. 


In May, 1967, McNamara suggested 
the Administration stop trying to guar- 
antce a non-Communist Vietnam and 
accept the possibility of a coalition gov- 
ernment which included Comraunist cle- 
ments. He said the Communists should 


be changed from military opponents to’ 


political opponents. 
’ The report called McNamara’s pro- 
posals “racicat.” 
The report said McNamara had said 
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the drawback would be “‘the alleged im- 
pact on the reputation of the United 
States and of its President” but “the dif- 
ficultics of this strategy are. fewer and 
smalicr than the difficulties of any other 
approach.” . 

“While Mr. McNamara’s disillusion- 
ment with the war has been reported 
previously, the depth of his dissent frora 
established policy is fully documented 
for the first time in the Pentagon study, 

-which he commissioned on June 17, 
1987,” Ths Vines said. 

The report. said McNamara’s position 
put the policymakers in three camps 
that led-by McNamara, called the “disil-’ 
lusioned doves” in the report, the mili- 
fary seeking wider expansion of the 
war, and President Johnson and other 
civilian leaders, seeking a middle path. 

The report said Johnson's attempt to 
seek middie ground put him “in the un- 
comfortable position: of being able to 
please neither his hawkish nor his dov- 
ish critics with his carefully modulated 
middle course.” 3. ‘ 

The Times. said the Teport pictures 
the Johnson Administration from late 
1968 onward as “a government wres- 
tling with itself as the views of some se 
nior policymakers changed under the 


e 


Pressures of protracted war,” 
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Soviet ‘Budget Co 


de’ Solved, 


US. Research Gap Results 


By ORK KELLY 
Star Staff Writer 

American intelligence has 
“cracked the code” of the Soviet 
research budget, according to 
the Pentagon’s two top research 
Officials. : 

:-The breakthrough last. sum- 
mer led almost immediately to a 
major reshuffling of the Ameri- 
can military research effort, Dr. 
John S. Foster Jr., director of 
defense research and engineer- 
ing, and Dr, Eberhardt Rechtin, 
his principal deputy, said in an 
interview. 

_ The interview was prompted 
by charges by the Federation of 
American Scientists :that Foster 
‘trumped up a “research gap” to 
justify his. own $7.9 billion budg- 
et request for 1972. 

In a report made public at a 
press conference on May 6, the 
Federation, which includes some 
of the nation’s best known scien- 
tists, declared: ‘This entire epi- 

i sode has been a classical num- 

bers game featuring selective 
disclosure, questionable assump- 
tions, exaggeratedly precise es- 
timates, misleading language 
and alarmist non-sequitur con- 
clusions.” 
' Two members of the Federa- 
tion’s committee on research 
and development — Dr, George 
W. Rathjens, professor of politi- 
cal science at the Massachusetts 
Institut of Technology and a for- 
mer ‘defense official, and Dr. 
Richard Nelson, professor of eco- 
nomics at Yale —- are sched- 
uled to testify tomorrow on the 
“research gap” at a hearing of 
the Senate Armed Service's sub- 
committee on research and de- 
velopment, headed by Sen. 
Thomas J. McIntyre, D. N. H. 


analyze Foster’s claims, 

ie gap—about the equivalent 
0 
States and Soviet Union—indeed 
exists, revealed by the break- 
through in understanding the 
Soviet research budget, Foster 
Says, ; 

,_ His budget request for 1979 
includes an increase of slightly 
over $700 million over the 1971 
figure of $7.1 billion. The Penta- 
gon decision has been to paral- 


lel, but not match, the Soviet. 


research effort. 


$3 billion between the United | 


“Foster said he became con-! 
cerned last summer, when Con- 
gress was “dealing pretty harsh- 


ly” with research requests, that| 


“we would not get the funding 
we thought we necded to meet 
the threat.” 

‘Publications Normally Honest’ 

Over the years, he said, var- 
fous attempts had been made to 
understand the Soviet budget 
well enough to tell how much 
was being spent on technological 
development of ‘military sys- 
tems. 

-The Stockholm International: 
Peace Research Institute ma- 
jor effort. to find the answer, 
Rechtin. said, and “got all 
wrapped around the wheel.” the 
Institute came close to deciding 
that the answer was impossible. ' 

Foster said he asked the-' 

American intelligence communi- 

ty to give it another try, | 
“Soviet publications are nor- 
mally honest but incomplete,”! 

Rechtin explained. “Typically, | 
they just omit information. They 
put out a total science budget 


but they don’t describe what it 
includes.” 

Foster and Rechtin gave this 
account of the detective work 
that followed: 

The American analysts added 
up the entire Soviet technologi- 
cal effort and began subtracting 
identifiable pieces. A regional 
science breakdown, published 
once in the early 1960’s — pre- 

jsumably by mistake — helped 
isort out the civilian research 
jand development. 
| Space work is reasonably iden- 
tifiable because it involves tests 


| ithat can be seen or heard. A 
McIntyre has already asked|. 


the General accounting office to |. 


‘figure could thus be assigned to! 
this part of the effort. 


‘Like Cracking a Code’ 
Miliary experts could esti- 
mate the costs of running the 
Soviet armed forces — how 
much it costs to pay the sol- 
diers, sail the ships and fly the 


planes. Something was found left 
over — research costs, 


When these things were added 


together, the analysts came up} 


with an estimate of the amount 
going into military research, de- 


' velopment, test and evaluation 
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‘and converted that into’ the 
‘amount the United States would 
‘have to spend to achieve the 
‘same restlts. 

“Tt was like cracking a code,” 
‘Rechtin said. ‘When you break 
‘a code, you can go back and 
lread all the messages you 
ycouldn’t understand before. It 
‘was the same in this case.” 

Foster said he received the 
economic analysis with some 
skepticism. He ordered a check 
run on the status of more than a 
hundred weapons systems in 
1960, 1964 and 1968, It tended to 
confirm the economic analysis, 

The analysis showed that the 
Soviet and American military 
technology effort was roughly 
parallel from 1960 to 1968 — with 
the United States somewhat 
ahead, : 

Then, it showed, the Soviets 
switched their annual growth in 
research from space to military, 
a trend which has continued. 
At about the same time, the 
U.S. military technology budget 


| dipped. 
Laird Got Results 


Foster said the result is that 
the Sovicts are now putting the: 
equivalent of $3 billion more aj 
year into their military research! 
than is the United States. 

“This means they can double 
the number of programs they 
are working on or — what is 


more likely — drive the ones| . 


they are working on faster. This 
added effort is equivalent to all 
our big systems,” Foster said. 

Foster and Rechtin took the 
results of the analysis to De- 
fense Secretary Melvin R. Laird! 
and his deputy, David Packard,, 
in the late summer. 

“This is not an argument for 
more money,” Foster said. “It 
says, ‘Look, we’ve got to be verv 
careful. We've got to try to leap- 
frog.’ ” 

The decision was to concen- 
trate the U.S. military research 
effort on the areas where the 
effort would have the best 
chances of a payoff. a 

The authors of the federation 
report were surprised that Fos- 
ter did not accompany his warn- 
ing with a request for additional 
billions to match what he said 
was the Soviet growth rate. 
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They also said he could not pos- 
sibly know how much the Soviets 
were putting into basic research 
.— from which they might expect. 
ja revolutionary breakthrough. 

Asked about these criticisms, 
Foster said the research and de- 
‘velopment budget grew about 12 
‘percent while the rest of the 
defense budget rose only about 2- 
percent. But he said the impor- 
tant area to concentrate in was 
learning how to build weapons 
that might be needed. 

Basic research takes up a rel- 
atively small part of his budget, 
Foster said. “We know how to 
do a Sputnik,’ Rechtin added. 
“They just put the time and ef- 
fort into getting ahead.” 

They said the fear now is that 
the Soviets might be able to use 
their edge in technological effort 
to push ahead secretly on a 
number of weapons systems for 
which the U.S. has no effective 
defense. 

Whether or not this fear is 
exaggerated, as the FAS con- 
tends, it seems to be taken seri-} 
ously within the Pentagon. The 
research budget has the backing 
of Laird and Packard and the 
services have- been willing to 
give up other things in order to 
finance research. 

“We have melted down air- 
planes to keep our research 
going,” Foster said. “We've giv- 
en up planes, ships, divisions.” 
|_ This year’s budget, now before 
Congress, contains about $300 
million—an average of $10 mil-i 
lion a piece—for 30 programs 
Foster calls “new initiatives.” 

They include: 


© An effort to give the Army 
the kind of precise weapons ac- 
curacy now achieved by the new 
“smart”? bombs used by the 
Navy and Air Force, 

| @ Research to reduce the vul- 
nerability of the helicopter to 
one-fourth or one-fifth its pres- 
ent level. 

@ A major effort to provide the 
Navy with the kind of reliable 
satellite communications. en- 
joyed by the Air Force, 

® New offensive weapons for 
’ Navy ships, 

© Air Force emphasis on sup- 
pressing enemy defenses, 


‘Pontinusd 
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DATE May 11, 1971 10:00 PM cry Baltimore 
iSWISS NUMBERED BANK ACCOUNTS CONDUITS FOR CIA MONEY? 


MORELY SAFER: ...Secrecy has always been part of Swiss 
banking, even before income tax existed. Bankers defend the 
secrecy law which makes disclosure of name and bank balance punish- 
able. They say it came into effect in 1934 as a means of protecting 
German Jews from Nazi fiscal and racial laws. The law did indeed 
Protect German Jews, but it also protected Nazi officials, who 
also took advantage of Swiss banking secrecy when they put away 
millions of dollars of valuables seized from Jews in Germany 
and the occupied countries. Indeed, the numbers of some of the 
accounts could represent a pile of ashes at Auschwitz or the 
retirement fund of an ex-Gauleiter growing happily old in Argentina. 
The big banks say they will not tough political money. 
But they also say they cannot hope to trace every account to 
its true source. But there are hundreds of small private banks, 
equally solvent, equally discreet, but perhaps a little less 
demanding of their client's credentials. 
. The biggest of the private banks is Julius Barr, Banker. 
The president, Nicholas Barr, is remarkably frank for a Swiss 7 


banker, 
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Supposing I was a dictator of some South American country, 
or shall we say Ruritania, and walked in here with two million 
dollars. And I said, ieee, I don't. want this known. I want 
it in a secret numbered account. What would you say? 

NICHOLAS BARR: First of all, usually he doesn't walk 
in. He comes through -- he walks in on the (word unintelligible). 
Quite frankly, there the answer is yes, we would take it. 

SAFER: Even though the money, say, is half of the national 
treasury of that country? . 

BARR: I think it usually isn't half of the national 
treasury. Yes, Mr. (name unintelligible) and his famous millions. 
Unfortunately, we never had any of that. But usually it is smaller 
amounts. Yes, it goes maybe into a million or two million dollars. 
But half national product it isn't. _ 

SAFER: It has been charged that Switzerland and Swiss 
bankers have benefitted from economic persecution in other countries. 

BARR: It's true. It's true. You can turn it around. 
We have benefitted, but the persecuted have benefitted too. 

The most important wave, the last wave, the German Jews in the 
thirties -- we benefitted from their accounts. I think they 
benefitted even more in that they could put something out. And 
probably in the history of Swiss bankinas the benefit has always 
been on both sides. 

SAFER: Does the fact that you're now obliged to release 
information on numbered accounts to the United States Internal 


Revenue Service mean that we're seeing the end of the secrecy, 
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the end of the numbered accounts? 

BARR: There are negotiations. We do give information 
in cases of fraud. We do give information on everything where 
there is a criminal offense according to our law. We do not 
ne foreign exchange restrictions and we do not know fiscal 
nonpayment of taxes as a crime. Therefore, this is something 
where we do not give information. | 

However, avoidance of taxes is one thing. Fraud is 
something else. 

SAFER: There're a lot of reports that the CIA and the 
KGB use Swiss banks as a conduit to pay its [sic] agents. 

| BARR: I don't know. I would say they must probably 
be so clever that we wouldn't know that it is them. I don't 
think that someone would come in here and say I am the resident 
head of KGB or I'm the resident head of CIA. Will you act as 
my banker for me? Maybe, maybe not. I don't know. I would 
quite frankly say, probably yes, to some extent. But I trust 
both organizations that they do it so well that we don't know 
about it. | | | 

SAFER: Harry Lime (7), one of the characters in the 
eraial Greshe-Abvels "The Third Man," said that under the Borgias 
where political murder was commonplace, where the state was almost 
continuously at war, Italy produced Michelangelo and Leonardo 
da Vinci. In seven hundred years of peace, the Swiss produced 
the cuckoo clock. That may be true. But Mr. Lime, one of the 


most nefarious characters in fiction and a profiteer of the very 
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worst kind, would no doubt have put his money in a secret numbered 


bank account in Switzerland. 

People from fir and near, better amd worse than Harry 
Lime, come here for more than the magnificent mountain air of 
the ski slopes. So if you're very, very rich, or just like to 
Took that way, then Switzerland, the land of yodeling and bland 


cheese, of smart set skiing and casual taxation, and secret bank 


accounts -- Switzerland is the place for you. 
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The twentieth century has been mark- 
ed by a succession of different forms 
of restraint. on polilical expression: 
criminal anarchy statutes,  scdition 
laws, deportations, Congressional anti- 
subversive -probes, loyalty oaths, en- 
forced registration. These and related 
measures still’ survive. But in recent 
years “new, more formidable ways 
of -responding 
movements, on the left have emerged. 
The most: important of these is the 
system of political intelligence, which 
is rapidly coalescing into a national 
network,! . ; 

‘ Despite the- efforts of intelligence 
officials to keep intelligence operations 
secret, reliable information about our 
intelligence: system is.steadily accumu- 
dating. We now have a clearer picture of 
the methods -and targets of political 
surveillance. As a result, we can no 
longer seriously doubt that the main 
purpose of such activity is political 
-control of dissént or -that the fre- 
quently advanced justifications of law 
enforcement or national sey. are 
often no more than a “cover.” 


On Hasek 21, 1971, a group s calling ; 


itself the Citizens’ Commission to In- 
vestigate the FBI mailed or delivered to 
a@ congressman and sefhator as well as to 
the Washington Post, The New York 
Times, and the ‘Los Angeles Times a 
packet containing fourteen documents, 


selected from over 1,000 stolen from a 


small FBI office in Media, Pennsylvania, 
a suburb of Phitadelphia. The fourteen 
documents, all of them of recent date 
and undisputed authenticity, show that 
the FBL concentrates much. of its 
investigative effort on college dissenters 
and black. student groups, According-to 
a memoranda from J. Edgar Hoover 
such groups 
the Nution’s srabillty: and security,” a 
conclusion that he hay 
. support and that both 
Post and The New York Tim 


nington 


oh my F 


to politicul and social: 


“pose a definite threat to ; 
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challenged, er 


ance of a 
ge philosophy profes- 
as a “radical,” the FBI 
enlisted. the assistance of the 
police and postmaster, as well us a 
-tampus  secufity. officer ‘and 
board Operator, In one of. the docu- 


ments, the FBI agent in charge of the 
Philadelphia bure: 


When conducting surveil] 
Swarthmore Colle 
sor regarded 


lu instructs his agents 
at Media that more interviews 


are 
we. in “Order... for plenty of 
reasons, chief OF which are it wall 


eniiance thy Paranoia endemic in 
these circles and will further serve 
to get the point across thal there is 
aa FBI agent behind every mailbox, 
In addition, some Will be overcome 
by the overwhelning personalities, 
of the contacling agent and will 

_ volunteer to tell all—perhaps on a 
‘continuing basis, _ 


Beene disclosures of this sort as 
well as the recent Senate hearings on 
Army inteligence — will undoubtedly 


help to cure the surviving skepticism 


about these practices. Until fairly re- 
cently even the targets of surveillance 
-were reluctant to credit the existence 
‘of police activities which violate the 
most deeply held premises of their 
society. But political surveillance has 
become so obtrusive and its targets so 
numerous that it 
easily ignored or justified. A sharper 
awareness of intelligence has, in turn, 
opened up new sources of data about a 


field which I have been researching 
] 


.Since the McCarthy: era. . . 


, Of course dossiers, informers, 
infiltrators are hardly new, But since the 
early Sixties, when attorneys general in 
the South formed a nidimentary intelli- 
genee network in order to’ curb the 
inlegrationist activities of students, po- 
litical surveillance and associated prac- 
tives have spread throughout the nation. 


Surveillance 


t movenients that eruntee in 


ute CLs Oe 


local. 
radical, milieu, 
sWilch- . 


‘.dead_ radicals. 
“gadgetry -miniaturization, 


* Brzezinski, 


can no longer be . 


and 


send oe ere 134 Ne 
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the Sixties. “Policy makers and officers 
of intelligence agencies were then faced 


‘with the need to identify and control 


new actors on a new political stuge--no 
sasy omuttter in view of the anarchic 
characterized by highly 
mobile and anonymous young people, 
who tend to be hostile to formal 
organization and leadership. The social 


“remoteness of new radicals concentrat- 


self-contained 
more difficult 


groups 
ta 


ed in “tribal,” 
made. it) all the 
identify them. 
Most -of the 
agencies at that 


intelligence 
no -more 


existing 
time were 


_ effective than other institutions in our’ 
' society. Their techniques were'as out 


moded as their notions of subversion. 


“dominated by an old Left camposed of 


“Communists,” “fellow travelers,” and 


- “fronts.” Intelligence files were choked ; 


with millions of dossiers ‘of aging or 
At the same time, new 
audio-clec- 
tronics, infrared lens cameras, comput: - 
‘ers, and data banks—gave intelligence 
possibilities undreamed of by the most 
zealous’ practitioners of the repressive’ 
arts of ‘the. nineteenth century. 

According to the herald of the 
‘“technetronic” society, . Zbigniew 
new developments in tech- 
nology. will make it ‘possible to assert 
almost. continuous surveillance over 
every citizen and maintain up-to-date 
files, containing even personal informa- 
tion about the...behavior of the’ cit- 
izen, in addition to the more eustam- 
ary data.”” Full access to critical data, 
he adds, will give the undercover agent 
and the, Foving political spy greater 
flexibility” in planning. ane, executing 
countermeasures, 


continued 
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, Twenty: federal agencies are engaged in 
intelligence activities. The most impor- 
tant are: : : 

—the FBI, 
agents on political investigative assign- 
ments in charge of thousands of under- 
cover informers, 


~—the Army, “whieh concededly ve 


at one time 1,200 agents in the field, 
together with a huge staff Operahne a 
dossier bank of 25 million “personal- 
ities,” 

--the e CIA, 

--the Internal Revenue Service (for 
several weeks in 1970 its agents re- 
quested access to the circulation ‘re- 
cords of public libraries in a number of 
cities in order to learn-the names of 
borrowers of books .on explosives and 
other “militant and subversive” sub- 
jects, 
“Sust a continual building of informa- 
tion”), ; . a 

~the Intelligences Division of the 
Post Office, : 

—the Secret Service (where names of 


50,000 ‘persons of interest” are on 
file), ; 

—the Customs Bateair of the Treas- 
cury De partment, ° 


--the Civil Soivied Commission (15 
miflion names of “subversive activity” 
suspects), 


~the Immigration and Naturalization ; 


‘Service, . 

—the Navy, Air Force, Coast ine 
—the Passport Division of, the Stat 
Department, . 

--the Department of Justice Com- 
munity Relations Seivice which feeds 
information into its computerized In- 
ter-Divisional Entellivence and Informa 


tion Unit,4 

7 civil “fants ated poverty projects 
sponsored by the Department ‘of: 
Health, Education and Welfare and the 


Office of Economie Opportunity. The 
Executive Depariment agencies cooper 
ate with and are supplemented ‘by, the 
Congressional anti-subversive .commit- 
tees. : ; 


ladies operations are also flour 
ishing in states and counties. A typical 
state intelligence agency is the Mas- 
sachusetts Division of Subversive Activ- 
ities which conducts investigations in 
response to complaints by private cit- 
ivens and acts as.u central repository 
about stibversion, The 
1969 is 


“for information 
Division's Annual Report for 
revealing: 


A file is kept of PAP: 
righlists and othtr such) groups 
» Where, due to their enthusiasm, 


‘with an estinated 2,000 ° 


» Federal 


a practice which it defended as’ 


vocu- 
commission ucts) of 
violence to eae other 


or show a poli 
ting the 
force or 


persons . ther rights under the 
Constitution, These fiies are kept 


up-dated by communications’ with 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, the House Internal Security 
Conmittes, Subversive Activities’ 
units in other states and decisions 
of the United States Supreme 
Court, : 

The files in this Division have 
grown to such an extent that the 
Bureau of Investigation, 


Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Departnent of Defense, 
US. Army Intelligence, Peder ral 


Civil Service Commission, Treasury, 
Department, several departments | 
of the Commonwealth, Industrial 
Plants and Educational Jnstilutions 
now clear with this Division on 
securily checks. 

Requests for investigations, or 
assistance in investigations, received 
from various police departments, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
House Committee on Un- American 
Activities and the Subversive Active, 
‘ities Control Board, complied with 
such requests [sie], 

Members. of the Division — at- 
tended demonstrations conducted 
in the area by various groups, 
Note was made of the leaders and 
orgunizalions parlicipating, ocea- 
sionally photographs ure taken, the 
persons identified, and a file was 
made. . 

The Division is continuing to 
compile and tabulate “a check on 
new organizations in the Civil 
Rights area so as to be sure of j any 
inclinalions toward conmmunist- 
front activilies or the infiltration 
into these organizations of known 
communists Or communisl sympa- 
thizers. 

During the past year, as a result 
of the’ increased activity of the 
Communist and Subversive Groups 
in racial demonstrations through. 
out the country, this Division has 
kept a watch on these develop- 
ments’ so as to note any trend 
foward that end in Massachusetts. 
| During the past year, this Divi-e 
sion continued to submit infortn 4 
tion relative to subversive oreaniza- 
tions and individuals. «to several 
local police departments who ‘are. 
in the process, or have started, 
Intelligence ‘Units within their re- 
spective departments. 


Sometimes state intetligoniée agencies 
Operate under concealed: or -obseure 
auspices, For example. the Ohio High- 
way Patrol runs an vintelligence unit 
Which claims to have recruited suude nt 


stale.. According 
unit, “We 


higher 


ge to the head of * 
have actually had info cont tinue 
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trustees [sic] of various dissident 
groups.” State intelligence’ units are 
also at work in several universities in 
Maryland and Ilinois. 


Leesa intelligence units (‘red 
squads”) have’ multiplied greatly and 
are becoming a. standard tool in local 
police practice, Increasingly powerful, 
they operate under a variety of names 
(Anti-Subversive ‘Squad, — Intelligence 
Unit, Civil Disobedience Unit); in some 
cases they use a “Human Relations” or. 
“Community Relations’ cover, which 
is considered an efficient means of. 
penetrating the ghetto.$ 

» Black communities swarm with ur- 
ban intelligence agents and informers, 
as ¢lo university and peace groups; 
invitations to young people to defect 
or to sell infortnation at high prices are 
becoming routine. Young college grad- 
uates- black amd while--are offered 
“career opportunities” in urban intel- 
ligence; courses in intelligence and 
surveillance are being taught to munic- 
ipal a units and campus security 


. 


police.© 


In fact, the campus constabulary is 
spreading thr oughout the country’s 
vr education community. Its fune- 
tions are expanding to include clan- 
desline intelligence activities such as 
undercover work and wiretapping and 
are meshed with the work of other 
intelligence agencies. We get a glimpse 
of this new collaboration in one of the 
tecent Media documents, dated No- 
veinber 13, 1970, 


On 11/12/70 MR. HENRY 
PEIRSOL, Security Officer, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pa. advised that DANIEL ‘BEN- 
NETT is'a Professor of Philosophy 
at that School and in charge of 
the -Philosophy Department. -He 
has been there about three years 


having previously taught at 
University of Mass. MRS. BEN- 
NETT is not cmployed and there 


are two small children in’ the 
famtly ages about 8 to 12 years, 
The. BENNETTs reside in a 
semi-detached house located near 
PEIRSOL’s residence although he 
does not have any social contact 
“with them. PEIRSOL has noted 
that there does not appear to be 
anyone other than the BENNETTs 
residing at their home but’ that 
mumerous college students -visit 
there frequently. BENNETT drives 
"a two tone blue, VW station 
- wagon, bearing Penna. license 
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tin the family and no other cars 
noimally parked in their drivewaz 


ro PEIRSOL: we proved For 
- With the wanted? lyers on the 


... Subjects and he stated he would 
“= Yremain alert in his neighborhood 
for their possible appearance. Algo 
“he will alert his sources at the - 
college for any information about 
the subjects particularly any. infor- 
* imation that subjects might be in 
“contact with the BENNETTS, ©. 
(Those who are familiar with the 
quality of FBI reporting will not be 
‘surprised to learn that some of this 
report is not true. As Professor Bennett 


- has pointed out, he is unacquainted’ 


with the subject of the “wanted flyers,” 
, has one child not two, and owns two 
cars-not ohe.) a os 


a 


Mauss of the red squads run by city 
police are growing so fast that they are 
hard put to find enough agents, The. 
permanent intelligence staffs are fre- 
quently augmented by detectives and 
Blainclothesmen--as. Chicago’s regular 
‘intelligence unit was-doubled for the 


SDS convention in 1969, There arealso . 


many informer fsecruits: and trainees 
* wha report to intelligence units but are 
. hot counted as employees or officers, 
The official membership of Detroit’s in- 
telligence unit,. which: was- formed ‘in 
1961, grew by- 1968 to’ seventy mem- 
bers, In 1968, Boston had forty agents, 


‘New York had at-least sixty-eight on its . 
intelligence staff (ninety as of 1970) 


“and fifty-five more line agents planted 
undercover, ‘Chicago had more than 
500,, Houston fourteen, 
Angeles Police Department doubled its 
Intelligence Division personnel from 
eighty-four in 1969 to 167 in 1970, 

Intelligence is not a wholly public 
function. Political surveillance has been 
routinely practiced by private detect- 
ives since the nineteenth century, when 
objections to a political police force 
left the Pinkerton and Burns agencies 
free to cnyage in these activities with- 
out official competition, Today the 
private agencies are an important chan- 
nel for political intelligence. Often 

“they recruit employces with access: to 
official files from government. intelli- 
gence iigencies and sell such information 
to private industry.” | 


Local and national intelligence 
agencics are beginning’ to’ coalesce into 
an “intelligence community: For, ex- 


ample, the. young demonstrators who’ 


came to Chicago in 1968 encountered 
red squad operatives from their home 


The Los: 


office to .conclude that a plot to 


agents coopera with their 
- federal counterparts, as well as with 
‘the Army and Navy secret operatives 
“at the Chicugo demonstrations, During 
the stibsequent conspiracy trial no’ 
fewer than thirty) of ‘about forty 
substantive prosecution witnesses were 
police agents or infiltrators associated 
. with governmental surveillance at var- 
ious levels, ; 
The FBI plays a central role in 
coordinating the intelligence system; it 
-exchanges information with other 
“agencies, performs investigative work 
| for intelligence Broups: with limited 
jurisdiction, and trains _intellipence 
agents for service in other agencies. Its’ 
intelligence _ techniques and  politicat 
standards serve as a model for local 
Operations, It tompiles albums of 
photographs and files of activists which 
are transmitted to agencies throughout 
the United States.* ; Y 
Congressional unti-subversive vom- 
mittees have also expanded their intel- 
ligenee activities beyond the passive 


ee. 


compilation of dossiers availuble only | 


“to government investigative personnel. 
They now provide a forum for local 
intelligence agencies, publish dossiers, 
mug shots, and other photographs of 


subjects’ obtained by ‘surveillance’ and > 


" supplied by police witnesses.” They also 
independently engage 


activities. 
v7 
ALT 
The changing rote .of the police in 


‘earrying out surveillance was described 
a few years ago by ‘Inspector, Harry 


od 


' Fox of the Philadelphia police. In his 


Senate testimony, he said: 


Police now ‘have become “watch- 
‘dogs’ -and “observers” of vocal, 
subversive and revolutionary mind- 
‘ ed people. This function has been 
institutionalized in Philadelphia in 
a “civil-disobedience unit’ com- 
‘posed of selected and highly train-— 
ed plainclothesmen, They cover all 
meetings, rallies, lectures, marches, 
sit-ins, laydowns, fasts, vigils, or 
- any other type of demonstration 
that has ominous overtones. . . F 
These officers know by stght the 
hard core men and women: who 
lead and inspire demonstrations. . 
They. know, their associates, family 
tics, techniques, and affiliations 
with organizations leaniag toward 
“Comminism both on and off the 


‘towns. The overheated reports of these ’ 


visiting local agents led Mayor Daley’s 
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&ttomey General's list. They see- 


img, planning, carrying signs, and 
verbally assaulting the. principles of 
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democracy. ; 
Yes, the police role has become ° 

one of...surveillance, taking 

photographs, identifying | partici- 


pants, and making records of the 
events, On this basis, local police 
are able to piece together this 
jigsaw puzzle and sce the wide- 
spread activity of the hard cord 
demonstrators and instigators. 

This account 
harassing and “guerrilla warfare 
aspects of police tactics. To the police- 
man, public protest is an unwelcome 
disruption of the tranquillity which he 
‘regards as ‘natural and proper. His 
response to antiwar activities is par- 
ticularly hostile because he sces himself 
as a’ beleaguered defender of “‘patriot- 
ie” values, which he tends to .protect 
by abusing his power, harassing demon- 
strators, and intimidating suspects, His 
fesentment and anger are provoked in 
the. same way by the nonconformity 
and personal style of many young 
people, who are now the, principal 
fargels of heavy surveillance and who 
are constantly subjected to detention 
and arrest on flimsy charges. 


” 


Pisies activities: have inevitably serv- 
“ed to draw the police into politics and 
to expand their intelligence functions, 
Especially ominous: is the widening use 
of photographic surveillance by intelli- 
gence. units. Police in communities 
throughout the country systematically 
photograph demonstrations, parades, 
confrontations, vigils, rallies, presenta- 
lions. of petitioris to congressmen and 
- Senators, and related activitics,. The 
photographers attached to the Phila- 
delphia intelligence unit. for cxumple, 
eover more than a thousand demon- 


Strations a year? Any “incident™ con- | 


sidered “controversial” is a predictable 
subject. for the police photographer. 
Protest’ demonstrations against the 
Vietnam war are automatically consid- 
ered “controversial,” but not those in 
favor. In the South, photographing 
integrationist protesters js given top 
Priority. 

Subjects are often photographed from 
as close as three to five feet. Some- 
times police photographers openly rid- 


_icule the demonstrators. Children who 
- aevompany 


their parents, are photo- 
staphed as are casual bystanders and 
nonpuarticipants. To: convey and ‘con- 
ceal photographic equipment, * panel 
trucks are sometimes used, oveasionally 
camouflaged to look like the equip- 
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From the PBI Media documents. 


av ae 


gut 
“WEBI"). Surveillance photographers 
acquire spurious press credentials: bona 
fide cameramen often moonlight as 
police or FBI informers.'® — Sup- 
plemeytary photographic data are oc- 
obtained. from cooperating 
newspaper and television stations, 

Photographs are sometimes covertly - 
taken by unODtiusi¥e plainclothesmen. 
when a. “respectable” group is” in- 
parents picketing 
Usually, however, policemen, 
sometimes in uniform, do not bother 
to conceal their activities: they either - 
man the cumerus themselves or direct , 
their aides by pointing out individuals 
or groups to be photographed. The 
deterrent effect of open photography 
is not lost on the police bul is justified 
on the protntel, anvany OUwry, tliat It 
“vools” the “subversive agitator’ and 
prevents potential lawlessness." ! 


Pholographs of individuals not ab 


Teady known ‘to the: police are submit- 


ted to informers and undercover agents 


for identification. 


Sometimes tentative 
identifications are verified by auto- 
mobile license numbers which the 
police systematically collect at meet- 
ings and rallies and in front of: the 
houses of “known militants.) Then 
they ask other agencies, urban, state, 
and federal, 


ere the individual is identified, his 
name is entered in an index. The local 
intelligence. unit then sets out to 
‘obtain information about the subject — 
solely on, ‘the basis of his ‘or her 
attendance at a single “controversial” 


event-from other intelligence sources, 
state and federal. 


In addition, the 
contents of the file are passed, on, as 
Captain Drake, Commander of) the. 
Intelligence Division of the New 
Orleans cure Department, Has ex- 
plained, to “every conceivable’ author- 
ity that ae have an interest in 
causing any prosecution or. further 
investigation of these persons... .” 


to help to identify the 
_ subjects. : 


i 
1 
i 
Hi 
{ 


“ambiguity, 


7 lV 
6000900 : 
noLopraphy c O18 the subject. But. 


other techniques must also be used to 
obtain political data. These. include 
interrogation of associates, employers, 
Jandiords, etc., colléction of data about 
‘financial resources, bank deposits and 
withdrawals, aad about the subject's 
background, Where “meetings are 
‘held publicly, whether. indoors or 
out, the speeches are monitored 
by portable tape “ recorders, a 
+ practice: which ig COMO in large 


‘vities - but wiih also is growing in 
smaller communities, especially in col 
lege Lowns. . 

Wiretapping and electronic bug ging 
are also common, in spite of judicial 
restraints on their use’? Local police 
speciafists use these devices. not only 
for their own purposes but also on 
behalf of the FBI, The 1968 Crime 
Contro] Law has authorized electronic 
eavesdropping in certain. criminal-cases’ 
twelve states have passed simifer legista- 
tion, while six others‘are now consider- 


now being offered, by commercial sup- 

ply houses td state and focal police 
departments: to implement ‘this legisla- 
tion, Once they become ‘available for 
even limited purposes, it is extremely 
unlikely that they will:not be used for 
political surveillance as-well. 


Guill, personal surveillance is neces- 
sary: in those arcas where technology 
cannot—at present anyway —replace 
human beings. Thus infiltration “of 
dissident groups by informers remains 
a common procedure. Ironically, ‘the 
Warren Court’s limitations on wiretap- 
ping and bugging have themselves led 
to a heavier reliance on informers as a 
substitute. Moreover, these limitations 
encourage the use of informers because 
they cin supply “probable cause” of a 
crime and so justify a wirctap order. 
Informers are indispensable to po- 
litical‘ intelligence systems. Electronic 
eavesdropping and wiretapping are ill- 
suited to the slow pace, confusion, 
god: factionalism of the 
dissenting political activities that are 
the’ targets of intelligence, Besides, 
wiretaps can be circumvented once the 
subject becomes aware of them, In- 
deed, nothing can quite take the place. 
of the classic tool of intelligence, the 
informer. But in addition to the moral 
stigma attached to informing in West- 
em culture,’* informers have. always 
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ing it. A variety of electronic devices is, 


been regarded anyway as unreliable 7d 


treacherous observ ap provett FSR lease: 


witnesses. Most of them become inform- 
ers for money. Their incdme, tenure, 
and future usefulness depend on their 


capacity to produce material useful to 


the police.4® Others are _ “hooked” 


because of previous involvements with 
the law, or are recruited for ideological 


-reasons--cither as police plants or as 


defectors, 

Both the pressures and the induce- 
ments, along’ with the sense of guilt 
that requires the betrayer to find some 
justification for his betrayal, tend to 
produce tainted information. All too 
frequently it is 
selective, and based on 


sinister and 


unwarranted inferences. Where 4 literal 


version of a target’s uttcrances would 
scem innocent, the informer will insist 
on.stressing the.connotations; converse- 


ly, where the language-is ; figurative or, 


metaphysical the informer. “reports it as 


literally intended. Most important of 


‘wholly 


all, he seizes on the transient fantasies 
of the powerless—rhetoric and images 
nof intended to be acted upon—and 
transforms them into conspiracies 
whose purpose and cominitment are 
alien to their volatile and 
ambiguous context. : 
‘It need-only be .added 
hazards inherent in the téstimony of 
political informers are especially great 


.in conspiracy cases. The vague, in- 
choate character of the conspiracy 


charge and the atmosphere of plotting 
and hidden guilt which accompanies it 
make ita perfect foil for the undercover 
agent who surfaces on the witness sta and, 
a hero returned from the derk weod.! 


Ale informer is not only a reporter 
or an observer, but also an actor or 
participant, and he frequently trans- 
forms. what might otherwise, be idle 


- talk or prophecy into action. Professor 
‘Zachariah Chafee, Jr., 


once remarked, 
“The spy often passes over an almost 
imperceptible boundary into the agent 
provocateur.” The purpose of such 
provocations, as Allen Dulles wrote in 
The Craft of Intelligence, is to ‘‘pro- 
vide the pretext for arresting any or all 
of [the group’s] members. Since the 
agent report({s} to the police exactly 
when and wheré the action is going to 
take place, the, polite: {have} no prob- 


ler ns.’ 


There ore powerful reasons for view- 
ing provocation, as the handmaiden of 
infiltration, every when it isnot part of 
a planned intelligence strategy. A 
merely passive, “cool’’ infiltrator-ob- 
server cannot hope to play more than 
a lowly “Jimmy Higgins” 
target group, if he galt PRIAVE 
order to enhance his usefulness he 


that - the 


inaccurate,» highly _ 


_ groups., 


* the 


must penetrate planning circles by 
pressure'to produce results in the form 
of concrete evidence of illegal activity 
often drives the infiltrator into provec- 


ative acts, regardless of the official’ 


cautionary advice which he niay be 


given when he receives his assignment. 
Such advice is routinely conveyed by 


the agent’s “handler” for the record, as - 


a defense against a possible charge of 
entrapment. 

Convincing evidence of pisvoentien 
has emerged in a number of recent 


cases.'7 -But the motives of the agent~_ 


provocateur are 
and difficult to reconstruct from the 
maicrials available, The most common 
provocateur is simply a_prafessional 
police agent who coldly engineers a 
Single provocative act designed to ‘‘sct 
up” leaders for roundup and arrest. 
Another type (of which Tommy the 
Traveicr is an example) is the. ultra- 
rightist who becomes a spy in order to 


destroy the target group. He is often 
driven to act out his paranoid fantasics’ 


with bombs and guns when his delu- 


sions about the group’s sinister goals. 


fail to conform to reality. 
On the other hand, as the FBI student 
informer William T. Divale has disclosed 
in his.recently published. confessions, J 
Lived Inside the Campus Revolution, a 
planted informer may come to share 
the valucs of his victims, with the 


“result that his newly acquired convie- 
tions carry him for beyond the call of 


duty—a form of conversion characteris- 
tic of infiltrators of black and youth 
The infiltrator’s secret knowl 
edge that he alone in the group is 


immune from accountability, for his- 


acts dissolves all restraints on his zeal. 
He does, of course, take the risk of 
exposure and punitive reprisal, but this 
possibility itself encourages him to 
disarm suspicion by acting as a super- 
militant. This almost schizoid quality 
of the behavior of informers scems 
inherent in political surveillance and 
has recurred throughout its history, 
Many student informers who have 
surfaced or recanted have been 
vealed as operating for two intelligence 
agencies at the same time—usually a 


‘local and a federal one. Several inform- 


ers commonly penctrate a single organ- 
ization; indced this is prescribed as 
sound intelligence practice, because 
each surveillance report can cross-check 
others.’* Attempts .to recruit 


° 


POONRMOSICANRDPEs-oodspGhioOIaGROOR Es 


Pel agents, 


frequently. complex. 


re-- 


as police spies have also 
For. ex-— 
ample, in the fall of 1969, young 
volunteers for the New Mobilization 
Committee to End the War in. Vietnam 
were solicited to become informers by 
“Will you work for‘us?” 
they were asked as they entered the 


ung leftists 


elevator on’ their way tothe Commit- | 


tve’s office. ‘The FBI 


has recently 
ae . . . . +. a f 
acquired official jurisdiction on college 


? 


cumpeses, which will result in even 
more extensive subsidy of student . 
infomigrs, : oa 


hs the FBI Media ddcwnjents make | 


clear, Bureau agents now have’ formal 
dutherity from Washington to recruit 


‘informers as young as eighteen, includ- . 


jaz Mhose attending two-year junior and 
community colleges. This authorization 
of September, 1970, made official 
practice which long preceded the. issu- 
ance of the directive but was consist- 
ently denied for public relations 
reasons, In fact, J. Edgar Hoover 
repeated this denial as recently as 
February of this year. 

Moreover, local poticc—especially in 
university communities—have lately 
been given special funds to hire sceret 
informers. For this purpose at. least: 
one state, Wisconsin, has) made: avail- 
able the sum of. $10,000. ?° 

Vv 

In the past the~ police agencies 
(whether federal or local) preferred to 
act as the informer’s ‘handler,’ ‘‘con- 
troller,” or “contact.” Police officers 
themselves only rarely resorted to 
inipersonation, dissembting loyalties, 
the fabrication of false cover identities— 
techniques made familiar by foreign 
intelligence . practice and regarded as 
abhorrent to our traditions. It was one | 
thing to hire an agent as an independ- 
‘ent contractor to do the dirty work of 
political snooping, but quite another 
for a public. servant to do it himself. 

Today, however, the police them- 
selves often go underground. In New 
Orleans an intclligence division officer 
gained access to the Black Panther 


headquarters by impersonating a priest.. 


At feast six agents of New York’s 
Special Service Division infiltrated the 
Black Panthers, 
nessts in their current trial. 

Three members of Chicago’s intelli- 
‘gence unit infiltrated the Chicago Peace 
Council: One of them, in’ order to 
_ enhance his credibility, exposed 
"another to Council leaders as a police- 
“man. ‘According to Karl Meyer,” the 
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they invariably. took the most militant 


COnt Tes aly 


- - 


and appeared as Wil; 


“« money 


positions, trying ‘to provoke the move- 


ment from its nonviolent force to-the 
wildest kind of Approved FémRe 
were,” he concluded, “about our most 
active members.’ The Peace Council 
became suspicious of possible: 


Latin American Defense Organization, 
Women Strike for Peace, the Fellow- 
Ship of Reconciliation--suffered a num- 
ber of burglarics of files and records., 
“(Office machines and small amounts of 
were also. stolen but sub- 
sequently returned.) : 


Arve of the Chigago intelligence 
unit are seattered throughout Hlinois, 
and sometimes do not report to their 
superiors for. days or cveri’ months. 
Their real identities are concealed even 
from their colleagues. Their methods 
include disguises, wiretapping, and ‘the 
crealion of elaborate. “covers, 
dummy businesses, In nuznerous cities, 
including. San Diego, Houston, Oak- 
Jand, Los* Angeles, New Orleans, and 
Columbus, the agent-informer is  be- 
coming a familiar phenomenon, We are 
moving toward the classic’ European 
model of political infiltration, in which 
* the planted police agent lives a double 
life for years if necessary, clandestinely 
reporting to his superiors. This kind of 
intelligence requires skill and. training; so 
one should not be surprised to sce the 
emergence of schools of instruction in 
the deceptive arls, similar to those run 
by the “CIA for indoctrination in 


‘ity, 


~ a Va 


At an ever increasing rate the activities 
of - antiwar, -anti-Establishment, civil 


rights, black militant, 
youth groups are being recorded and 
compiled. Lists and dossiers are coded, 
computerized, stored; and’ made acces- 
sible to all branches of the intelligence 
network, Here is how Lt. 


Fencl, 


obedience unit, describes its filing 
~ system: 
We've been acquainted with 


quite’ a number of people through- 
out the years we've been handling 
‘demonstrations. We have made a 
record of every demonstration that , 
we've handled in the city of 
Philadelphia. and reduced this to 
writing, first by report amt then 
taking out the names of -persons 
connected - with . the different — 
movements. 2 c 
We have some 18,000 names 
and we've made what we call an 


spies . 
when it and other Chicago groups--the 


” such as 


foreign intelligence and guerrilla. activ- | 


student, and 


George ° 
head. of Philadelphia’s civil dis- 


_now being 


card on cach TOMO CT that we 
know the so forth that 


ALES ang 
Vaie ang 


little 
. Which 


picture jf possible, and a 
rundown on the person... 


group he pickets with and so 
‘forth. ie 
Also on the back, of the card, 


we show the different demonstra- 
tions, the datc, time and location 
and the groups that the person 
picketed with. We have some 600 
different organizations that we've 
encountered in the Philadelphia 
arca, : aaa Ae te 


This new intelligence system concen- 


trates more on compiling names ‘than 
on the content of speeches or other 
activities, For example, a report sub- 
mitted to the Detroit Criminal Tnves-— 
tigation Bureau by two undercover 


agents reads as follows: 


At 8:00 P.M. .on Thursday, 
November [l, 1965, the WEST 
CENTRAL ORGANIZATION held 
a special mecting which was com- 
prised primarily of exécutives, del- 
-Cgates and clergy, The meeting was 
calicd for a briefing by MR, SAUL 
ALINSKY of the INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS FOUNDATION, Chicago, 


Ihtinois, who was inthe Detroit 
area on November 10 and 11, 
1965, Thirty-seven persons ate - 


tended this meeting. 

The following persons were 
identified as being in attendance at 
the above meeting identifications 
being made by surveilling officers 
as well as by Confidential Inform- 
ant 059. [A list of twenty- one 
naincs follows. ] 

The following vehicles were ob- 
served parked in the immediate 
vicinity of 3535 Grand River, 
occupants entering same. [There 
follows a list of -eleven automo- 
biles ‘together with the names and 
addresses of eleven individuals: who 
are presumably” the title regis- 
trants.] 


There is nothing in the report which 
suggests the reason for the surveillance 
or what took place at the meeting. 
Experience with other official record 
systejns suggests that it is only a 
matter of time before the intelligence 


federal and local agencies will be. 
codified and made accessible on a 
broad ‘scale, Indeed, we,are not far away 
from a com puterized nation-wide sys- 
tem of transmittal and storage. 


mia 


While ‘the recent bombings and the 


"is justified on grounds 


ollected ‘by thousands of 


a 


gs for some surveillance. practices, . 


esorging system as a whole is: 


le 2ubaH 108s “Cla. -ROBS 84-0 lid4sRogago 009000 1:6: future and is- 


justified as preventive: the security of 
the nation against future overthrow is 
_said to require the. present frenzy of 
surveillance. In cases, where such an 
argument makes no sense, surveillance 
that it is 
necessary to. prevent local violence and 


. disorder in the future. 


Political intellig gence indiscriminately 
sweeps into its net the mild dissenters 
along. with those drawn to violence; 
when the national security is at stake, 
so the argument runs, it is folly to 
take risks. The quarry is pursued long 
before expressions or associations of 
radicals are likely to incubate into 

‘violent or Reeve DErY: acts. The fear 
of waiting “until it is. too’ late” 
conditions the intelligence | mind to 
suspect all formis of dissent as signs of. 
potential “subversion. ??° 


Thus peaceful, moderate, 
ganizations—from the NAACP to the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation—become 
intelligence targets on the theory that 
they are linked to communism or sub- 
‘version.?! This lack of selectivity, a fam- 
iliar phenomenon to students of intelli 
gence, has now been abundantly docu- 
mented by the Senate testimony of 
former Army: Intelligence agents and the 


recent Media documents. ' 
To equate dissent with subversion, as 


intelligence officials do, is to deny that 
the demand for change is based on real 
social, economic, or political condi- 
tions. A familiar example of this 
assumption is the almost paranoid 
obsession with the “agitator.” Intelli- 
gence proceeds on the assumption that : 
most people are reasonably contented 


but are incited or misled by an 
“agitator,” a figure who typically 
comes from “outside’? to stir up 


, trauble, The task is to track down this: 
Sinister individual and bring ‘hin to 
‘account; all will then be well again. 


Silas the agitator is elusive and 
clever, one never knows who he will 
«turn out to be or whcre he will show 
his hand. Indeed, the striking charac- 
teristic of the agitator, accordity to 
the rhetoric and testimony of the 


. intelligence people, is not his views nor 


his actions but his persistence. A 
subject who keeps coming to meetings 
or rallies or is repeatedly involved in 
“incidents” is soon’ marked. as an 
agitator? ? (more sophisticated terms: 
“militant,” “activist,” “sometimes pre- 
ceded by. “hard-core?’), 
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Cont inuay 


lawful or- | 


. 


, leftward, 


‘The outside agitator is a descendent 


eee Sore eal 'Rpptovled Phenteihdia 9st 11/08 SiCRIpAA ‘YoasaRoordobes0004d autonomy en- 


of a foreign power,” as came to be 
called. The thesis that domestic radi- 
cals are cither tools or dupes of forcign 
manipulation provides intelligence 
agencics with their most effective way of 


exploiting popular fears, one’ which is 


also cherished by lIcgislators. All move- 
ments on the . left--and especially 
groups such as the Panthers—have come 
under attack. as ee for foreign 
powers.” 

Such ideological Metatiy wee give in- 
telligence a powerful bias against move- 
ments -of protest: from the center 
Jo be sure, a handful ‘of 
ultra-rightist groups such as the Klan 
and the Minutemen. ate also under 
surveillance, but for political. intelli- 


‘gence, the presumption of innocence is 


largely confined to the defenders of the 
status quo, -For individuals and groups 
committed to social or political protest, 
the presumption is reversed: ? 4 Peaceful, 


‘nonviolent activity must be constantly 


* While 


“ten most wanted” list); 


scrutinized because’ it may turn out to 
be a vital cluc to a vast SHON EIEN E con- 
spiracy. 


; Vit 


intelligence is developing new 
clandestine. activities, it is.also becom- 
ing highly visible. American political 
activity is plagued by an intelligence 
“presence”. which’ demoralizes, intim- 
idates, and frightens many of its 


. targets—and is intended to do so. And 


it is not merely a “presence.” A 
variety of sanctions 
punish politically objectionable - sub- 
jects. These include “information man- 
agement” (such as inclusion on the 
press leaks, 
on drug 


harassment;-. prosecution 


charges, legislative inquisition, physical | 


violence, the vandalizing of cars, black- 


‘listing, the refusal to give police pro- 


‘tection when’ needed, illegal searches 
‘.and raids on pretexts, 


- “front” 


One prevailing assumption of intelli-- 


gence Officers is that “subversion” is 
financed and.supported by respectable 
institutions (churches, founda- 
tions, and universities, for example) 
and individuals (such as lawyers), Spe- 
cial pressures are brought by intelligence 
agencies to cut off such suspected 


subsidies—for example, J, Edgar Hoov- 


er’s attacks on white ‘contributors to 
Black Panther defense funds and .the 
_ listing by .the Flouse: Internal Security 


‘ Committee of honoraria paid to liberal . 


and radical campus speakers, 


are improvised ‘to 


- standards. 


. pansion, 


‘can be justified 


tse Ta iu than an investigative 
means—a transformation all too clearly 
reflected in the encouragement of FBI 
agents to confront subjects in order to 
“enhance” their “paranoia, ~ 
the Media documents states. But its 
claim to be conducting a never-ending 
investigation into. some future unspec- 
ified threat to the national security is 
consistently used to legitimize its ex- 
Few want to shackle. the 
police in their hunt for wrongdoers, 
especially. those who threaten the safe- 
ty of the Republic. Why should one 
question a “mere” investigation, even 
if tons of constitutional ore may have 
to be excavated in order to find a 
single subversive nugget? 
IX | 
% . 
What are the standards that intelligence 
agencies must follow for selecting sub- 
jects. of surveillance, for the techniques 
they use or the data they develop? In 
fact, there are no effective standards, 
and there are no effective authoritics 
in this country to insist on such 
‘Every surveillance — unit 
claims its own authority to dea} with 
“subversion” or “subversive activities,” 
terms. which mean whatever’ the apency 
wants them to raean. The head of the 
Chicago intelligence unit, Lt, Joseph 
Healy, summed up the matter when he 
lcstified at.the conspiracy trial that his 
squad - maintained surveillance over 
“any .organization that could create 
problems for. the city or the country.” 
That Army Intelligenée took the same 
view is shown by recent disclosures 
that it was snooping into a virtually 
unlimited range of civilian activity. 


ie most cases, the jurisdiction to 
engage in political intelligence activities 
is wholly improvised, This is true not 
merely of many local agencies. but of 
the FBI itself. The authority the FBI 
claims it has to stalk nonconformists 
neither by its Jaw 
enforcement powers nor by its domes- 
tic spy-catching jurisdiction. The latter, 
in fact, is based on an obscure 1939 
directive which J, Edgar Hoover has 
interpreted as conferring upon the FBI 
the power, in his words, “to Identify 


, gndividuals working ‘against the United 


States, 
nullify their effectiveness.” Who are 
these “individuals”? Those whose. activ- 
itis “involve “subversion ‘and’ related 
internal security problems.” 

The unlimited scope of their jurisdic- 


“such 
“process: 


. committed, 


“was used, The 


detershine their objectives and. 


courage intelligence institutions to con- 
solidate and expand, Intelligence thus 
constantly enlarges its operations by 


. exaggerating the numbers, power, and 
as one of ' 


intentions of the subversive eneiny,?* 
lronically; this exaggeration is further 
stimulated by ‘the “need: to develop 
some plausible political and constitu- 
tional justification for violating demo- 
cratic rights. Intcligence not only 
continually expands the boundaries of 
subvérsion in its operations, but inevil- 
ably generates a stream of foar-monger- 
ing propaganda in its. evaluation of 
intelligence data. A troubled period 
as the present intensifies this 
the number of surveillance 
subjects increases greatly as the inteili- 
genee agencies circulate propaganda 
ramittizing their life-and-death struggle 
with subversion. : 


x 
Tlie link between ‘drug use and One 


icab radicalism. has also served to 
expand the scope of political surveil- 
lance, In the past, narcotics law en- 
forcement and the policing of political 
crimes have drawn on similar surveil 
lance techniques. 
both involve conduct to which the 
parties consent. and- both. frequently 
leave little proof that any crime was 
Today the “nark” and 
undercover intelligence operatives are 
frequently in. pursuit. of the same prey. 
‘The same agents sometimes function in 
both areas and_ political inilitaney is a 
common, cover for the “natk,” espe- 
cially om college campuses. 

Similarly, students under surveillance 
for drug use are frequenily selected for 
their political nonconrormity, a’ link 
manifest in the background of- both 
the Kent State and 
cases, as well as in the conviction of 


Dr. Leslie Fiedler of the State Univer- 


sity of New York at Buffalo for 
maintaining premises. where marijuana 
pot bust has become a 
punitive sanction against political dis- 
sent and the threat of prosecution is a 
favorite method of “hooking” student 
informers. Lee Otis Johnson, 
head of Houston’s Student . Non- 
Violent Coordinating Committee, is 
now serving a thirty-year jail term for 
the sale. of a single, marijuana cigarette 
oa Houston undercover policeman, 
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ML Le - will “enhance” among the hunters the ‘ er n--outweign the danger of a 
Approved For Raidase 2004/41/08 | Gta ROBan-oudog ed oagag09aK6 One can hardly 
Many young radicals ved. ways eit 
among the hunted, question the right of the government 
of evading undercover. surveillance of : 

: ey Pee ate . to inform itself of potential crimes and 
their political activities, Intelligence See ee te Sy ae ee 
FS cgiEAHIO. foam lee > CantEAnbNeITES wT acts of violence. Tie resort to bombing 
es ete as ce ae eee ous. _as a political tactic obviously creates a’ 

(“security”), diving its targets into”. °. - BSP hire ge ee ee ee fellapaee dataveaalt 
protective. secrecy and sometimes un- Our’ political intelligence “ apparatus. SUSU Neaon for inbenigence atee 


derground even though they are tisu- 
“ally engaged’ in legal protest. Such 
furtivencss is then cited as further 
proof of subversion | and conspiracy 
(“What Have they got to hide?”)- and 
‘reinforces the justification ss surveil- 


‘lance. . 


Radicals in the past few years have 
tried to protect themsclves by rigorous- - 
-ly checking the backgrounds of pos- | 


sible. infillrators, isolating a suspected 
agent or feeding him bogus informa- 
tion, giving him test assignments, ‘ban- 


ning. the use of drugs, cars, and private ; 
forming affinity groups. 
The radicals themselves sometimes use - 


phones, and 


- dispuises and false names, The ultimate 


response io intelligence is counterintel- 


_ ligence, ‘including the penetration. 
_ intelligence institutions to thwart their 
effectiveness. Some groups are begin- 
ning to boast about their double 
agents, counter-spies, and pipelines to 
police sources, One Berkeley police 
officer jhus already ‘complained (and 
nal very convincingly): “Em afraid 
they do a better job spying on us than 
we do on them.” 


ke pilferage and circulation of the 


Media FBI documents scem to suggest, 


an escalation in counterintelligence tac- 
“ties, The group responsible for 
‘action. has already announced, as a 
follow-up measure, a planned exposure 
of a “first group” of FBT informers 
whose names 
leased stolen documents. This listing of 
a “first group” is presumably to be 
followed by publication of lists of 
others. 

Such a tactic will not only create a 
painful dilemma. for present Philadel- 
phia area informers but may vastly. 
complicate the FBI’s problems in fu- 
ture recruitment. Because political 
spics are the keystone of the entitc 
federal political intelligence system, 
the FBI goes to extraordinary lengths 
to shicld their identities and stresses 
these protective practices as an induce- 
- ment for recruits. A breach in the FBI 
sectirily: systeni may well scare off 
potential infornicrs: not only in. the 
Philadelphia arca, but every where--Who- 
knows where the Citizens’ Commission 
will strike next? The increased a is 


bound to boost Kk proved F 
informers’ services. A PB @ Very 


of | 


the 


appear..in as yet unre- |. 


Ynotion 


“onee a 


has begun to exert a dangerous influ- 
ence on the exercise of political power. 
‘The attempt .by the Los 
Chamber’ of Commerce to use intelli- 
gence data to discredit and destroy a 
group of Los Angeles poverty agencies 
is a dramatic example of a spreading 
phenomenon. A candidate for public 
office learns that he has been made an 
intelligence target by orders of his 


opponent, the incumbent. A lawyer for 


a victim of police brutality is threat- 
ened with being disbarred as a “‘subver- 
sive” because of leaks in the police 
department’s intelligence files. 

Mayor Alioto of San Francisco dis- 
covers that unevaluated inteHigence 
files compiled by federal and urban 
agencies, full of smears and unverified 
Tumors, are opened up to the press for 
an iors Which threatens his political 
tuin.2® “A check of the California 
Un-American Activities Committee 
discloses dossiers on many legislators, 
including the Senate president, 
notations reflecting intensive 
lance, A courageous Chicago newsman, 
“Ron Dorfman, who has 
attacked intelligence practices in that 
city, is confronted with a detailed 
dossier on himself. ina session with the 


Mlinois Crime Commission! 

It is chilling enough to Jearn that in 
this country literall ly millions of people 
are systematically suffering invasions of 
privacy, and, what is worse, are farced 
to exercise their tights of free expres- 
sion and assembly under the fear of 
surveillance. But when a sceret political 
police begins to play an important role 
in political decisions and campaigns, 
the democratic process is in grave 
danger. 7 

Nor is there much comfort in the 
that our current intelligence 
“mania is only’a transient response to a 
particular emergency. History—and for 
that matter the annals of J, Edgar 
Hoover's FBI--painfully teaches that 
political . intelligence sistem 
takes root, it is almost impossible to _ 
eradicate it. Fear and blackmail ensure 
its autonomy and_ self-perpetuation. 
How many of us can ibe: expected’ to 
challenge a system which’ has such- 
power to do injury to its critics??? 

» Americans will now have to answer 
the question’ whether the risks that we 


Angeles 


files | 


with | 
surveil. 


vigorously 


, cannot 


such practices. But the evolving intelli- 
gence system 1] have been . describing 
clearly exceeds these limited ends. 
| Before it is too late we must take a 
cold look ‘at our enlire political intelli- 
gence sysicm: not to determine wheth- 
‘er onc aspect or another is repressive 
hentai for example, it is possible to 
keep - dossier confidential—but to 
decide aiieth er internal political intelli- 
gence as an institution, divorced from 
law enforcement, is consistent with the 
way we have agreca to govern our- 
selves and to live politically, 


Eighteen cases ‘have now, been filed 
‘throughout the country, with Amer- 
icwn Civil, Libertics Union support, to- 
challenge various surveillance und filing 
practices by police agencies as violating 
constitutional rights of free espieRsion. 
assembly, privacy, and the protection 
against unreasonable’ search and. seiz- 
‘ure. The constilutional issues imbedded 
in these ‘cases will undotbtedly be 
presented ultimately to the Supreme 
Court. These challenges are’ important 
if for no other reason than that they 
will drag undercover surveillance out of. 
the shadows. : ; 

But the political intelligence system 
be controlled ‘by piecemeal 
wattacks in’ the courts, If our past 

experience is a guide, even successful 
litigation may leave unchecked - the | 

particular abuses involved by Limiting 

surveillance .in ways that are readily 

ignored or circumvented ‘by a bureauc- 
‘racy which is a law unto itself. 

Political ‘intelligence is both a 
symbol of a dying politics and the 
means of keeping it alive through 
powerful myths and constraints. A 
truly effective attack on the evils of 
intelligence cannot be, mounted apart 
from: the political process. A legislative 
investigation, more sharply focused and 


more searching than Senator Ervin’s 
investigation, is vital in order to scour 


this arca as thoroughly as Senator 


‘ LaFollette’s investigation scoured labor 


espionage in the Thirties. Such a probe 
could develop a fuller understanding of 
political intelligence and might Tay the 


_basis for dismantling a system which, if 


it is allowed to grow, may choke all 
of real change in this coun. 
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try, But if is illusory to talk of ©") SPolice departments have in’ recent 


effective investigalivApprovald! FtkwRelease'200 1/14/08 ¥'CLAURDPBALGO 


need a new politics. © 2. , oO 


be an ARE A EO EOSIN ER 


aoc emeaiatis . converled into instruments for political 
trhe term “intelligence” as used in surveillance—especially of the’ ghetto. 


this article is adapted from foreign The day and night surveillance of 


“subject” (physical surveillance, photog- 
raphy, ¢lectronic eavesdropping, I- even of small and medium-sized. cities, 


tine practices), the product of these “mod squads” and the INCeHSIO NUM 
activities (files and dossiers), and a set: ber of futellixence - “inputs ty the 


of political assumptions (the intel ghetto, the “long-hair’ comity, 
figence mi i) and the campus. : : 


ud 


2 FRI circulates through its own 


100008000 4Einncls a docu- 


tack on the powerful intelligence tions fr somimissions i rofes- ' Sagi j " 
ae t The elimination of th sont ae coals ct ane es ment known as the “agitator index, 
ase a ¢ au : v Vv Le iets i ; 
system at present. 1ne ©" eee aL DES ne Eee - 2 aes which is made, available to local agen-- 
f ns . a 1c ago et . . Py . > 
evils of political surveillance and dos oe MES Gs a THeUNS OF CUrbINE cics. In the spring and summer of 1968 
siers is yet another reason why ‘we crime-especially organized crime. But the Washington field office of the FBI 


the intelligence units which have. ¢ seta 3 
: ee eee units wiley have. come compiled an elaborate collection of 
in eing as 4 result have been gossiers and photographs for use in 


connection with the Resurrection City. 


demonstration. 


i That material was thereafter augment- 

intelli > gape od ‘actice, It de- mye feck? fie te cto hath } ; ; S 
intelligence cae apne res for col- ore a arene by these newly ed and organized into an album; mul 
scribes: a body ‘ot tecanianes: .constiluted unils is considered self-jus- tinje copies were made and transmitted 
lecting political information about a tifying, very much like the surveillance {6 the Chicaro police for use in déaling 
t g F aling 


AP alone: ics Wie betas, “Eihe Ae i : 
falions in the Twenties, This is true “with protest activity around the Demo 


1 rocnited” “im help ane cite Saeitt ti : cratic convention. The FBI ‘agent who 

2 pt: . : : 3 le ure . Vo wt scrape ‘ = . ‘ 

formers alles a tue of elandes®: ai : as Be e ‘ me qa ‘© was responsible for the idea received a 
Ww —t er > eC ay Seer aha’ : eh vu ’ i a) ° : : . 

place”—and other deceph ; Rae proud ef their syociat commendation. Such albums of 


“known leftists” are now widely circu- 


lated. : 


en ner ett erat 


pene ee i tant ae 


°tn a hearing last year, Chief Counsel 


# Sore ~ As for the large cities, there are, ¢ ; i . c 
Qe artinta- ie a distillati r werifl : noe pee ARRS ourwine of the Senate Internal Secur- 
Phis-article is,a distillation of verified according to Mlinois Police Superinten- ity Subcommittee described the  sub- 


miterials, many of them documentary : nes McGuire e a tH : : pies i 
: ee ‘ » dent James T. McGuire, more police in Yommittee’s mission in these words: 


drawn from the, files of the ACLU the Chicago area on political intelli- 
political surveillance project and based i gence assignments than are engaged in 
on the following sources: court pro | tishting’ organized crime. The same is, 
ceedings; legislative and administrative ~ tare jn Philadelphia. . 
hearings; reports by informers and — deny en nn enn neat ence 1 
police agents to intelligence units; ©The campus has become the theater 
intelligence evaluations and summaries , of intensive intelligence activities by 
by, intelligence | staff and command . undercover urban police agents and 
. personnel; interviews and correspond- : paid informers. A recent investigation 
ence with subjects, informers, and iby the Commiltee on Academic Free- 
intelligence officers; the files ol dom of the. University of California, 
lawyers and civil liverties groups; TV 5 4g Angeles Division, Academic Senate, 
scripts, police journats and manuals, conchdes that “there are. undercover 
graduate theses, newspaper and maga- activities by governmental agencies on 


. * ‘ Sool eree Ox 1 Ae » a ae 
.zine articles; and the responses to 2 campus, that some of these activities 


detailed questionnaire, are conducted by operatives of the Los 


“39 Kasten the arrival of this we Fee ee ae oe ba 
‘new world, federal funds allocated by |’ Wneles wie Olber seep Clos Nye 
: Y jar Ived 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- i 
ministration are being channeled to 7A Payton, Ohio,’ firm which. calls 
state and local police units to subsidize itself Agitator Detection, Inc,, adver- 
such surveillance gear as twenty-four tises a “sure-fire method for keeping 
hour infrared lens closed circuit TV ‘radical America out of work": “We 
cameras which are being attached to have,” the company boasts, “complete, 
telephone poles on the streets of -computerized. files on every known 
American citics. Sensors’ and other American dissident.... And all 160 
electronic gadgetry developed for the million of their friends, relatives and 
military in Indochina are being adapted fellow travelers.” ; 
for internal intelligence use and tested. A Scattering of. right-wing organiza- 
o an experimental basis in a number tions,and publications across the coun- 
of cities, Ale : : ; 


z ae a 


ae ener nent 


1 


a Agente treat eesnemabeere “tis, 


usu en erate eee nS try also has access to intelligence cata. 
It -was on the basis, of information For example, the Church League of 
supplied by this unit that Attorney America, headed by Edgar Bundy 
General Mitchell was informed in a boasts of ifs over 7 million cross. 
confidential memorandum. that the ‘!dexed files of political suspects, its 
likelihood of violence during the No- working relationships” with “leading 
vember, 1969, moratorium was wey. aw enforcement agencies,” and its 
tremely high... beyond the violence cooperation with undercover agents. 


~which was witnessed during the Penta- hese organizations are prized by in- 


‘gon demonstration in October, 1967, telligence agencies because they share 


the Democratic National Convention in’ the basic intelligence assumption that 


Chicago, in August, 1968,- and. the the country is in the grip of ‘a wide: 
demonstration in. Chicago on October spread-subversive conspiracy, Intelligence 
11th conducted by the Studeats.for a 28¢nts and informers use’ the platform 
Democratic Society.” This prophecy and publications of the far right to. 
turned out to be unfounded, document this thesis with “inside” 
: : intormation. : , 


“We scek information with respect 
to the persons who head these subver- 
sive organizations and are active in 


them and who participate in them, 
persons who support them: about 
interconnections, the channels of 
thority, and the sources of funds. ~ 


the. 
the 
au- 


“We are asking police departments 
frony all across the country to sift their 
records and bring these facts here for 


the committee... by gathering: all of’ 


the available information from leading 


police departments throughout 


‘the 


‘country, the committee hopes to be 
able -eventually to present a picture. 
We are charting: the organizations’ in 


each arca, the persons in’ each 


area 


who are connected...and we hope 


“when we finish we will have a picture . 


which will show just what this country 


is up against.” 


The appendix to the volume from 


which this is quoted contains a scrics 
of documents from the intelligence 
fites of the flint, Michigan, Police. 
Department -including. a “steno. pad” 
which “twas owned by one of the top 
members of the SDS,” taken from a 
car in a raid which had no justifiable 


D8SiSen 


“ 


Yn view of the overwhelming need 
for identification it is hardly surprising 
that informers with photographic skills 
are paid a bonus. Louis Salzberg, ‘a 
‘New York photographer, received 
about $10,000 in the two years he 


served as an FBI informer. He 


uscd 


this money to finance a studio which 
sold pictures to left. publications, the 
negatives of which were turned over to 
the FBI. He surfaced at the Chicago 
conspiracy trial and subsequently tes- 
tified before the House Internal Secur-: 
ity Committee which was ulso supplied 


With the negatives as well as 


documents and correspondence’ t 


with 
aken 


by Salzberg from ‘the files of the 


Veterans for Peace and the 
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the new intelligence seene was wnus- 
‘ingly demonstrated during the Chicago 
conspiracy trial. By court order, to 
‘safeguard the integrity of the Judicial 
‘process, photographers were excluded: 
‘from the federal courthouse during the 
trial But this prohibition unwittingly 
closed a, valuable surveillance channel 
and the order was amended to permit 
intelligence photographers to continue 
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“According to information [from an 
FBI source, “informants” (as the FBI 
prefers to call them; “informers” is a 
subversive usage) subinil vast quantities 
of data of a highly inflammatory 
character. The “contact”. does hot 
challenge it because he is afraid to lose 
the informant. [Frequently he ignores 
this suspect material in his own reports 
cither because he is convinced that it is 
incredible or that -the informant would 


“+ to ply their trade, 
'2 attorney General Mitchell has as- the basis for a criminal charge. This 
serted an inherent power flowing from would again result in losing the inform- 

executive responsibility for the nation- ant and require the “contact” to 

al security (a term of enormous loose- recruit a replacement. It is ‘infinitely 


pn oe have to surface, to testify, if it became - 


ness) to disregard constitutional — re- 
straints in this area whenever, in his 
unreviewable discretion, an individual 
may be seeking “fo attack and subvert 
the government by unlawful means,” 
And ‘even before the Mitchell regime, 


atieally used by ‘the FBI in cases (such ° 


us those of Martin Luther King, Jr, and 
Elijah Muhammad) not even remotely 
_dinked to national seourity ne 


13For example, the primary, basis for 
successful application for, and repeated 
. yehewals of, wiretap authorization 
“orders against a group of New York 
City Panthers consisted -of an account 
by an informer of a conspiracy by the. 
Panthers to engage-in the ambush and 
“murder of policemens-a story admit 
tédly invented by the informer, one 
Shaun Dubonnet; to secure leniency in 
a criminal ease, earn, a little money, 
and further his career. as a double 
agent. Neither Dubonnet’s substantial 
prior criminal record—including ,two 
convictions for impersonation--nor his’ 
repeated: hospitalization for mental ill: 
ness served to impair his credibility 
with the police. . ' ; 
“ The tips and reports of informers, 
frequently fabricated, provide pretexts 
for raids. One example of many that 
could be cited is the alleged tip by the 
undercover agent to the FBI that the 
Chicago Black Panthers had assembled 
an arsenal of guns. This led to a 
predawn raid in which Fred Hampton 
and Mark Clark were killed. Only a few 
guns were found. 


connate rere i eA 


14Tudge Anderson terscly summed up 
the matter when he wrote in 1920 in 
the case of Colyer v. Skeffington, “A 
‘Tight-minded man refuses such a job.” 


. 


_ preferable, I was told, to cover up for 


un informant even if his reports ‘are 
wholly false than to be foreed to'go to 
the trouble of finding ‘a replacement. 


27 Thomas Tongyai (Fommy the Trav- 


eler), an’ undercover agent on the 
campus of Hobart College (an Episco- 
paliass school with a tradition” of. 


nonviolence), was chatped by students 
with preaching revolution, using violent 
“rhetoric to gain converts, and demon- 
strating the M1 carbine and the con- 
struction of vafious types of bombs. 
He did not deny these allegations but 
‘explained, “The best cover “for an 


‘undercover agent who wanted to get. 


into the campus was portraying the 
part of a radical extremist which I 
did," : x 
According to Alabama Civil Liberties 
Union lawyers, in May of 
student infiltrator for the FBL and the 
Tuscaloosa police on the University of 


Gr nn ee enema ones Alabama campus, -Charles Grimm, Jr., 
'CConsviracy is a classic vehicle for committed arson and incited acts of 
wiretapping and bugging were syslem-, the political informer for another rea- violence, which were then used as a 


son. Under conspiracy law, evidence of 
acts and statements of co-conspirators 
to bring about the purposes of the 
conspiracy agreement are adniissible 
against all the co-conspirators even 


though, without the agreement (fre-_ - 
‘quently proved by flimsy and remote’ 


evidence), it would be incompetent 
and inadmissible as hearsay. 
The informer’s tale in 


this way 


becomes binding on ail Of the alléged’™: 


co-conspirators including individuals he 
‘has never seen or met. ‘Phe conspiracy 


charge thus economizes on the number ° 


of informer wilnesses needed to make 
a case. This is a highly important 
consideration to intelligenee agencies, 


which are . traditionally reluctant to, 


surface informers. 2, fs 
The general question of the reliabil- 


ity of informer witnesses as well as 


their role in conspiracy cases is drama- 
tized by the current conspiracy indict- 
ment of the Berrigans, which is based 
on evidence ‘supplied by a prison 
informer, Boyd Dougias, Jr, who also 
inspired and arranged for a: number of 
the “overt acts,” allegedly ia further- 


reason for declaring a campus protest 
meeting an unlawful assembly, a ruling 
which. resulted in criminal charges 
against ‘150 students. -One of the 
attorneys contended that the agent had 
admitted the violent acts to him and 
that the FBI and local police had 
spirited the ugent away to make him 
unavailyble in the court cases, . 
William Frapolly, a Chicago police 
spy, at Northeastern Hlinois State Col- 
lege, was the leader’ of an SDS sit-in 
and participated in a Weathermian sc- 
tion which culminated in throwing the 
institulion’s president off a stage, con- 
duet’ which led to his expulsion for 
two semesters. As the only Weather- 
man SDS_ representative on North- 
_eastern’s, campus, Frapolly actively re- - 
cruited young students to join the SDS 
Weatherman faction and to participate 
in the Weathernian-sponsored ‘Days of 
Rage” in Chicago in the fall of 1969,. 
He surfaced as a prosecution witness in 
the Chicago conspiracy trial, where he 
-conceded on the witness stand that 
‘during convention week he proposed a 
number of schemes for sabotaging 
public facilities and military vehicles, 
although his assigned duties. as a. mar- 
shal were to maintain order. : 
There are half a dozen comparable 
cases. The UCLA Academic Freedom 
Committee report which I have already 
‘cited states that its probe revealed 
sugpestive evidence of “‘the presence of 
undercover agents as agents provoca- 
_ leurs, engaging in or precipitating the 
behavior they are charged with sup- 
pressing, ...” ° 


Continued 
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18 There no Appros num 
ea iees An “FBI agent whom Y 
recently interviewed said that at a 


br Mease E585 4 alee eca ie 


ligence--to the CoP of the 
“Army Civil Disturbance Plan and De- 


“Washington Peace Mobilization m ecting partment of the Army Civil Disturb, 


present, 


can recruit is limited only by 


stipend, He is known 


ant (PS!) or a potential racjal inforn 


ant (PRI). When he proves. his worth. 


he becomes’ a “reliable informant,” 


acquires a file, cover name, and is paid 
‘a fixed salary {sometimes disguised or 
augme ented as 
inergased 


from, 
rows. 


time. to. time 


some students are paid a fixed 
stipend but the practice is growing, 


especially in urban intelligence units, 
of paying them for cach item of 
information. Houston pays them from 


$5 to $400, depending on the value of 
the information. , 


29Or, in- the talismanic 
usage, “threats -to the 


security... 7 


on 


Tafonnoes 


ccaih The “super militance in 
such groups; his proclaimed impatience 
with the slow pace of his associates, 
clothe him with the requisite credibil- 
ity when he secks ultimate entry into 
the more inaccessible organizations, in 
spite of his possible differences in 


; Social class and personal style. 


ik oct a NO 


22The enecial loathing with © which 
grass-roots intelligence functionarics 
perceive the “agitator” is expressively 
in Congressional testimony 
presented in "October, 1970, by 
Michael A. Amico, sheriff of Eric 


County, New York, who has organized 


an elaborate informer and surveillance 
system in the Buffalo arca, Referring 
to the target groups under surveillance, 
he testified: 

“Many of these organizations start 
their mectings clandestinely by burning 
the American flag before they go into 
their rituals. [¢ is difficult to get young 
undercover agents to remain disciplined 
to withstand, if you know the reac- 


tion, what docs happen upon the 
burning of the flag. These are the 


rituals and different practices and, 

said by the. undercover man, orgasms 
are obtained by the different activities 
that follow -becausé of the CEng of 


> the flag.” 
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in 1969, of the thirty-two individuals 
nine were undercover agents. 
‘he number of inforiners an FBI agent 
his 
budget for this purpose. An informer is 
first used ad hoe ahd is paid a small 
in the Bureau's 
records as a potential security inform- 


: ~ 2475 


expenses”), which is} 
as his 


een AS enn Ae TO gs 


foto eee name cee ag eS 


ance Information Collection Plan); 
most revealing int 


the 
elligence material in 
the literature, suggest that peace and 
anti-draft movements are: forcign- + 
directed because “they are supporting 
the stated objectives of foreign ele- 
ments which .are detrimental to. the 


is hardly 
gence is. most at home. with non- 
crimes such as ‘“‘subversion”’ or incho- 
ate crimes such as conspiracy in which 
innocent conduct is treated as criminal 
because itis claimed to be ‘enmeshed 


in an illegal agreement a 
with evil intent. The affinity of the 
intelligence mind for the conspiracy 
offense can be illustrated by 
_testimony of Detective Sergeant John 
‘Ungvary, head of the Cleveland intelii- 
gence squad, before a Senate commit- 
tec. He urged that “if we had a law 
whereby we -can charge all of them 


toma Flack nationalists] as participants or 
intelligence conspirators... 
national than waiting for an overt act.... 


it would be far better 


” 


25The technique of broadening the 
bowadaries of subversion has been 
developed. and refined by the Conares- 


sional anti-subversive committces: first,, 


by the application of notions of vicar- . 
jous, imputed, and derived guilt; : 
second, by a process of cross-fertiliza- | 
tion, which proscribes an organization 
through the individuals associated with 
it and the individuals through their 
relationship to the organization, third. 
by increasing the - number of cor 
demned organizations 
links to one another; fourth, by treat- 
ing subversion as permanent, irrevers- 
ible, and even hereditary, with the 
result that a dossier, no matter how 
old, never loses its importance nor a’ 
subject his “interest.” 

This technique has been ingeniously 
applied ina remarkable document, A 
Report on the SDS Riots, October 
$-11, 1969, issued by the Hlinois 
Crime Investigating Commission, April, 

1970, and-reprinted in June, 1970, by 
the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. Ostensibly concerned with the 
Weatherman demonstration (“Days: of 
Rage”), this 4C0-puge- report ds a virtu: 1 
encyclopedia of militant radicalism 
among youth, replete with dossiers, 
photogruphs, personal letters, diaries, 


and documents relating not merely to . 


the SDS figures with whom it purports 


-to be primarily ‘concerned, but to a host 


of other individuals and organizations 
about whom the Commission had col- 


surprising that intedli- 


and performed — 


the «- 


tte 


. Man- 


through @carc 


ad intelligence information 


Oe. latejli-” and 
4- BdasoRasI0NbNaAOD <6 the most torlured 


fashion to the subject matter of the : 
Commission’s report, 
much “of it 
pubtished purely for the purpose of 
punitive ‘exposure of intelli 
gets. 


+ 


This information, 
highly inaccurate, was 


gence tar- 


a cate ee Be ae = 


v6. The mayor *s “charges ‘against federal 
agencies have not been denied, The 
Los Angeles Police Department has 
admitted supplying confidential files to 


‘the writer of the article. The coordi- 


nator of intelligence, Sergeant George 

Bell, stated: “I would pull the index 
cards and let him go over the resumés, . 
and some,of them he asked to sce the ' 
copy {of the file itself] .’ 


Taser nar viene Ar nee cake HOON MMA a ter eg aes See eT 


“27political files and dossiers give 
bureaucratic continuity to intelligence 


agencies and are a powerful reason for | 
- their survival in the” face of the most 


hostile attack. When intelligence 
spokesmen cry, “What will. happen to 
these valuable files which alone stand 
between us and a Commie takeover?” 

critics «are usually silenced, After a 


-motion was carried in January, 1945, 


to terminate the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, 
versed -itself on the plea of Congress- 
Rankin that “these valuable 
records that probably involve the fate 
of the Nation, the safety of the 
American people, would be disstpa- 
ted--] want to see that these papers are 
kept; that is the one thing I 
striving for.” 


the House re- - 


ant 


fod 
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The Washington Merry-Go-Round 


Adm. Moorer Aids In 


By Jack Anderson 


International espionage is 
iseldom as efficient as the in- 
ter-departmental spying that 
goes on in Washington. 

The rivalry between some 

government departments is So 
intense that they spy on one 
another like suspicious 
spouses, The armed forces, for 
instance, watch each other 
jealously. The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency never makes a 
move without the Defense In- 
telligence Agency keeping 
close surveillance. And when a 
State Department employee 
enters the Pentagon he takes 
ithe same precautions as if he 
iwere entering enemy terrl- 
tory. 
No daily document is more 
sensitive that.“The President’s 
Daily. Intelligence Briefing,” 
which the CIA prepares for 
‘President Nixon. It is loaded 
:with SI (Special Intelligence) 
‘items, country by country, on 
long sheets tucked into a 
white folder with blue letter- 
ing. 
i To possess a copy of the | 
‘President's private intelli-: 
gence digest is the ultimate; 
status symbol, Those who see! 
it are men of consequence, in-: 
deed. But for the DIA, which 
is eager'to know what the CIA 
knows, access to this exclusive 
document is a matter of ut- 
most priority. 

Our own spies tell us that 


the DIA regularly gets a copy. 
It is smuggled to them by 
Adm. Thomas Moorer, the 
joint chiefs’ chairman, who 
has sufficient standing to get 
on the distribution list. 

To make unauthorized cop- 
ies of this sensitive presiden- 
tial digest is akin to counter- 
feiting holy writ. Yet our spies 
have spotted a Moorer aide, 
who is entrusted with the ad- 
miral’s eyes-only messages, 
furtively running off copies on 
a DIA copying machine. 

Another supersecret docu- 
ment is the State 
ment’s intelligence round-up 
from embassies around the 
world, The department guards 
this so jealously that it is 
stamped, “NODIS,” which 
means it isn’t supposed to be 
distributed outside State’s 
own elite. 

What they don’t know, how- 
ever, is that a Pentagon pi- 


geon in their midst runs off; 
copies and: 
sneaks them in a plain brown! 
manila envelope to the joint| 
chiefs chairman and the DIA: 


unauthorized 


director. 

Thus do government agen- 
cies, in the best cloak-and- 
dagger tradition, snoop upon 
one ancther. 


Depart. |- 


71 
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Al 
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The Supreme Court refused)a full hearing, which would 
yesterday to review a lower/have arnounted to a re-exami- 
reourl’s decision that immu-|nation of Supreme Court de- 


nized a Central Intelligence 
Agency operative from a law- 
suit for slander ultered “in 
the line of duty.” 

Over the dissents of Justices 
Willian Q. Douglas and Potter 


cisions dating back to 1959 
establishing broad libel and 
slander immunity for key gov- 
ernment officials in the inter- 
est of a free flow of govern- 


mental information. 
Stewart, the court left stand-; ‘ 

Jing the dismissal of a slander 
suit brought by Eerik Heine, | 
an Lstonian emigre, against 
Juri Raus, the CIA agent who 
said his utterances were made 
under arcders. 

Raus, employed as a fedcrel}} 
highway engineer, accused 
Heine, a lecturer on the evils 
of communism, of being a So- 
viet agent. The accusation was 
designed as a warning to the 
Estonian eniigre community in 
the United States that their 
ranks had been infiltrated, -ac-: 
cording to Heine, who was: 
supported in lower courts by: 
CIA Director Richard Helms. 

| The CIA’s immunity defense 
raised controversy over lhe} 
agency's proper domestic role 
five years ago when it was dis- 
covercd infiltrating the WNa- 
tional Student Association. 

Federal law prohibits “do- 
‘mestic security functions” by 
the CIA, ‘but the federal dis- 
trict court in Baltimore and 
the Fourth U.S. Circuit Couct 
‘of Appeals said Raus’s actions 
were legitimate measures to 
protect the secrecy of Araertl- 
ca’s foreign intelligence 
sources. 

Four votes were needed for. 
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' This article is excerpted from a 

speech that Richard Helms, director 

of the Central Intelligence Agency, 

made last week to the American So- 
_ ciety of Newspaper Editors. 


By RICHARD HELMS 


I welcome (his opportunity to speak te 
you today about the place of an intelli: 
gence service in a democratic govern- 
ment. In doing ¢o, I recognize that there 
is a paradox which I hope can be dis- 
pelled. ; 

On the one hand: T can assure you thai 
the quality of foreign intelligence avail- 
able to the United States Government in 

_ 1971'is better than it has ever been be- 
fore. - 

On the other hand, at a time when it 

seems fo me to be self-evident that our 


government must ie kept fully informed, 


on forcign developments, luere is a per 
sistent and growing body of criticism 
which questions the need and the propris 
ty for a democratic society fo have @ 
Central Intelligence Agency, ote 

I am not referring to the occasional 
criticism of CIA’s performance—the 
question of whetner we gave advance 
-warning of this coup or that revolt, or 
how accurately we forecast the outcome 
of an election or a iilitary operation. By 
necessity, intelligence organizations de 
not publish the extent of their knowledge, 
and we neither coniirm nor deny chal- 
lenges of this nature. We answer lo those 
we serve in the goverament. 


Invisible Government 


What I am referring to are the asser- 
tions that {he Central Intelligence Agency 
is an “invisible governrnent’—a law 
unto itself, engaged in provocative covert 
activities repugnant lo a democratic sc- 
ciety, and subject to no controls, , 

American intelligence did not begin 
with. the National Security Act of 1647, 
which established fhe CIA. George Vash- 
ington personally directed his espionage 
networks during the Revolutionary War. 
President Polk had a showdown with the 
Congress in 1946 about accounting for the 
funds he used “to employ individuals for 
the purpose of obtaining information.” In 
the Civil War, the North hired the Pink- 
‘erton Agency to exvand ils intelligence 
Services. The Department of State 

our armed forces all nave had ious expe 
rience in the collection of information. 


oa 
oa 
cm 


fore, was created not to replace, bul to 
coordinate the existing intelligence ele- 
meats of the United Stales government. 

And may I crnphasize at this point that 
the (National Security Act of 1947) spcci- 
fically forbids the Central Intelligence 
‘Agency to have any police, subpcena, or 
law-enforcement powers, or any domes- 
tic security functions. 


Forhbids Domestic Function 


A mass of detailed knowledge is re- 
quired, of course, for the planning of 
military operations, but I would like to 
stress that accurate intelligence is equal- 
ly essential to the planning and imple- 
mentation of actions taken to forestali 
conflict, 

When it comes to waging peace, it 
would be unthinkable lo conclude a sira- 
tegic arms limitation agreement with the 
Soviet Union without the means for moni- 
toring compliance. 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
each have a wide varicty of choices 
among systems to be developed, and 
these choices interact. The key to choice 
ds knowledge—knowledge of the accura- 
‘ey, reliability, and numbers of Soviet 
ICBM's, knowledge of Soviet progress in 
advanced radars for ABM’s, knowlecge, 
if you will, of Soviet knowledge of our 
own progress, 

And second, CIA is the only one whose 
primary mission is iv collect, evaluate, 
and produce foreign intelligence. 


Targets Are In Totaliterian Nations 


We not only have no stake in policy 
debates, but we cannot and must not 
take sides. The role of intelligence in 
‘policy formulation is limited to providing 
facts—the agreed facts--and the whole 
known range of facts—reievant to the 
problem under consideration. Our roie 
extends to the estimative finction—the 
projection of likely developments from 
the facts—but not to advocacy, or recom. 


mendations for one course of action or 


another. 

From the time this agency was creat- 
ed, we have had to deal with the fact that 
some of our most important intelligence 
targets lie in totalitarian countries where 
collection is impeded by the securily de- 
fenses cf a police state—for example, 
Communist China. 

In the face of such limitations, the 
analytical process can often extract 
meaningful canclusions from a volume of 
fragmentary information. To do so re- 
quires ingenious minds aud much pains- 


instance, we have assembled a panel of 
experts in a broad field of specialties to 
devote full time to study, analysis, and 
seporting. . . 
The Cuban missile crisis of 1992 affords 
a good example of how this across-the- 
board analysis—comprchensive in its 
scope and intensive in its concentration 
serves the policy-maker, © 
The watch for missites ,.. was compli- 
cated by the fact that there were defen- 
sive surface-io-air missiles in Cuba, and 
to the untrained observer, one missile 
locks preity much like another. In fact, 
some of these “missile reports” we 
checked turned out to be tercdoes, fuel 
ianks, and even industrial pipe and moor- 
ing buoys. ee 8 


“Courageous Russians” 


Our intelligence files in Washington, 
however—thanks to U-2 photography of 
fhe Soviet Union and to a number of 
well-placed and courageous . Russians 
who helped us—included a wealth of in- 
forination on Soviet missile systems, We 
had descriptions or photographs of the 
missites, their transporters and other as- 
ssciated equipment, and characteristic 
siies in the Soviet Union. We knew what 
telook for. ae 

The intelligence analysts who partict- 
pate in reaching these conclusions,: of 
course, run the gamut from some who 
have just begun an intelligence career to 
olners who have devoted a lifetime of 
stucy to their specialty. To strike a more 
typical mean, one of the experts who 
enabled us to give President Johnson a 
correct appreciation of the Middle East- 


em situation in May, 1967—just before 
ike start of the June War—held a docto- 


rate in Near Eastern studies, had lived 
for several years in Arab villages, and at 
fhe time had spent 12 years with CIA, 

Almost one in three ot our analysts 
has his doctorate. We have capabilities in 
413 foreign languages and dialects, We 
ean call on the expertise of anthropolo- 
gists, chemists, metallurgists, medical 
dectors, psychiatrists, botanists, geolo- 
gists, engineers of every varicty, statisti- 
cians, mathematicians, archaeologists, 
and foresters. Our people have academic 
“egrecs in 293 major ficlds of specializa- 
tier from accounting to zoology. 


Pernicious And Pervasive 


bi is a fact that we have, as I said, no 
eamestic security role, but if there is a 
etance that a private American citizen 
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be useful to the 


Phe wom. 
an 
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American policy-maker, we are sey 
going to try lo interview him. Ift there t 
a competen it young graduate studeit wn 
is interested in working for the United 
Stales Government, we may well try to 
hire him. 

The trouble is that to those who insist 
on seeing us as a pernicicus and perva- 
sive secret government, our words “in- 
terview” and “hire’’ translate into su. 
born, subvert, and seduce, or something 
worse. We use no compulsion. If a possi- 
ble source of informetion does not want 
to talk to us, we go away quietly. 

We have made it our practice not to 
answer criticism. Former Senator lLev- 
erciti Saltonstall (R., Mass.) summed it 
up preity well when he said that in an 
open society like ours, it is impossible to 
inform the public without informing our 
enemies. 

And so I come to the Widainental 
question of reconciling the security needs 
of an in telligence service with the basic 
principles of ovr democratic society. At 
the reot of the problem is secrecy, 


Must Take It On Faith 


I cannot, then, give you an easy answer 
to the objections raised by those who 
consider intelligence work incompatible 
with democratic principles. The nation 
must to a degree take it on faith that we 
too are honorable men devoted to her 
service. I can assure you that we are, but 
Iam precluded from demonstrating i it to 
the public, 

I can assure you that what J have 
asked you to teke on faith, the elected 
officials of the United States Government 


watch over extensively, intensively, and 
continuously. 


Starting with the Executive Branch, 
the Central Intelligence Agency operates 
under the constant supervision and direc- 
tion of the National Security Council. No 
significant fatelen program of any kind 


is ‘under taken w ithout the prior approval. 


of an NSC subcommittee which includes 
representatives of the President, the Sec. 
retary of State, and the Secretary of 
Defense, 

Ovr budget is gone over Utne Sor line by 
the Office ‘of Management and Budget— 
and ty the appropriate committees of the 
Cong gress as we HL. 

In sh nart, the Ceutral Intelligence Agen- 
cy is not and cannot be its or wn master. 
It is the serva ant of the United States 
govern me nt, undertaking what, that vzov- 
ernment asks if to do, under the cirec- 
tives and controls the government has 
established. ¥, 2 mzke no foreign policy. , 
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- FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 


PROGRAM Barry Farber STATION WOR 
i ‘April 5, 1971 7:15 PM aa New York 
FULL TEXT 


BARRY FARBER: I'm Barry Farber. If you keep your. radio 
fixed right where it is, you will meet the former Green Beret 
who raised his hand and said, "I am the one who shot that double 

' agent." 


* k * 


This. is a very difficult boadcast to organize. It came 
up in a hurry. Across from me right now are Robin Moore, author 
of "The Green Berets" and co-author with Henry Rothblatt, who 
is also here, of a novel called "Court Martial." The novel 
is about the case which exploded after "The Green Berets" was 
written, about the double, triple, quadruple agent who was eliminated, 
adding a new word to the English language. We've had "do in," 
we've had "bump off." A new synonym phrase, to “eliminate with 
extreme prejudice" was added to our lexicography of violence. 
Henry Rothblatt was the attorney who went over there to try 
the case that never got tried. 


Now, we're joined by Robert F. Morasco, one of those accused 
Green Berets, who now at this point in American history says,- 
"TI am the one who shot that man on orders from the CIA." Mr. 
Morosco, am I misquoting you? Did you actually shoot this agent 
personally with a revolver? i 


MORASCO: Yes, I did shoot him. It-was not with a revolver, 
it was a 2?-caliber automatic pistol with silencer. 


FARBER: In other words, Henry Rothblatt, that puts you 
in the position of having gone to Vietnam to defend Robert Morosca 
and others adainst charges that he did exactly what he now says 
he did. 
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/ ROTHBLATT: Well, there was no question, real serious question, 
that this agent was Killed. There was no real serious -- although 
I did raise that as a technical leqal question. But the facts’ 
weren't very much in dispute. It was the moral and legal issues 
arising from the acts that were in dispute. 


FARBER: Mr. Morasco, why did you pick right now to ~-incidentally, 
I read the front-page New York Times article, It didn't say 
how this came about. It didn't say Robert Morasco called a 
press conference and said enough of this. It didn't say Robert 
Morasco in a press release to all the media, said, against the 
background of Lieutenant Cally's conviction, I just somehow 
felt impelled into making this revelation. How did this happen 
to come about right now. Why do you pick right now to tell 
a recoiling world that you shot the agent on orders from the 
CIA? - 


MORASCO: There are a couple of reasons. I had been thinking 
about this for the last 18 months, since I came back from Vietnam, 
£ got a little more publicity than most of the other men because 
they said that I was the one that actually did the shooting. ° 
i have to live with this the rest of my life. The Army saw fit 
to classify the answer to your question, classify it secret. 
fo never did understand that. But I felt that if the Army felt 
that if the Army felt that that was necessary, that I would 
adhere to their decision. But it was very difficult over the 
past 18 months to think about that and not -~ and know that 
the people here in the United States did not know what the truth 

was, what was really happening. 


Then Lieutenant Calley's case came out, and the revulsion 
of public opinion to the Lieutenant Calley verdict really started 
to push me. Then I saw one night on the nightly news some young 
boys from New Mexico who were trying to be arrested for doing 
the same kind of thing to a lesser or greater degree than Lieutenant 
Calley did and Lieutenant Calley was convicted for. They-couldn't 
be arrested. ge! 


I still had to consider the classified information situation 
with the Army. But at the same time, out came a book by Robin 
Moore and one of our attorneys, Henry Rothblatt, called "Court 
Martial." And in reading through this book, I saw so much of 
the classified information that I was reluctant to release, - 

I felt that it then made that classified information public 
domain. 


But most important, I am so concerned with the direction 
that our ‘country is headed.. Mine may be the first case, the 
Green Beret court-martial, then comes Lieutenant Calley, then 
Captain Medina, Colonel Henderson.. Who is next? I would be 
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Saisie myself that question if I were a young private in the 
pee now. 


FARBER: I'm Barry Farber. If you Keep your radio fixed 
right where it-is, we'll proceed as long as time permits. Robert 
Morasco, the former Green Beret, who was in an automobile accident -- 
incidentally, was that an automobile accident. We were all 
asking each other around this table on the first of the ten 
days you were on the critical list over in New Jersey. 


MORASCO: It was an automobile mishap. Whether it was 
an accident or not, I guess I thought about for a Iong time. 
I have received a lot of letters suggesting that maybe it wasn't 
really an accident. , 


FARBER: Were the circumstances such that other hands could 
have been on the story? Or-was it you losing control of a perfectly 
good vehicle. around a bend? 


MORASCO: No, I was driving at 45 miles an hour ina 50- 
mile zone, going north on a highway, and somebody doing 120 
miles an hour going south on this divided highway, who was also 
‘drunk, jumped the divider, flew up in the air and landed on 
top of me, airborne, and put me in the hospital for three months 
and in a coma for four days. 


FARBER: Robin Moore, author of "The Green Berets," whose 
book prompted Robert F. Morasco to tell what he told the New 
York Times, the headline, "Ex-Beret Says He Killed Agent On 
Orders of CIA." With Robin Moore, Henry Rothblatt, co-author 
“of the book that started all this revealing "Court Martial" -- 
"Court Martial," a book that was born with a headline and has 
caused many, many more headlines since its birth. "Court Martial" 
is published by Doubleday. 


In a minute, Mr. Morasco, I want to take you back toa the 
shooting and then to the direction of the country. 


ko. kU 


Robert Morasco, you've told friends that the one word you - 
don't like is "trigger man." You admit you shot this agent, 

but you don't like the word "trigger man." How would you explain 
to your grandchildren your role in this? 


MORASCO: I would tell them that I served my country, I 
followed orders that I felt to be leqal orders. One of those 
orders which tended to hit. national prominence was killing a 
double agent. The word, “trigger man," a euphemism that some 
newspaperman, I am sure, picked up, it just seems that every 
time this case is referred to regarding me, I am regarded as 
the trigger man. And I just dislike the term. 
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FARBER: You say that CLA ordered the execution of this 
double agent. You. just happen to be the man who performed the 
execution. Did the CIA officially order you to or was the order 
implied, was it written? 


MORASCO: ‘The CIA never officially does anything. They 
don't hand you a written piece of paper or a printed piece of 
paper and the top it says Central Intelligence Agency. 


The orders, not only from the CIA but from the military 
in Vietnam are oblique but yet very, very clear, very implied 
yet very clear. The CIA, I want to make clear, made ,this order . 
known to my superiors and then it came down the chain of command. 


FARBER: And you thought it was a legal order. Were you 
in a kind of work ~- and this is obviously not taking aim on 
a battlefield, this was not defending a fire post; you knew 
that you were going to be with a man, And, I don't know, some 
compulson of taste prevents me from asking you to recite the 
actual details. He thought he was going off on a mission. 
He didn't realize he was doing off to be executed. Everybody 
would have sort of a haunting curiosity to know exactly what 
that scene played like in real life. Let's forget that for 
right now. You didn't feel guilty performing an illegal order, — 
and the reason, according to what you told the New York Times , 
I think is the center, the nerve center, of the story. You 
said so much of this went on. This just happens to be the case in 
the headlines, like Calley happens to be the guy in the dock. 
Apparently there were a lot of these executions performed by 
Green Berets at ‘CIA orders all over the place. I think you 
referred to execution teams or squads. 


MORASCO: Executions are not commonplace, but they also 
are not uncommon, There are units in Vietnam that are generally 
made up of Vietnamese who are trained, directed, financed and 
equipped by the Americans, and generally by the CIA. We usually 
turn the dirty work over to them so that we can keep our lily- 
white hands clean. We want to be benevolent warriors. I don't 
see how that's really possible, but that seems to be the direction 
that we're trying to take. Eliminations, assassinations, whatever 
they're called today, are not at ald uncommon. And you must. 
also realize that -- you were mentioning before didn't you find 
this kind of unusual because it wasn't the standard battlefield 
type of action. Well, I was not the standard battlefield type 
of officer. My cover was that of an infantry officer on an 
A team in the Mekong Delta. But I was an intelligence officer, 
My mission was the collection of cross-border intelligence. 


FARBER: Henry Rothblatt. 
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ROTHBLATT: May I give your listeners a little bit of the. 
flavor of what took place as Robin and I have written it in 
"Court Martial," answer your question by the dialogue we have, 
Hank McKuen, the defense attorney, in this case is addressing 
the court on the question of proof and trying to uncover or 
have certain evidence of the CIA uncovered in court. And Hank 
McKuen says this: "This is the only explanation for General 
Flint's orders." Pardon, we know who General Flint is. 


FARBER: And we also know who McKuen is, namely Henry Rothblatt. 
Okay. , . : ; 


ROTHBLATT: "To court-martial him for an alleged crime, 
which, Mr. Morasco, are you glad or sorry that Moore and Rothblatt 
wrote the book. 


MOORE: Do you want me to start? 
FARBER: Robin Moore. 


MOORE: Well, I'm certainly not sorry that Bob Morasco - 
decided to speak up, because he, I think more than any other 
single individual in the United States, was able to polarize 
the feeling. Lots of people have spoken up but nobody had -- 
many people may have done other things, more interesting things, 
even, than Bob Morasco, but his speaking up, more than any other 
single event, I think, since the verdict, the Calley verdict 
. has come in, short of the President saying he was going to review 
it, has made people understand that it is not fair, right, ‘American, 
just, or anything else, to take a guy like Lieutenant Rare | 
and make him the scapegoat for the entire thing. 


I'm known as a hawk and a rightwinger. I don't know whether 
I really am or not. But this whole situation is the first time, 
I've ever found myself in agreement with people like Senator 
McGovern and a lot of other people. So I think it was right 
for him to speak up. 


Now, that is my feeling about it. But I think’ that Captain 
Morasco may feel a little differently about the book I wrote, 
I was unable to talk to the Green Beret while I was writing 
that book. I only had access to Mr. Rothblatt, information 
that I could get, but I could not talk to the Special Forces 
men who were involved. Bob, who I.might' have been able to talk 
to, was in the hospital during that period of time that I was 
working on the book. And even if he hadn't been, I don't think 
he would have been in a modd to talk to me. I tried to solicit 
their cooperation. I sent to Colonel Rowe,-or I had sent to 
him in a devious way, an early manuscript of the book, figuring 
that if there' S something in it he didn' t like it he could use 
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the’ same channels -- this is an old Special Forces custom; you 
‘don't have to know each other, but you can forma channel -- 
to send back to me and say don't do it. 


So I don't: feel that I did anything wrong in fictionalizing 
with the help of Henry -- with the help of him! I couldn't 
have done it without Henry, because Henry was the source. I 
don't think I aid anything wrong in writing that book. However, 
I think Bob has a different feeling, and he's certainly entitled 
to it. 


FARBER: . Henry Rothblatt, before former Captain Morasco 
speaks, if you'd like to add anything to what Robin said, that 
will be appropriate. : 


ROTHBLATT: Remember, the President of the United States 
interveried in the Green Beret case whén my military counsel and 
I made motions, directed to the President to dismiss the charges. 
Tt waS on our motion that this case never went to trial... Tne 
Facts were never heard by the public, just as the Calley case 
was heard with all its grim details. A big cloud stands around 
thesé great offficers, these great Special Services officers 
who are accused. 


This was an opportunity. It was an opportunity for Robert 
and I to tell the theme, and it was great for Bob Morasco to 
come out and say, after Calley got the short end of the 
vindictiveness of certain people, and. saying we don't play wars 
‘that way -~ Bob had the courage ‘to come out and say this isa 
dirty deal to give Mr. Calley. ; 


And I've just been looking at some of the syndicated columns 
in the New York Post and the editorials in the New. York Post today, 
and I am shocked. The anti-war groups -- in’fact I appeared at 
Notre Dame University the other night and I was on the same 
platform, believe it or not, with Bill Kunstler. We're totally 
in accord. Bill said, "The conviction of Lieutenant Calley isa 

shock. He shouldn't be kept in jail." My god, you-wouldn't think 
"Kunstler thinks that way. But read some of these stories. Editorial 
in the New York Post. "The imnediate consequences of two sadly 
injudicious interventions , a sparing of Calley from the stockade, 
swiftly followed by the announcement that he will personally 
review and resolve the lieutenant's case, is to render academic 
the appeal process." This a criticism. of President Nixon for 
interfering in the Calley case. Shocking. Because the public 
is forced by public opinion, as the President was forced by public 
opinion in'the Green Beret case, to dismiss the charges, now the 
president is being forced by public opinion to correct this. 
injustice, the New York Post editorial writers are shocked. The 
American people are not shocked. They are shocked by the injustice 
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of the conviction. 


‘FARBER: I don't know how shocked Captain -Morasco was when 
he read how much--~ you know, ‘the first time we talked about your 
book, I said, "A lot of true words are spoken through false teeth." 
I didn't realize quite how many true words there were in the 
not-so-false teeth of your novel, "Court Martial," but Captain 
Morasco knows everything about it, and in a minute I want his 
counter-comment. ae 


& * * 


I'm Barry Farber. I am in the genial company right now of 
a murderer or of a man who performed a legal order in time of war. 
T'm sure different Americans will have different points of views, 
but Robert F. Morascao does not behave like a murderer. Murderers 
don't call the New York Times and say, "Iook, these are the 
facts. I've thought about it for 18 months and I want the world 
to know." 


Incidentally, Mr. Morasco, how did you get -- how did this 
get in the papers? Stories on pace-one of the New York Times 
just don't happen spontaneously. 


MORASCO: Well, I'm not not adept at public relations or 
really even know how to contact ... 


FARBER: Well, you made page-one. 


MORASCO: Well, I thought that -- I wanted to make this 
statement, and I felt that the New York Times was the one that 
could get my story around the best, and I just contacted them. 


FARBER: You haven't sought any money for your story, have 
you? You haven't tried to make deals with magazines for the 
exclusive, or anything. 


MORASCO: No, the New York Times doesn't pay five cents. 
FARBER: I am aware of that. 


MORASCO: I'm sure that. I could have called a magazine, the 
main magazines that would be excited about this kind of story, 
and pay me well. Money is not my reason for making this story 
known. The reason is principle and belief in my country, what it 
stands for and what it was built on. And it just seems to me 
that, following through on what Henry said a moment ago, when he 
was reading from the New York Post, that: there are some people 
who object to the President's intervention in the Calley case. 
Maybe my government and history teachers in my schooling were 
naive or were incorrect, but it was always my belief that the 
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President of the United States represented and was the voice of 
the people of the United States. I have also heard that the 
letters that were received were 100 to 1 in favor of -- Gallup 
polis have been taken. Eighty, ninety per cent of the people 
in the United States are for the President intervening. Now, 
-if there is one man who happens to write for the New York Post 
who seems to feel differently, well, I think there is something 
wrong. The President represents those eighty per cent, not the 
man in the New York Post. 


FARBER: Robin Moore and Yenry Rothblatt, co-authors of 
"Court Martial,” not just two free-lance writers who said, "Let's 
write a book and call it "Court Martial." Robin Moore, the closest 
thing to a Green Beret who was never actually a member. He joined 
the Green Berets, wrote "The Creen Berets," and has been known as 
the unofficial voice of the Green Berets to the council of nations 
and to screens and books, magqazine articles, to everybody in the 
world. ‘ : 


Henry Rothblatt is the attorney who responded to the case 
erupting into publicity about the annihilation, destruction, the 
eliminating with extreme prejudice of the triple, double, or 
quadruple agent. Their book is "Court Martial. And I have to 
say this. My stomach has not felt the same-since reading the 
opening chapter of “Court Martial." I am not -- this is not ~- I 
do not, authorize any publisher to excerpt that, because when you 
read that opening chapter vou will realize what I just said is not 
‘funny. Put it puts the situation in this context, Right away 
you get a different kind of impression of this.double, triple, 
quadruple agent, than one that might come through in the press, 
where he is just a victim of the CIA, Green Berets and Army. 
Apparently he did some things which I think Henry, in legalistic 
language, might call mitigating circumstances. 


ROTHBLATT: Right. 


FARBER: Anyhow, Bob Morasco, are you glad that Robin Moore. 
and Henry Rothblatt wrote "Court Martial"? You say that there 
was so much classified stuff in there that you were alarmed. 


MORASCO: I can't say that what is written in that kook is 
incorrect or not the truth. I just can't say that. But I do 
tend to object to that hook being written because the classified 
information that was in there I couldn't release to the public 
to help to defend myself'at the time of the case, yet 18 months 
later I can read the story. 


‘FARBER: All right, you were ndt a Calley-type situation. 
You were one of, how many, seven, men accused of executing one 
double or. triple agent, and the case. never came to trial. How 
did your life change, except for that automobile accident, when 
you got back? Were you regarded as a killer, a criminal, a 
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trigger-man, a hero? How, by people who got that low profile of 
publicity and not all the enormous qlare that Calley is living in? 


MORASCO: - It was mixed. The feeling was mixed. I would say 
that, generally speaking, I was looked at favorably, but I was 
looked at favorably by people who didn't know the truth of the 
case. Now that they know it, if they still look at me favorably, 
as an American who was doing his duty, now I feel the right to 
accept that praise. And the reverse is true for those who might 
have criticized me. Some people seem‘to feel that I was a 
controversial character. 


FARBER: Did you relish this assignment of eliminating this 
agent ~~ I mean knowing what this agent had done, knowing and -- 
because this is family radio I cannot go into detail as to what 
. that double agent was responsible for, how much suffering, et 
cetera -~ death, murder and torture inflicted on Americans and 


' others. . You knew all that. Did you say, "Hot dog, I'm glad that's 


the CIA's order," or did you say, "Good Lord, me, Bob Morasco, I've 
“got to take this poor man with a wife out in a boat," or where did 
your attitude follow between those poles?- 


MORASCO: I most certainly didn't relish the thought of 
killing a human being. We tried very much, but yet in vain, 
to try to take care of this situation in another. Way, besides 
elimination, The killing of a human being, I just can't imagine 
anyone relishing. I certainly didn't. It was a war. It was 
something that I felt had to be done because they were my orders 
and I. felt that people superior to me had considered all 
possibilities, and that was the best possibility; therefore it 
was my duty to follow through. 


FARBER: You mentioned the direction of the country. In 
a minute I want you all three to collaborate on your separate 
estimations as to the direction of the country. 


* * ® 


Bob Norasco comes not to plug a book called "Court Martial, 
but to separate himself from it and point out that Rohin Moore 


was not in the Green Berets He has the right to sit down and 
write any work of fiction he ‘chooses. He so chose,. with Henry 
Rothblatt, to write a work of fiction called "Court Martial," of 


which Boh Morasco says so much of it is the revelation of evade sified 
material that he felt impelled. to come to: page-one of the New 
York Times with his story. Incidentally, I think you're to be 
commended for not calling one of the majox magazines, getting 
yourself $50,000 and playing your role in this that way. TI 

chink vou have “~~ no matter how you will be judged by the public, 
I think you will now he judged ona pedestal. shorn of tinsel : 
trappings and distractions. This is right where to do it, nage-one 
of the New York Times. 
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i 3 : 

MORASCO: ° I would like to pop in here for just a moment, 
because you just brought something to my mind. About 18 months 
ago there was a man who went to one of our magazines to sell 
photographs, photographs of My Lai. He got a great, great deal 
of money for those photographs. That man's materialism, his 
thirst for money, has put Lieutenant Calley in a position where 
he may have to spend the rest of his life in jail. He has also 

put the United States in a very difficult position. 


FARBER: Well, I am sure that man, if he were here, would 
say, "I have re sached the world with pictures, with documented 
evidence of the atrocity." Instead of embarrassing the Army 
or subjecting Lieutenant Calley to what he is s going throuch, I 
am sure his moral emphasis would be where mine ks, vou know, 
why have atrocities like this in the first place. 


MORASCO: Then why didn't he ... to the front page of the 
New York Times? Why did he sell ... 


MAN: Precisely. 
MORASCO: ».. them for dollars? 


FARBER: Precisely. Precisely. That's how we got into 
this. I was commending you for taking that latter route. 


ROTHBLATT: Barry, let me suqgest this. That man took 

those pictures in the course of his official duties as a 
photographer, as part of that company operatinag in My Lai. Thos 
‘pictures should have been turned over to the intelligence op pacane 
and to the information officers of that brigade. His failure to 
turn over those pictures has embarrassed our country and our 
government, because, had those pictures heen promptly turned over 
to the information officers and to the intelligence officers, 

this matter would have been referred in the reqular course -- 
exposed in the regular course of military channels, and there 

would have been no My Lai case nor My Lai incident. It would have 
pean dealt with in an official way and it wouldn't have had this 
terrible surreptitious effect of somebody covering up. The Army 
couldn't be in a pore ton to cover up. There would have been 
‘no concealing by anybody because too many people would have known. 
Instead, if anybody should he indicted for causing this country 
difficulty, it should be that man who, while doing presumahly 

his job for his country, took money and embarrassed ovr country 

at the same time. 


FARBER: Bob Morasco, when you said you feared for the 
direction of this country, what, specifically, did you mean? 


MORASCO: When I see that we dan go into a war, a defensive 


war, not an offensive war as we remember in World War II or in 
Korea -- and in Korea occasionally we were in defensive situations, 
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but to send troops into a war and leave them there for ten years, 

ten years on a defensive, holding action, a war of attrition, where 

you just hope that you will kill more of them than they will kill 
of you and then-they will quit, I don't like that direction. 


yYou send these men over there to a very difficult situation, 
and then you bring them hore and 18 months later send them to jail. 


PARBER: This is not the end, only the clock forces me into 
temporary submission. This is not even the beginning of the 
beginning. This is step-one in the painful and vital investigation 
for all Americans. 


My partners for the expedition, former Captain Robert F. 
Morasco, now Mr. Morasco, one of the Green Rerets in the famous 
Green Beret case, accused of eliminating a double, trivle, 
quadruple agent. Henry Rothblatt went over to Vietnam to mount 
the defense. Robin Moore, who wrote "The Green Berets," joined 
Henry ih writing a book, called "Court Martial." Now comes 
‘Robert F. Morasco and says the story is true, "I am the man who 
eliminated the agent in question under CIA orders." Bob Moraeco 
-doesn't want to be called a trigger-man. -I'm going to call him 
a trigger-man pulling the trigger on a new burst of conscience 
which will certainly possess the United States for many years 
to come. 
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Customers and stockhold- 
,ers today :have the assur- 
ances of A.W. Clausen, presi- 
dent, and Louis B. Lundborg, 
,chairman, that Bank of 
‘America has no ties with the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

They have a’ssurances, 
_also, that the largest bank 
would not engage deliberate- 
ly in black marketing of for- 
eign currencies. 

These two points mirror 
the fact that discussion 
ranged far bevond the agen- 
da at an annual meeting yes- 


pat td acta St ot ait 


terday of the bank’s parent | 
| em of minority employment 


BankAmerica Corp. in Ma- 
sonic Memorial Auditorium. 

The questions came from 
‘young men opposed to U.S. 
involvement in Indochina and 
aritical, of some foreign fi- 
aancing. 

One ofthe critics, Ray 
flenderson of Los Angeles, 
wanted to know if the bank 
was aware that the Asian 
“Foundation supports the CIA. 
. Promote Trade 

Lundborg said the bank 
works with the Asian Foun- 
dation in promoting trade 
“and understanding, Clausen 
“added: : 

“The bank makes develop- 
ment investments all over 
‘the world. It has no associa- 
tion with the CIA.” — 

The issue of black market- 
ing was raised in discussion 
about a European bank in 
vhich Bank of America owns 

an interest thatis going busi- 
ieee in the Congo. 
~- Clausen said the case is in 
the courts. He observed: 


“Bank of America does not: 


president of the National Or- 


B of AD Denies Any 
ia ies With the CIA 


By Lindsay Arthur 


engage in black marketing - 
deliberately.” 
Others among the young 
critics questioned whether 
the bank is profiting from fi- 
nancing shipments to Indo- | ; 
china. : ¥ 
Clausen insisted the deci- | Le 
sion as to disengagement ae foment 
there is one for the govern- 
ment, not the bank. This is- 


f+ aceon, Wie att, 
LOUIS 3. LUNDSORS 
Answers critics 
sue was raised by Edward i 
Seanlon and James Lowery, : 


Dae ON od 


mulative voting failed. Cu-: 
mulative. voting permits a- 
stockholder to vote all of his : 
shares for one, two or more = 
board eandidates instead of - 
an entire slate. 

Right Vole - 

Philip Adams, San Fran-' 
cisco attorney, offered the. 
cumulative voting propos:! |: 
on behalf of Lewis D. and: 
John J. Gilbert, New York 
management critics. : 

Adams said the stockhold- ° 
ers lost this right two years ' 
ago when the ~ bank formed |” 
the holding company. Bank- 
America Corp. 

‘Replying for management, | 
Samuel B. Stewart Jr., vice | 
chairman, said the right was | 
not used when available. 

“The board of directors ; 
should be an integral part of | 
the management team,” 

tewart said, “A disector' 
who ceuld not be trusted: 
might leak important infor- 
mation.” 

Following adjournment, 
Walter E. Hoadley, the 
bank's executive vice presi- | 
dent and chief economist, en- | 
gaged the young critics in a 

“rap” session. 


. eae 
“ - 7 nant 4 


also of Los Angeles. ae 

represented the Center for 

New Corporate Priorities. 
Then there was the prob- 


and advancement. 
Supports Blacks 

Carlton B. Goodlett, black 
physician-publisher, failed in 
an effort to have Assembly- 
man Willie L. Brown and 
Miss Aileen Hernandez, both 
black, elected BankAmerica 
directors. Miss Hernandez is 


ganization for Women. There 
were 588 shares voted for 
Brown and 661 for Miss Her- 
nandez. 

Clausen said the bank’s mi- 
nority employment has dou- 
bled to 7900 in six years. He 
added: “Bank of America 
with its heart believes that it 
is wrong to discriminate. We 
are not perfect, but we are 
striving.” 

During the two hour and 10 
minute session, attended by 
more than 800 persons, the 
stockholders elected manage- 
ment’s slate: of 17 directors 
and retained Ernst and Ernst 
as independent auditors. 

An effort to provide for cu- | 
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INVESTIGATIONS: 
Oswald and the U-2 


‘Among the countless questions left uns 


answered in 1964 when the Warren com- 
mission wound up its ten-month investi- 
gation of the assassination of President 
Kennedy was one that piqued scholars 
and assassination buffs alike: did Lee 
Harvey Oswald, when he defected to 
the Soviet Union, deliver any secrets 
about America’s U-2 spy plane? 

In its massiye Report and Hearings 
comprising nearly 10.7 million ‘words 
the commission dismissed, on good evi 
dence, the notion that Oswald was ever 
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a Sovict agent. Jf the Russians had re-- 


-eruited him as a spy, the reasoning ran, 
they would have advised him to stay in 
the Marine Corps, where he had some 
access to military secrets. If they had 
hired him as a killer, they wouldn’t have 
sent him to Texas with no money and a 
Russian wife. * 
But the question remaincd--did Os- 
wald, when he got to Moscow on a tour- 
ist visa in October 1959, volunfcer any 
information that helped the Russians 
shoot down Gary Powers’s U-2 plane 
over Sverdlovsk six months later? The 
possibility seemed farfetched, but the 
commission, in its hearings, brought out 


-ated--Atsugi, Japan, and Cubi Point, near 
“Manila, and (2) when he first visited the 


U.S. Embassy in Moscow he intimated. 


the knew “somcthing of special interest” 


;. that he planned to tell the Russians. 


One paper among the 1,555 numbered 
*documents in the Warren commission 
files was obviously addressed to that 
question, Commission Document No, 931, 
a memorandum from CIA director Rich- 
ard Helms to FBI director J. Edgar Too- 
ver, was indexed “Lec Ilarvey Oswald’s 
access to classified information about the 

» U-2.” But the memo itself was labeled 


* “secret” and locked in the vault-like 


“Classified Records Area” of the National 
Archives, aloug with 389 other reports 
that the commission never made public. 

Scratched: Last weck, more than six 
years after the Warren commission was 
disbanded, the Helms-to-Hoover memo 
finally surfaced as the National Archives, 
after a year-long review with the CIA, 
FBI and other agencies, quietly scratched 
the “secret” and « “confidential” labels 
from 85 commission documents. The new- 
ly declassified material, examined by 
Newsweexr’s Charles Roberts, shed little 
light on the assassination but did provide 
an answer of sorts to the U-2 riddle. ° 

In his memo to Hoover, dated May 13, 
1964, Helms tartly dismissed a_ letter 
from the FBI director suggesting that 
Oswald may have compromised the CIA’s 
spy plane. His rejection of Hoover's in- 
quiry, however, was based almost en- 


_tirely on his assertion that U-2s operated. 


at Atsugi and Cubi Point from hangar 


areas that were inaccessible to Oswald. | 


Conceding that “there were rumors and 
gossip” about the U-2s and that Oswald 
“could have heard such gossip,” Helms 
maintained “there is no information to 
indicate, nor is there reason to believe” 
that Oswald obtained “factual knowl- 
edge” of the U-2 or its mission, | 


Obviously annoyed at his rival intelli- 
gence chief, [elms pointed out that his . 
agency’s U-2 “did not gain worldwide. 
notoriety” until the ill-fated Powers mis-. 


sion. “Therefore,” he wrote, “it is highly 
unlikely that the term ‘U-2’ would have 
meant anything to Oswald, even if he 


tify the term with any aircraft at Cubi 
Point, Atsugi or anywhere else.” 
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Oswald and wife in Russia: No secrets 


Ielms’s contention that Oswald was 
“unlikely” to understand the implications 
of the U-2 is itself unlikely to satisfy 
critics of the Warren commission, Neither 
will new tidbits of information in the 
other declassified papers. One Jong-anti- 
cipated “secret” CIA report on “Sovict 
Use'of Assassination and Kidnaping” is 


“little more than a rehash of known mur- 


ders and abductions by the Russian 
security police in the 1950s, with a con- 
clusion by one ex-KGB agent that it was 
“highly unlikely’ Moscow would order | 
the liquidation of a U.S. President. : 

Grisly Reminders: Along with tran- 
scripts of four of the commission’s eleven 
meetings, some 300 documents remain 
classified—kept in a room behind a com- 
bination lock that ‘only three archivists 
are permitted to open. One, a CIA re- 
port, bears the intriguing title “Soviet 
Brainwashing Techniques.” Another is a 
report on the F'BI’s interrogation of Yuri 
Nosenko, a KGB agent who defected to 
the U.S. ten. weeks after the assassina- 
tion. Also on the green metal shelves are 
such grisly reminders of Dallas as Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s bullet-pierced jacket, 
Oswald’s rifle, the autopsy pictures, the 
bullet that fell from John Conaally’s 
stretcher and even the movie camera 
with which dress manufacturer Abraham 
Zapruder filmed the assassination. 

Barring a court order—threc suits are 
now pending against the government un- 
der the Freedom of Information Act— 
the archives will not conduct another 
“declassification review” until 1975, Offi- 
cials who have seen the still-sequestered 
documents scoff at the idea they would 
incriminate anyone other than Oswald. 
“But as long as there is one piece. of 


4266200 1/ th 8 «1 CiAsRDR84-00499R0N4000080004 16,” one archivist ob- 


served, “there will be somebody insisting 
that it holds the key to the assassination.” 


NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS: 
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ELF OS 
Khrushchev Remembers . 
translated and edited by. : 

trove Talbott, with an Introduction, - 

i Commentary, and Notes by 

‘ Edward Crankshew. * * 

Little, Brown, 618 pp., $10.00 


- George F, Kennan 


. 
The temptation to resort to deliberate 
‘ obfuscation as. a mcans of promoting 


one’s political fortunes has been pres-_” 


ent everywhere and in all times, but. 
nowhere has its appeal been gicater 
than in the rnurky and dangerous mists 


of Russian internal political intrigue. | 


' The annals of Russian political Hfe are 
‘xeplete with forgeries, falsifications, 
and mystifications of every variety.. 


' fhe-Soviet period is far from being an 


exception in this respect. If it differs 


-from earlier periods, it does so only in 


‘this. sense: that in addition to a 


“yespectable. number of pure forgeries 


(the “Litvinov Diaries,” the various 
Bessedowski products, etc.) it supports 
“a very considerable number of produc- 
tions that are mixtures of truth and 


fiction, The ‘Sisson Documents,” pub-— 


lished (and vouched for as authentic) 
by the United States government in 
1918 to prove that the Bolsheviki were 
German agents, had their origins mosi- 
ly in the fertile imaginations of Ferdi- 
nand Ossendowsky and one journalistic 
associate; but they did incorporate 
some genuine material lifted from the 
files, or- tapped from the. telegraphic 
wires, of the Provisional Government, 


The “Zinoviev Letter,” which caused - 


the fall of Ramsey MacDonald’s La- 
bour government in 1924, appears to 
have, .been concocted by a Russian 
forsery center in Berlin; but it made 


use of certain genuine Comintern docu-, 


ments and in some respects followed 
them quite closely. 

so-called “Eremin Document” 
Which is based a portion (oy no means 
all) of the suspicion of Stalin’s services 


to the Tsarist police in the period from 
1900 to 1912, this writer was recently - 


obliged ‘to observe, in a lecture on this 
subject, thdt the marks of genuineness 
in the document were too strong to 
-permit us to view it as entirely 
fraudulent, and the marks of fraudt- 
lence too strong to permit us to view 


it as wholly genuine. These .circum- 


stances are not cited to suggcst that 
one should reason here by analogy; it 
‘is simply that this vAppcoved far 


And as for the- 
on. 


usefully be held in mind as one 
roceeds, to the examination of what is 
surely one of the oddest and most in- 
teresting documents-with-a-pretension- 
to-authenticity to come out of Russia 
for many a day, 


Lavre f 

Nie volume entitled Khrushchev Re- 
members consists of some fifty frag- 
“ments of. reminiscent and sometimes 
‘reflective prose purporting to have 
emanated in some way from the lips or 
pen of Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev. 
Some of thess embrace the recoliec- 


“tions of early youth, The main body . 


of them treats of the internal] events of 
the Stalin and immediate post-Stalin 
periods, The last of them, 
told, have to do primarily with prob- 


‘ party as the one here described; nor 


lems of Soviet forcign relations and are’ 


drawn mostly from the period of 
Khrushchev’s pre-eminence in the So- 
vict regime. We have no tmeans of 
knowing how complete this body of 


material is: whether what is published 


here is all or only a portion of what is 
available, or to’ what sorts of editing 
the material has been subjected, 


Were one to be asked to name the, 


outstanding characteristics of these os 
tensivle reminiscences, one would have 
to mention, in addition to a certain 
anecdotal luridness, such - things as 
factual inaccuracy (including occasional 
internal inconsistencies), a marked 
vagueness of detail, and an extraordi- 
nary degree of political oversimplifica- 
tion and even 


assertions and suggestions (though far 
fewer than one might have expected in 
‘a document of some 500 pages) which 
fall into .the category of “historically 
interesting if true.” 

The inaccuracies occur with monoto- 
nous regularity. They need not be 
extensively recounted. Stalin’s banish- 
ment to the Vologda province was not, 
for example, his “first exile”~at least 
‘not according to the official biography 
(which his successors have not seen fit 
to revise), Lenin did not ‘say that 
Trotsky had never been ‘a Marxist. 
Khrushchev was not made a candidate 
member of the Politburo “at the very 
next plenum” of the Centra?-Commit- 
‘tee after his appointMent as First 
Secretary of the Moscow party organi- 


zation in 1935. FDR did not refuse, 


cither at Teheran or anywhere cise, to 
“drink a toast to the King of England. 


banality; to which one: 
-would have to add that the material- 
does nevertheless contain a number of’ 


Cid she appear at her father’s deathbed 
only after his death. : 
eens - : 
i he list could go on for pages. The 
tricks of an old man’s memory? Per- 
haps—though in some instances implau- 
sibly so.’ One is inclined rather to the 
conclusion that whoever wrote these/ 
passages had no access to historical 
documents or was not interested in 
-using it,” 7 2 
The vagueness of chronology is so’ 
pervasive as to appear almost studied, 
‘Anecdotes are regularly -introduced 
with suvh phrases as “one day,” “one 


35> oes 


time,” “in the winter,” “in 1938,” etc. 


eleven alk- Sometimes there is no indication at all 


of the time when they took place. 

Even ‘more striking, and surely’ not 
accidental, is the vagueness on signifi- 
“cant points of fact. Poskrebyshev, it 

nay be recalled, was for many years 

Stalin’s éminence grise? head ‘of his 
personal secretariat and presumably at’ 
the center of the whole vast network 
of purges’and intrigues. According to 
this present account, he fell out of 
‘favor with his master: in the late 
summer of 1952. Stalin, the author - 
says, ‘then “appointed someone else” 
‘ to his position. 

_ Are we really to believe that Khrush- 
cnev, himself a member of the Secte-' 
tariat of the Central Committee and! 
deeply involved in the weird Kremli 
politics of those final months of 

talin’s life, did not know who this 
“someone” was, or had no. theories 


> about it sixteen years later? Not only 


his life but his political career might 
well have depended, perhaps did de 
pend, on the identity of this person. 


And why do we have to be told that 
the Presidium of the Central Com: 
mittee, as constituted in the immediate 
aftermath. of Stalin’s death, numbered 
“about eleven people’? The author 
knew very well, as other pages make 
‘Clear, how many people it contained, 
Equally striking, and even more- 
curious, is the political primitiveness of 
the anecdotes recounted. One has to 
pinch oneself, as one moves through 
these pages, to remember that the 
‘person talking is supposed to be a man 
of great political experience, once the 
leader of the Soviet Communist Party- 
and the architect of Soviet foreign 
policy, and not an illiterate political 
child,- wandering helplessly through the: 
forests of Kremlin intrigue and high |: 
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Contd nus 


2 


international politics PR! roved of"c 
‘cision which we know to have oe 
ones of great complexity make the oir 
appearance. here with the greatest casu- 


alness and are disposed of in a phrase, 


There is no examination of issues, no 
mention of ideological implications, no 
_ hint of the actual complexity. 
Khrushchev, fox example, learn 
from a casual remark of Stalin that 
Warsaw has been libcrated; and Stalin i 


goes on to enlighten him further by 


‘telling him that “the Poles say” that 
_the city has been quite destroyed. 
Interesting news, was it not?—just as 
though the Soviet forecs had never sat 


on the opposite side of the river and , 


watched the ‘destruction. of the city, 
just as though Khrushchev was not at 
that time dictator of the Ukraine and 
involved in the most intimate way with 
the process of the “liberation” of 
Poland, Or was it intended that we 
should conchide-—or, more importantly, 


that the Poles should conclude—that 
Khiushchevy was wholly ‘uninvolved 


with the decisions of Soviet policy 
relating to the Warsaw Uprising? 
a 
Ao see’ how these various cheracter 
istics affect the plausibility and histori- 
-cal validity of the material let us just 
glance, by way of illustration, at the 
-treatment ‘of a single episode: -the 
‘conclusion of the German-Sovict Non- 
Agsression Pact of Ausust 23, 1939, In 
doing so, let us bear in mind that 
Khrushchev was at that time not only 
a member of the Politburo but a man 


who, by virtue of his official responsi- 


bilities oa the Ukraine, had an intimate 
- interest in the territorial changes ef- 
fected by tho secret Protocol to the 
Pact (a protocol which, incidentally, is 
never mentioned in this book), Here is 
the tale. 
Khrushchev (presumably hansen ring 
to be in Moscow at the time—his 
normal seat of activity was of course 
in the. Ukraine) was at Stalin’s dacha 
“on a Saturday.” Stalin’ “dumfounded”’ 
him by informing him that Ribbentrop 
was flying in the next day; Hitler, it 
seemed, had asked Stalin to reccive 
him; Stalin hed agreed fo do so. 
Khrushchev observed that he and Ma- 
lenkov had planned to go hunting: the 
next day. Stalin said that was all right: 
he and Molotov would hear 
Ribventrop had to say; he‘ would tell 
them, of the outcome when they cam 
back. Khrushchev and Malenkov then 
proceeded to Voroshilov’s dacha. They 
found Voroshilov already there; and 


wh ate Hider. 


anoIoioy for the mecting with £ 
; trop.’ 

The two m 
lov dacha, one gathers, until the next 
evening; they returned to the Kremlin, 
in any event, on a Sunday (“that 
Sunday .in August, 1939”), and thoy 
could hardly have been goné a full 
week. They brought their slaughtered 
. ducks with them; and while the ducks 
were being prepared for dinner, Stalin 
told them that Ribbentrop had 
brought with him the draft of a 
non-ageression treaty “which we had 
signed.” It was, you sec, as simple as 
that. 


Vihat is one to make of ‘this non 
sense? Almost nothing 
with any known fact. Ribbentrop did 
not bring the draft of a non-aggression 


aes 


treaty, The suggestion for such a treaty 
_had come from the Soviet side in the, 


course’ of -the complex 
negotidtions, 
mentioned, and it was the 
who produced the draft. Ribbentrop 
arrived on a Wednesday, not a Sunday, 
and if Stalin told Khrushchev about it 


on stayed at the Voroshi- 


preliminary 
which are here nowhere: 
Russians - 


in it checks 


on the day before,.this was then a 


Tuesday, .not a Saturday. But ‘then 
Stalin had no need to tel! Khrushchev 
about it; for the fact of Ribbentrop’s 
impencing arrival had all been in the 
papers that morning. Nor would 
Khrushchev have likely learned from 
Stalin’s lips of the fact that the pact 
had been signed. The news wes re- 
leased to the world almost immediately 
in the cea Hare sof — 
s and their 
i cham- 
gone to be and the 
Pravda, with the front-page ‘stow of it, 
was already available at the newsstands 
‘when the Ribbentrop party went off 
to the airport in the morning: 

Is there no clue at all as to how end 
why such a story should have been 
concocted? ony a very small one. 
Varoshilov, although the book makes 
no mention of it, was head of the 
Soviet delegation which had been, and 
wes at that time, ne: sotiating with the 
‘unfortunate French and British delega- 
tions sent to Moscow to discuss the 
possibility of joint military resistance 
yto eny further aggressive moves by 
Hie had seen his French 


British opposite nu 


‘Thereafter, they had been uneble to 
‘get into touch with him: unt the 


-evening of the 24th—after Ribbentrop’s 
! 
departure, , 


and 2 
mbers On the 22nd." 
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Ribben- in ¢ 


ie negotiations with the Germans. 
According to the British official docu- 
-menis, He was-at pains to explain to 
jthem, when he saw them for the last 
time, on the 25th, that he had been 
unavailable the previous day because 
he had been ‘‘duck-shooting.” This, in 
ithe circumsta mces (World War Il was 
now only one weck off, and the Soviet 
government was well aware of the 
fect}, was a flimsy and almost insulting , 
diplomatic evasion. But .the author of 
Khrushchev Remembers. scéms con- 
cerned to support it. 

Would one be reaching too far if one 
Were to see in these passages a very 
clumsy and ill-informed atlempt to 
persuade others (again, the Poles, per- 
haps?) that. Khrushchev had nothing to 
do with the negotiation of the Non- 
Aggression Pact, but to do so in such a 
wey as not to offend against 
official Soviet 

* question? 


cS 
Wo" 
these “memoirs. 
their provenance, aes 
The publisher informs us that 
materials came into his hands 
_Various sources at 
various circumstances.” 
unlikely that it was 
in person who brought them’out, this 
‘suggests the intervention of at least 
one, and possibly: several, intermedi- 
aries, on whose word the attribution to 
Khrushchev must be presumed to rest. 
The publisher, evidently ‘prepared to 
credit these assure ‘nces, pro: fesses him 
self-satisfied that the matezial repre- 
‘an authentic record of Knrusn- 
words.” Since we, however, are 
eHably informed as to the identity 
of the interracdiary or ‘intermediarics 
and since the history + of “previous 
undertakings of this nature does not 
suggest that such people are invariably. 
to be-trusted, we may perhaps be 
excused if we take an independent 
look at ne available evideace. it ‘could 
be summarized roughly as follows: 
1} Kimoucs much of this account 
could conceivably have been construct- 


» 


sents “ 


ed by a: third party from material 
already published (the “Secret 
Sneech,” Djilas’s writings, Svetiana’s 


{weniy Letters, etc.), most of it bears 
‘a clezr relation to things Khrushchev is 
knowa or reputed to have said; some 
of it has the ring of his own language; 
and there «are repeated references to 
“things which, if true, only someone in 
the inner circles would have been 


this showed, observe PPROVEM ‘iproReléase200%h 4408 {CIA-RDPB4-DOAGAROASOBNOGOND Heb sense much of 


pos of nothing at ali, that Voroshilov 
“couldn’t have bee with Stalin’ and 


invoived in 
he had, bel 


the question as to whether 
vind their backs, taken pert 


the account may be said to 


sone way originate 


the, 
line on the episode in 


much for the historical value of” 
Now a word about 


the’ 
“from, 
SHOUs times and in ~ 
Since it is: 
Nikita Khrushchev: 


have in . 


ad 


a 


he neve 


‘tended or 


_the reputation of a Sovict 


2) It is, however, most unlikely th: 


“opinion 


over recent vears. The posies 


apperent to the Western public, 


$$ 


2 


it is 


the material was edifepproment: Rar RefGase 2001194708 SSIKRDP BE -go4aarogs090090004-6: just this time, 


‘publication by hrushchev himself, It 
_is sats possible, eve an probable, that 
saw it At all in 
which we sce it here, and would not 
have wished it to appear in this form 
and in this manner had he scen it. The 
publisher, in what is surely a rather 
odd confession for one in his ‘trade to 
make, admits that it.is a matter of 
speculation’ whether Khrushchev 
expected his words ever to 
find their way into print, whether. in 
his own country ‘or in the West, »” The 
conspicuous gaps in ‘subject matter 
(there is almost nothing, for example, 
about internal Soviet political’ events 
from the period of Khrushchevw’s as- 


-cendancy, and nothing about the visit 
.to the United States, of which he was 


once so proud) are not ones likely to 
have reflected his own wishes. 

But beyond this, the very appear- 
ange in the bourgeois press of the West 
of this sort of material—sensational, 
unidcological, highly personal, not eveh 
politically serious--could not possibly 


the form‘in’ 


i 


“in 


have ‘been creditable in Soviet cyes to. 


elder states- 
man, and particularly one. who had 
once stood at the very summit | 
Sovict .political life. 
book, rooted as it may be in many of 
Khrushchey’s own utterances and 


- some instances defending or rationaliz- 


-enharice materially his historical 


‘the other 


‘able policies and tendencies of 


ing his record as a political leader, was 


not designed primarily to reflect favor- . 


to 
image 
or whatever political fortunes might 
still conceivably remain open to him. 

3) The book does scem designed, on 
hand, to reassert,. and to 
the favor of the. reader for, 
certain political ideas and concepts 
with which: 
been prominently connected, and par 
ticularly ones in conflict with ‘observ- 
the 


adly on him as an individual or 


bespeak 


. Brezhnev regime, as these appeared at 


his 
arguments in favor of greater 


the time when the book was being 
prepared (piiraarily late 1967 and early 
1958, with one or two items of muck 
later osigin-down to the winter of 
1970). a ae 

The renewed ernphasis on anti- 
Stalinism could be related to the fears 
of that time (they are still 
today) that Brezhnev was developing 
own “cult of personality.’ The 
freedom 

travel, of a more conciliatory line 
on the cultivation of nuclear armma- 
ments, of a more respectfal study of 
Yugoslav models: all these clearly re- 


of. , 
It is clear that this 


in - 


Khrushchev’s name has. 


active | 


+ 


‘as Sovict po 


pecially Gomulka and Svovoda) and to 
Fito, while cast. in terms of the 
political tht and actions of Khrush- 


chev, are arly designed to enlist the 
support aa Bastectn uropean leaders’ 
for those ideas and tendencies of 


Russian political life which the book 
reficcts, 

fe 
rect result could be expected, 
litics are concerned, from 


so far 


peddling this material to the readers of 
Life magazine. But ihe material stood 
no chance at all of publication in 


’ Russias: and, the experience of what’. 


occurred with Svetlana’s books may 
well have suggested that anything pub- 
lished in this manner would not fail to 
find its way’ back to at least ‘certain 
portions of the Saviect public. On the 
other hand, it is also not impossible 
that the appearance of the book in the 


West will lend itself to exploitation in| 


Russia precisely for the purpose of dis- 
crediting, along with the person of 
Khrushchev, the concepts with which his 
name has been associated; one cannot 
even exclude the possibility that the 
operation was encouraged 
quarters with just this in mind. The 
fact that these two hypotheses are in 
contradiction does not imply, on Rus- 
sign standards, that both might ‘not 
ave some elements of validity. 

One is ieft, then, only with the 
strong impression that certain persons 


_interested in ideas often attributed to_ 
of 


‘Khrushchev have, taken, advantage 
his age and infirmity and heipless 
situation to prepare for publication in 
the form we know, and to smugele ‘out 
to the West in the manner we know, 
this body of materiel based on things 
he is Known to have said, or has been 
heard to say, or (it is not at all 


impossible) has been taped—with or, 


without his” knowledge—as saying. 
These could have included members of 
his family, or meravers of the police 
detachment charged with pus arding and 
observing him, 
Jatter, or all of these together. 


It is most’ unlikely that the- 
tion could have been successfully con- 
Gaucted withe cut some “méasure of assi 
tance and. protection in higher’ quar 
ters. Since what ¥ 

only formally iilezal-t 
offensive and wholly Gnaccestaule on 
traditional standards of. the Sovict 
Communist Party, a pales degree. of 
personal responsibility has surely been 


is truc, of course, that no di-' 


ig a man who has, 


tand expecte 
in certain - 


Opera-, 


was gis here was not , 
t also politically. 


with enother party congress in te. 
immediate offing—that the last has 
been heard of this matter in the inner 
councils of the regime. 


ay . 


&. 


im} 4 
adiowever, that may be,.the Western 


jreader would be ill-advised. to accept 


this “book as the authentic political 
autobiography of Nikita Khrushchev as 
he would have wished it to appear. He 
‘indeed, a raomen- 
behind him he 
would normally oe concerned, at vo. 
stage of his life, to explain’ and a3 
justify, But the constituency before 


tous career which 


which he. would wish to ae et 
these explanations and stificatio:s 
would assuredly rot. be des eed 


readers of a bourgeois ‘ ‘uouheyeed’! 
“magazine 5,000 miles away; it would 
be the membersnip of the world 
Communis{ movement, and pa rticular ly 
the Communist Party .of the Sovict 
Union, in the bosom of which’ the 
‘entirety of his personal and political 
life has proceeded; and the tone’of the 
book would then reflect the ‘character 
tions of that audience. The 
work may: include a great many thinas 
that. Khrushchev, doés inceéd remerm- 
ber, It is a far cry from that unsurpris- 
ing fact to the authentic memoirs on 
which he would. himself wish his 
record as a statesman to rest and 
which, we must hope, he will yet find 
the energies, “and the possibility, to 
compose. D 


or superiors of the: 
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‘portant. echelons of infiuential Soviet 


And- while little of this mgy become 
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{ - By JERRY GREEN 
| Washington, Feb, 15--When an American aircraft 
i through error of some sort dumped bombs on friendly 
_ | forces at the Long Chang base in Laos with resultant cas- 
‘ualties and materiel damage, the explosion also blew off 
''» Tittle more cover from the supposedly secret CIA way in 
the jungle-covered mountains. 

News dispatches from Vientiane, the Laotian capital, described 
Long Cheug variously as “American headquarters” in Northern Laos 
or as the operating base for assorted undercover activitics of the 
Centrad Intelligence Agency. 

In view of the stepped-up fighting 
jn the Long Cheng area and the celc- 


oe 


brated Plain of Jars, and the domestic PBloayy ing Gever 
flap which has brought repeated wae . 

Tiouse denials that American ground ees Meee om? 
combat troops are involved in the South Off Wheat Isn't 
Vietnamese invasion along Highway 9, « 

this is as good a time as any for a lit- Such ej Seere? 


tle further clarification. 

CIA Director Richard Halms and his 
“spooks” In the field have got considerable attention for their opera- 
tions in Laos in the last four or five years, but they have not been 
running any little private war of their own. Nor has the Laos war 
been mich of a seeret to anybody. : : 
nts in all of Laos. They include 
men who are experts in guerrilla 
warfare, in sabotage, in counter- 
insurgency operations, in 'sur- 
vetilance and in military training. 
They are under the direct con- 
trol of the American ambassador 
in Vientiane, and follow orders 
which are approved by the Na- 
Yonal Security Council in Wash- 
ington. 

Back in the 1961-62 period, the 
CLA, as well as the Army’s Spe- 
cial. Forces -—the Green Berets— 
were active in Laos, engaged in 
surveillance and training opera- 
tions in support of the royal gov- 
ernment, Then, after the Geneva 
agreement in 1962 creating the 
troika “neutral” government in 
Laos, the Americans pulled out. 

Some of the spooks may have 
remained behind. We wouldn’t 
know. But they would have. been 
very difficult to hide in the Lao- 
tian population, fox the Ameri- 
cans have different colored faces 
and they are, as a rule, a foot 
or more taMer than the Laotian 
people. : 

; But a year later, when it was 
obvious that the North Vietnamese neither had pulled out nor had 
any intention of pulling out their thousands of regular troops, and 
fighting was continuing, Vientiane again asked American help, The 
CIA returned, in small numbers. 

While other zgencies of the U.S. government ure charged with 
monitoring foreign broadcasts and code-breaking, and while these 
}electronie intelligence duties, of enormous extent and cest, are on a 
global basis, the CIA does handle local, specific radio interception 
jobs. Such work would be done in Laos, within easy radio listening 


1 


Not running a@ private war 


Las 


They Fade Arrangements With hi 


23> 
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Rut kien 


Over the years, the CIA has establ: 
with the Meo tribesmen, the poor hill fer 
very well anyhow with the flatianders i 
reyal threne, 

Thore were, and ave, little pockets of the Mco people scattered 
all over the mountains; the GIA fod them rice, end supplied them 
with weapons and training. The spools uscd the famed Air America 
flying company which, contrary to widesprrad belicf, js not a CIA 
unit bat a commercial cornpany, doing b sy unde; cuitraet. The 
American Embagsy uses Air America, and so does ALD, also by 
contract to : : : : 

The Meo proved to be excellent 
North Vietnainese nor their Pathet Lea 
cintes, and the tribesmen were adept 
diction, . ; 

Somewhere along the line, the CIA ran info Vang Pao, a iribal 
elief who was a‘leader of remarkable ability, who rallied the bil 
people avound hig banner and with « relatively moderate Slew cf, 
American supplies turned his men into a tough little army. Varg 
Pao, a patriot, got to be so good at-his fighting job that the 
Loatian government finally commissioned him a general and made’ 
him the commander of the region around the Plain of Jars. 

Long Cheng was selected by Vang Pao as his major base several 
years ago, and he had CLA communications experts and advisers at 
hand, But about a year ago, he decided to decentralize, He separated 
his troops and scattered them around a number of smaller bases; 
Long Cheng lost its pre-eminence, 


He's Got Only a Few Thousend Men 


Vang Pao’s immediate army consists of about’ 3,000 to 3,600 
men; he doubtless could muster several thousand more in a pinch. 
' The Meo T'ribesmen have raised-a lot of hell with the North 
Vietnamese over the last couple of years in pinrely guerrilla opera- 
‘ tions. In the dry season, the North Vietnamese push forwerd th 
the Meos snapping at their flanks; when the rains come the Henei 
invaders pull back. Some of the towns and villages have changed 
hands fairly frequently. Poe a nh <i 
Now, the North Victnamese have a fresh division ja.the Piain 
of Jars area and it would appear that a battle of some consequence 
is in the making. ; 7 ; 
All these niatters have been fairly open knowle 
details are known to four subcommitices of Cong , the 
Bureau and the Forcign Intelligence Advisory Board as well gs 
I National Security Council, It’s a skimpily coneealed secxel, 
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The Diary of Che Guevara’ a 
edited by Robert Scheer, 
“Bantam, 192 pp., $1.45 (paper), 


Bolivia a la hora de! Che’ 


by Rubén Vazquez Diaz. ~ 


Siglo Veintuno: Mexico, 1968. 


Tv he Great Rebel: Che Guevara in Bolivia 


by Luis J. Gonzalez and 


. Gustavo A. Sanchez Salazar, 


translated by Helen R. Lane. 


Grove, 254 ‘Pp. $7. 95; $1.45 (waper) 


The Complete Rolivian Diaries of 
- Ché-Guevara and Other Captured 
“Documents 


‘Era: Mexico, 1969. 


“edited by Danic! James. 
Stein & Pet, 330 PP-» $6.95 


Nacahuasu, La Guerrilla del. Che. . 
ex Bolivia : are 
“by Joss Luis Alcazar, © Ls 


Bolivia bajo el Che 
by Philippe Labreveux. 


“The campaign “El Che” 


Replanteo: Buenos Aires, 1968, 


' The Death of a Revolutionary; 
Che Guevara’s Last Mission | 


by Richard Harris. 
Norton, 219 pp., $5.95 - 


John Womack, Jr: 


Guevara com- 
manded in Bolivia in 1966-67 was a 
heroic project. 
Fidelista, to reverse. the long series of 
guerrillerd defeats’ in Guatemala, Nicar- 
agua, Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, 
gentina, and thereby reassert the valid- 


_ity of Fidelista strategy in Latin‘ Amer- 


ica (and Fidel’s independence from the 


Sovict Union). It was in its ambition 
characteristically Guevarista, conceived 


‘not from a Latin American’s concera 


-for his own continent but, 


after the 
massive US intervention in. Indochina, 


from a Latin Anierican’s concern to 
Share ‘the fates of the “victim: of 
aggression” on all continents, to ac- 


* second ora third Vietnam. . 
kes were immense, as much- 
larger than another Fidelista revolution’ 
as the provocation ‘of US interven-- 


, 


company the most tormented “to ‘his 
death or to victory.” The aim, as 
Guevara expressed it to the Tricontin- 
ental Conference, was “to créate a 


The stak 


tion in Latin America was beyond 


_ ‘Latin America. 


“disadvantage of 


It was only in part : 


Ar- 


“tion 


-and 
militia of organized workers and peas- 


_ trial and rural unions (under 
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1 Guiviretitia 
regular Fidelista 
‘ guerrillas in Latin America as well as in 
‘ Indoctina, 
. have to institute a dictatorship at home, - 
~ which would eventually collapse, and to 
, disperse its armed 
_ would eventually disintegrate, With the” 
center of ‘international capitalism in. 
_-ruins, 
~ could then build socialism in peace. The 
- i risks were also immense, culminating in 
the chance that the United States, in 
desperation, would resort to nuclear. 
‘ weapons, But they wére the risks that 
, Guevara welcomed as the moments of 
: truth, 
_ €omrades to accept, - 


strategy. To fight 


-the United States would 


raed forces abroad, which 


“new men” of comradely spirit 


and that he could move his 


If we—those of us who ona small 
‘part of the world map fulfill our 
duty and place at the disposal of 
this struggle whatever little we are 


—must someday. breathe our last | 
breath in any land not our own yet 
already ours, sprinkled with our” 


blood, let it be known that we have" 
measured the - “BEODE + of our ac- 
tions. ; 


Bolivia was Guevara's best prospect in 
In comparison with 
‘other countries it did not present the 
Venezuela, Colombia, 
Argentina, where Tidelistas 


Peru, and 


“hed already suffered defeats; or that of 


Ecuador and Paraguay, too vulnerable 
to repression; or that of Chile, too 
stable; or that of Uruguay, too urban; or 


that of Brazil, the prize, but no place: 


for Spanish-speaking guerrilleros to 


operate. 


"On its own terms Bolivia was 


in poor . political eae a ripe for 
subversion. After a’ popular rev- 


olution in 19 952-2 "Boliviens had gone 


through major reforms, which many of 
them came to cherish as their dearest 
rights—universal suffrage, mnationaliza- 
of mines (thé country’s main 
industry), dissolution of large estates 
distribution of land to peasants, 


national confederations of indus- 
Trotskyist 
and Communist direction), participation 
of workers in the management of mines. 
Altogether this thad been Bolivia's 
“National Revolution.’ But in the early 
1960s the party that had enacted the 


ants, 


reforms, the Movimiento Nacional Rev-— 


. investment, 


‘organized, well 


‘enjoy office, 
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olucionatio | (MNR), had broken into 
factions, and in 1964 had fallen from- 


- office under a military coup. The new 


junta had preserved some reforms, like 
universal suffrage and the peasants* 


,titles to their plots of land. But the 


United States, on which Bolivia de- 
pended heavily for'grants and loans, had- 


. insisted on cuts in “social justice” for: 


the. sake ‘of “economic development.” 
And the junta had duly purged the 


unions, dismissed workers from manage- 


ment, frozen wages, ‘ordered big lay- 
offs, massacred striking miners, opened 
previously public agencies to private 
and loudly invited Amer-. 
ican capitalists into the country. In 


* mid- 1966 - it had its chief, General René 
Me Barrientos, 


elected to the presidency. 
Barrientos could count for domestic 


able to give, our lives, our sacrifice . | SUPport only on the army, a couple of 


petty parties that could not otherwise 
and.a few pet peasant 
unions. He had in opposition all other 
political factions, which were badly 
divided along ideological, tactical, and- 
personal lines, but which were still 
‘armed, used to the 
concepts of socialism and anti-imperial- 
ism, and sorely intent on regaining 
power. -To win, the guerrilleros did not 
need to mount a peasdint rebellion or 
sustain a lengthy guerrilla, neither of 
which has ever been an effective 
procedure in Bolivian politics, but only. 
to wreck the army’s reputation in 
some ambushes, which would bring 


“down the government and allow friend- 


‘them 


vly leftists to take national office. 


Moreover, if. the -guerrilleros won in 
Bolivia, they had superb prospects for. 
subversion elsewhere, Landlocked into’ 
the continent, Bolivia had around its 
borders five countries that together 
comprised. over half the Latin Amer- 
ican population, To the southwest the 
guerrilleros would let Chile be—the 
Christian Democratic government there 
would be strong and sympathetic to 
: anyway, because they would 
weaken Bolivia as a national state. To 
the northwest, however, the guerriller- 
os could — certainly infiltrate: arraed 


foutinueg 
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ants and supplies into Pcru—through 
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into the Peruvian Andes, there- to 
revive the revolts that had exploded 
and failed from 1962 to 1965. To the 
east they could also certainly infiltrate 
armed units’ and supplies into Brazil— 
through. the forests along the frontier, 


thence into the mountains of Matto’ 


Grosso, where Brazilian exiles wanted 
to start a revolt. And to the southeast 
and. south they could certainly infil- 
‘trate armed units and supplies into 
Guevara’s native Argentina--indirectly 
through Paraguay, where they could 
also try to start revolts, and directly 
‘into the mountainous Argentine prov- 
inces of Jujuy and Salta, where Fidel- 
istas had tried and: failed at revolt in 
- 1963-64, 

Once infiltrations began anywhere, a 
counterrevolutionary intervention 
would almost certainly follow—not 
from Peru, which Chile would hold in 
check on the Pacific, but from Argen- 
‘tina or Brazil (or both), whose armies 
were eager to act as Pan-American 
police. ‘Once the crack forces of Argen- 


tina or Brazil (or both) were -busy in- 


Bolivia, then the governments: of Ar- 
-gentina or Brazil (or both) would 
certainly suffer domestic crises that 
would endanger their military establish- 
ments. And once the armies of- Argen- 
tina or Brazil were in danger, then the 
_ United States would very probably 
‘intervene—first with extra advisers 
from its Southern Command in the 
Canal Zone, and then with conscripted 
combat troops. By a progression ‘of 
‘likelihoods there could well -be “an- 
other Vietnam.” 
ro 

he failure of the Bolivian guerrilla 
is famous, and key private records of 
the failure are already famously public. 
The most revealing single record, Gue- 
vara’s journal, has bedn out for almost 
three years in several editions in several 
languages. Its publicity is doubly  se- 
cure in the Bantam edition, The Diary 
of Che Guevara, which is “the author- 
ized text’? in English and Spanish 
(nearly half the Spanish — strangely 
printed in cursive), along with Fidel's 
“Necessary Introduction,” some ‘“ex- 
clusive” but by now familiar photos, 
and a glossary. 

An, even more revealing ‘collection of 
documents has beén out for two years 
‘in Einslish, The Complete Solivian 
Diaries, where Daniel James, in an 
unusually restrained style, introduces 
the journals of Guevara and three 
Cuban aides in Bolivia, “Rolando,” 
“Pombo,” and “Braulio,” ‘James’s_ 


‘translation is inferior AB ohSved ESF 


‘ingly disciplined change of plans for strategy 


‘cline from proud confidence into 


all an open.book for the curious, 


-and train Bolivian comrades without 


ized” version, but it.comes with many to degkiwith cuerrillas.” Res American 


wwogy of the campaign, a useful appen- place for a guerrilla training center.’ 
dix on individual guerrilleros, and Politically, by refusing to cooperate 
maps. In these diaries, accumulating in with one party in the opposition, the 


entries scribbled in private rests in. the guerrilleros made no enemies among - 


Bolivian jungle by men who were living the others. Besides, they could not 


a disaster but could not tell it, is the compromise themselves with partics in-- 


story of the disaster—the chiefs ach- tent on gaining national power, for the 


of their struggle was global.. 
victory into plans for hiding his troop anq for: a start they needed only.a 
and enduring; the troop’s helpless de- gmail urban apparatus. 


Most important to Guevara, the very 
weary confusion; then no more.cntries— jsotation of the guerrilleros would 
4 determine the quality of the Bolivians 

who. joined them, and the. political 
The guerrilleros established them- trajectory of the struggle. Recruits 


feast of material for opinions. 


selves in isolation in Bolivia. Geograph- would not come on a lark, or out of 


ically, they ~ put their base not in a a hunger for the. glory of a “stint 


western or central province, in the cold with “EL Che.” Nor would they come - 


Andean highlands or the lush valleys on-orders, because their party or their 
sinking. down from them, where the union sent them (later maybe to recall 
tural population was densest, but in them). Rather, the dramatic emergence 
eastern Bolivia, in the dry hills of San- of guerrilleros fighting alone in the 
ta Cruz province, where the population hills against the army would draw to 
thinned out to an average of twenty- their ranks only the best recruits from 
five persons over ten square miles, every party and no ‘party, no doubt 
where there was only enough game for only a few men at first, but individ re 
a few hunters at a time. ee sun rises of extraordinary altruism and courag 
blazing each morning--on’ the dusty who would quickly toughen in nee 
valley, baking the raw earth and the commitment to the cause, and attract 
brown brambles,” an American report- others like them to join too. As the 
er later. wrote of the canyon where guerrilleros hit the army, increasing 
Guevara was captured. “The teeming their appeal and their recruitment, the. 
insect life-- monstrous flies and MOS- parties and unions of” the’ opposition 
quitoes, spiders and stinging beetles— would have to give them support—not 
swarm in the dead stillness. The heat. ay allies with claims on them, but only 
and the dust and the bites turn ies as partners to their lead. 
skins of humans to a cloak of misery.’ Once’ 
Politically, the guerrilleros had no Bai 
‘formal connection with any of the , 
parties or organizations in the Bolivian ; in 
opposition, the MNR, the Trotskyists, possible, turn with his Cubans to the 
the regular Communists, he Pro- subversion of the neighboring coun- 
Chinese Communists, the miners tries. 
unions, or with the militant local 


Se paratiets Fe Senta ee wie es The ‘guerrilleros hoon setion neue. 
only a small apparatus of urban agents the’ army in March, 1967, three weeks 


in the capital, La Paz, and two (oT after Guevara had judged them ready 
three other cities. St Ae - . for “fighting and decision.” They were 


sf : Bhs hase ie . ‘ a respectable force of fifty well-armed 
ihe SU EOR , Mane Ueber ar men, twenty-nine Zolivians and three 


neasonabie. Out in, the wilds Guevara Peruvians learning from eighteen Cutan 
and his. Cubans could remain incognito, 


veterans. In the following months two 
young renegades from the Bolivian 
inviting serious suspicions.. (On a tip Communist Party, “Inti” and “Coco” 
that the base they were constructing Peredo, became 
was a cocaine factory, the police came tionary and military cadres,” Other 
out for a bribe’ and then left.) When 
the guerrilleros were ready, tiiey could 
moye west into the more thickly 
populated provinces to stage major short, strong, dark man," 
attacks. (In training they took lessons vara ‘doubeen, toward the end, “who 
in Quechua, which local folk did not. may take advantage of sonie skirmish 
speak but which peasants in the high- 
lands. and valleys did.) “You couldn’t 


the guerrilla took root in 
a, Guevara would leave the sharp- 
and toughest Bolivian guerrillero 
Ge and, still incognito if 


like “Willy,” an ex-official of a pro- 


“ec 


Chinese Communist miners union, ‘a 


to try to escape alone 
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continued 


pr SndisBi's It’s a natural 


“steadfast revolu-: 


Bolivians proved plain good soldiers, 
whom Gue-. 


” but who-a 


Na 


» 


~" “Santa: Cruz, 


~ in 


s 


% 
was captured and ae with 
SS dulagl . Bolivians « 
- two deserters, . fi Pre ative’ pris- 
“oner, anes quitters, and two slack-’ 
ers.... They are idregs . . They want 
to ido. no work; they waite no weapons; 


him 


they want fo carry no loads; they feign . 


‘illness, etc.’ 

For four months 
“hurt the army in Santa Cruz, 
themselves lived wretchedly . and suf- 
fered damage-the arrest of urban 
‘agents, the accidental division of their 


force into two columns that could not ~ 


‘the capture of Régis De- ae , 
: I 2 --- pressing them from the east and south 


.in Operation Cynthia, and units from 
.the Eighth Division containing them in 


reconnect, 
bray, several painful casualties, and the 
-official revelation that Guevara was 
‘alive and leading the guerrilla, But 
ambush by ambush they pushed the 
‘government into a crisis. 


In April the government appealed to: 


the United States for help, and got 
tadios, small arms, helicopters, and a 
Special Forces team to ‘train Bolivian 
‘troops .in countcrinsurgency. But it 
could not decide where to concentrate 
its force, to control the miners in’ the 
west ‘and center of the country or to 
chase the pucrrilleros in the cust, 
In: May the army’s continuing losses 
‘Santa Cruz became “a growing 
‘ concern” to US military .advisers. “The 
Bolivians are’ spread very thin,” one 


commented. “The threat of the guerril- 


» 


las throws everything out of balance. 
But..the United States followed the 
advice of its ambassador in La Paz, and 
‘refrained from sending troops, bombers, 
or napaln. Except for CIA agents and 
the Special Forces instructors, 
Bolivian government was on its own, 

In June.President Barrientos declared 
-a national state of siege, and arrested 
scores of prominent politicians in the 
opposition, But the miners defiantly 
“declared the mines “free territory,” 


and announced a “defense ‘pact” with - 


student associations: Bartientos ordered 
the best. units of the army to occupy 


_ the. mines, which they did in another. 


“But then Bolivian bishops 


protested, La Paz University students 
declared their school a “free territory” 
too, and the miners went on 
indefinite general strixe. Even in the 
wilds Guevara noted “the political, 
convulsion’ of the country. 
do you sce so clearly the possibility of 
the guerrilla acting as a catalyst. . 

In July, after the guerrilleros-biiefly 
occupied a town on the only highway 


massacre. - 


\. between the center of the country and 
the ‘government almost. 


.cOllapsed. The political coalition sup- 
plying Barricntos’s cabinet dissolved, 
wand the army verged on a coup, which 


meen 


the miescilteres 
‘They ° 


‘the’ 


an- 


. Rarely . 


- flee at the sight of us.” 


tha 


et through these monins no new 


started guerrillas in other zones. “The 


government is disintegrating rapidly,” 
‘Guevara noted in July, 
we do not have 100 more men at this -. 


“it is a shame 
moment...” 


The guerrilleros remained in isola- 


tion, while the government held to-’ 
‘gether in the crisis and mounted a 
counteroffensive ‘in Santa Cruz. By 


early August the guerrilleros had units 
from the Bolivian Fourth Division 


the west’ and north in Operation 
Parabano,, They found no refuge 
- among the scattered local farmers, 


who, paid or scared by the army, often 
informed on‘ them. The entries in 
Guevara’s journal became dismal. 
“August 8--“... 
carcass... 
lost control of myself , . 
- August 14—-“A black day... reports 
about.the taking of the cave...Now 
I am doomed to suffer asthma indefin- 
itely, They also took all types of 
documents and photographs. It is the 
hardest blow they have given us...” 


August 24—“At dusk the macheteros. 


{hacking a path through the brush] 


returned with the traps, a condor and” 
Everything wound. up. 
_inside us, together with the last piece 
of elk.” : 


a rotten cat. 


August ‘30~“The situation 
suffering fainting spells, Miguel and 
Dario were drinking their own urine, 


and Chino was doing likewise, with the 


ominous results of diarrhea and 
cramps.” 2 
The next. day, twenty-five miles 


away across the brush-filled canyons, 
the other column waded into a stream 
and an ‘army ambush, nine of its -ten 
members dying, the other talking for 
all he was worth. Monthly analysis—“It 


was without donbt the worst month, 


we have had so far in the war.” 


“September 19—“Sign of the times, I _ 


have run out of ink.” . 

September 24—“T with a liver attack, 
vomiting, and the men exhausted from 
marches that accomplish nothing...we 
killed a pig sold to us by the only 
peasant who stayed home... 


September 26--“Defceat.., 
sound of firing all over the ridge 
‘announced that our men had fallen into 
an ambu 


“afternoon = Inti, 
‘went to the old woiman’s house where 


I am just a human 
at some moments I have. 


. dts fist fight, 
had 
turned anguishing; the macheteros were - 


the rest 


The: 


-tember 27--“ the most gricv- 
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were magnificent fighters, and ‘the 
human evans of the three is eee all 
praise.” hits 
September 2BK day of anguish, 
which at one moment scemed to an 


_ our last.” 


September 29—-““Another. ate day.” 

‘September 30—“Another day of, ten- 
sion.” Monthly analysis—“Iit - should 
have been a month of recuperation . . cette 
bui...now we have remained in a 
dangerous position .. .”” 

October 7—“. an. aid woman graz- 
ing her. goats*came into the canyon: 
where. we had camped, and we had to 
take her prisoner...At 5:30 in the 
Aniceto, and Pablito . 


she has two daughters, one crippled 
and the other half-dwarfed. They gave - 
her 50: pesos, telling her not to say 2 
word, but with little hope that she will” 
keep her promise. The 17 of us set out 
under a yery small moon, and the 
march was very ‘tiring...At 2 am: 


‘ we rested, for it was now useless to go 


on advancing.” 

About 10:30 the next morning the 
guersilleros came under fire from the 
ridges. above the canyon, and fired. 
back. They did not know it, but they 
were, at last doing battle with the 
Bolivian Green Berets, B Company of 
the. Second Ranger Battalion, which 
had Gnished its Special Forces training 
only éwo wecks before and was now. in 
In the next few hours 
two of the seventeen guerrilleros were 
killed, and three captured, including 
Guevara, wounded in the leg. On 
October 9 in the schoolhouse of a 
‘nearby hamlet, after the local: CIA 
agent had his inning with Guevara, the 
three captives were. shot.to death on 
ordess: from La Paz. Later, seven more 
gueniilleros were’ run down in- the 
brush and killed. Five eventually és- 
caped,, “Inti? and another Bolivian to 
remain: in hiding in their country, and 
“Pombo” and two other Cubans to 
Chilg, and finally home to their island. . 


Raw to describe the failure? This is 
a choonicler’s probiem, not a_ histor- 
ian’s, for a history of the affair 
is not yet possible. For the -time 
being it is literally a question of 
respecting the facts, not just having 
them right, but taking a tone about 
them that does duc, honor to the 
conviction and courage and fear that 
charge them.’ The best books on the: 


. Bolivian campaign, the most accurate, 


the amest tightly composed, the most 


would sap its militakpproveddior Pale aag e008 CPRB PR BosedReetoo0090004 Bolivian news- 


continued 


‘ 


- country—the army’s 


lations in 
- opposition leaders about the guerrilla 


{ 
' 


“carefully 


_ their 


papermen who have known how 


honor the ‘commitnARPLAVed Rok 


and the ‘guerrilleros, 

Gonzalez and ‘Sanchez Salazar, 
whose Great Rebel is excellent, nicely 
sketch the Bolivian background to the 
campaign, 
guerrilleros’ ‘preparations, and 
report. 
ending in Guevara’s execu- 
‘the’ government’s contradictory 


guerrilla, 
tion, 


-explanations, and the: miraculous es- 
cape of the last Cuban survivors across 
the mud end snow of the Andes into 
Chile. They ~ include “some stunning 
photos, and append brief biographies 
and pén portraits of. the guerrilleros. 
The translation is good. Unfortunately 
‘the one map is obscure, and yaeke is 
no index, 


Vasquez Diaz’s Bolivia a la hora ie i 
Che is less about the guerrilleros than : 
in. the 


about the hell they raised — 
massacre of the 
miners in'June, the government’s tribu- 


July, the views. of the 


in August (while it was collapsing), 
then the last slaughters, the trial of 
Régis Debray, and the hopes for 
another guerrilla. 

Alcazar’s Nacahuasu (the name of 
the canyon where the guerrilleros put’ 
base) is a war correspondent’s 
account of Bolivian troops staggering 
nervously but loyally through the 


- brush, falling into awful ambushes, and 


then ‘slowly beating the guerrilleros, 
who were suffering even more in their 
duty, Its many photos show well the 
thicketed and scabrous terrain of the 
action, the strain on the troops waiting 
for fire, the horror of death in the 
wilds, the relief and cruelty of tri- 
-umph, . 
In the. sarne tone a French seantatist, 
Labreveux, has written. Bolivia bajo el 
Che. It is a collection of short but 
commendable reports on two s¢par- 
ately defined themes—the guerrilla: and 
its impact on the country, and the 
decay of the ‘National Revolution” 


‘since 1964, in its agrarian reform and- 


‘nationalized industries. 


Two Americans, have done the job 


differently. Richard Harris, a professor 


. of political science, and Daniel James, 


a journalist “who knows his Latins,” 

have both produced creditable studies 
of the Bolivian campaign) -Harris’s 
Death of a Revolutionary sympathetic 
“to the guerrilleros, and James’s: Intro+ 
duction to The 


Diaries hostile to them. Both studies 


“scrupulously represent the | 
_ then” 
the course of .the - 


Complete Bolivian’ 


-understand the integrity of the 


“ because they failed. 


eke 2c Ria 


vian DRS4 
reporters..use, and both, 


substantially 


amount to 


‘in purpose and tone. They are at- 
tempts to explain the guerrilla, 
explain it away, 

Harris writes as if .the ‘guertilleros 


ia Hoc ti 


the same story as the, 
others. But they differ from the others” 


would have fared much better if only . 


they had known what his research 
assistant told him. James writes 
as if the guerrilleros must have 
been fanatics or dunces to 
a campaign that he now knows, 
because they failed, would end in 
failure. Though both authors have the 
facts right, 
disrespect for them in not: taking the 


mostly, they both betray. 


start iz 


guerrilleros seriously-—which is to mis- : 


guerril- 
leros’ commitment, and the magnitude 
of their failure. 
pervades scores of articles published in 
the last three years in American, 
Western European, and Latin American 


journals to explain how the guerril- 


leros could not have been 


15 answer to them stands a remark- 
able letter that a Peruvian refugee from 
the defeated Peruvian guerrillas of 
1965 wrote to a compatriot in Paris.* 
The letter deserves as much’ publicity 


ore sn.oes arom ate ogg 


" "The full text of the letter (translated) 


in. Luis Mercier_ Vega, Guerrillas in 


serious, . 


The same disrespect: 


bideddo426!ysis of the events 
ken place in Peru and that 
to such little purpose, ‘claimed 
the lives of sub-licutenant Vallejo, the 


have, 


amiable Mayta, the poet Javier Heraud, - 
“Luis de la Puente, Guillermo Lobatén. 
which §j] * 


Méximo Velsndor. Ral Escobarthe ) 
latter’s death doubly purposceless, as I 
believe he had left Paris to take part in 
the suerrilla struggles~Rubén Tupa- 
yachi, well...one could ‘go on for- 
ever. Now you have made me realiz 
that all: of them wete igcking in 
theoretical training or ideological un- 
erstanding, having failed to learn the 
lessons .of Fidel Castro, Che Guevara, 
Mao Tse-tung, etc., and that ey 


‘threw themselves into a suicidal strug- 


gle against the oligarchy and imperiai- 
ism without consulting-you. This is a 
mistake that I, at any rate, will never 


cin any circumstances repeat. 


_absurd 


as it can get,- to exercise the imagina- 


tion and conscience of future students . 


of defeated guerrillas. 


“Open letter toM, Américo 
Pumaruna, Paris 
“Respected master: 


“7 yenture to write to -you,’ in all 
humility, after reading your judicious 
essay’... in the November issue of that 
bible of revolutionary thought, Van- 
guardia Revolucionaria. And my hu- 
mility is no pretence, as I myself have 
taken part in a crazy guerrilla adven- 
ture which today I am able to deplore 


and reject, thanks to the light shed by: 


your article. This forces me, in ad- 
dition, to write to ‘you under a 
pseudonym, as it is my misfortune to 
be hunted by the [secret police}, and I 
have not had the opportunity of 
escaping. to Europe there to carry out 
2 serious investigation into the revolu- 
ona ry situation in our country. 


_unabie to 


“And, in all humility, in the face of . 


the expertise that is yours, I shall 
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. there are also those young ELN 
saippits at Puerto Maldonado who will 
bencfit from your advice. These 
“‘ignoramuses: were bound to get what 
was. coming to them for failing to, 
consider the consequences of such an 
action, and to make a thor- 
ough-going theoretical preliminary, sur- 
vey.... That’s the stuff to give these 
aunrovisers. who had the temerity to 
carry on a peasant war without con- 
sulting you, you and. your well-known 
gifts. You could at least have told 
them which elementary handbooks to 
‘look up before launching themselves 


“into such hinatic adventures. 


“But that is not all, With the 


‘authority that your extraordinary revo- 


jutionary work...in the years 
1963-65 {has} given you, you put the. 
entire national left in its place when 
you say that... ‘the only position that 
reflected an extensive and profound 
study of the rebel organization and the 
conditions in which it would have to. 


develop was the one adopted by- 
Vanguardia Revolucionaria in’ VR 
No. 4.’ 


“And here | have one regret. Unfor- 
tunately, I was in the mountains with | 
these ignorant revolutionaries and was 
read it. and i did not 


Soc tee ; 
Latin America, The Tech: nique of the 
Counter-State. (Praeger: ‘London, 


1969), pp. 53-56. 


ore 
. 


eoutinued. 


‘ 


‘return home! There i 


‘ 
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to) 
efforts that went into this historic 
publication that you and your friends 
forgot to inform Héctor Béjar and the. 
young people of the ELN that instead 
of taking to the mountains in order to 
help the MIR rebellion, they would 
have done better to have started 


-analyzing, ‘reflecting, diagnosing, proph- ° 


esying, observing, commenting, etc.... 
“I should like to continue by draw- 
ing attention to the gems in which 
“your magisterial study abounds, but I 
do not wish to over-extend this piece. 
’ You may rest assured, dear master, : 
that I have learned the lésson well: no 
moie guerrilla warfare’ without a full- 
scale preliminary grounding in Marxist-_ 
Leninist theory, which will take years 
to acquire, even at the risk of secing 
‘the revolution postponed indefinitely — 
no matter; never again to ignore the, 
lessons of China, Cuba, Algeria, Vict- 
nam, etc.; no further action -without 
consulting you... 
, ‘“F ‘have’ forgotten ‘one other thing. 
“Stay in Paris, or in Rome, analyzing 
‘the mistakes of those who venture to. 
carry on a guerrilla struggle. Imagine 
our misfortune if, in addition “to 
suffering defeats, to dying in battle 
like those madmen of the MIR and 
ELN and of so many other groups that 
have not yet learned their lesson, we 
‘would have to bear the loss of some- 
‘one like you, with your ability to 
‘write. critical epitaphs on the guerril- 
lass” ° 
Avteer the failure of Guevara’s cam- 
. paign, it. did become practically ‘suicidal 
to start another guerrilla in Bolivia— and 
elsewhere in Latin America, Revolution- 
ary operations in the cities, ‘fashionably 
(and inanely) styled as “urban guerril- 
las,” have recently had successes, above 
_all in Bolivia. But the classic guerrilla, 
the “little war” out in the country, is 
now an act of desperation everywhere in 
Latin America. Even so, some have gone 
on trying it. They have done what a 
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.the miners, 


burn himself alive, to protest olfenses 
that he cannot stand. po ss 

In July, 1968, “Inti? Peredo pub 
lished a manifesto in Bolivia that he 
would’ reorganize the guerrilla.. “The 
struggle of our Vietnamiese brothers is 
the struggle of all the revolutionaries 
of the world,” he declared. “They are 
fighting for us, and we must fignt for’ 
them.” On~September 5, 1969, he’ 
published another manifesto that the- 
new guerrilleros were ready for action. 
Four days later one hundred soldiers 
and police surrounded him in a house 
in downtown La Paz, and shot him to’ 
death, ; ’ A 

Last July some university students 
tried to start a guerrilla in the bleak 
mountains north of La Paz, but they’ 
were not physically up to it. One 
starved to death. His comrades, too 
weak to dig him a grave, carricd his 
corpse with them for days. Others 
sought refuge in the miné fields, where 
who did not approve of 
their strategy, sheltered them anyway. 


for “humanitarian reasons.” In_ early 
October the student leaders were cap-' 
tured. One was ‘another Peredo 
brother, “Chato.” . 


~ A new military government, trying 
to keep up a leftist front: this time, let . 
the leaders go into exile -in Chile and 


‘offered amnesty to the students still in 
_the mountains. . 


0 
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Ry HERBERT SCOVILLE 


WASHINGTON—-In developing na- . 


tional security policy it is always neces- 
sary to estimate the capabilities and 
intentions of potential hostile nations 


_and then evaluate the risks to national 
. security from alternate decisions on. 


force - levels. 
This weighing of risks Is too often 
neglected in arms limitation agree- 


“ ments, Frequently the risk from pos- 
‘ sible violation of the agreement is de- 
termined without consideration of the’ 


dangers if an unrestrained arms race 
went on. 5 

A. classic example of this ‘situation 
exists regarding MIRVs or Multiple 
Independently Targetable Re-entry Ve- 
hicles, MIRVs present a very scrious 


risk to national security because of 


their potential as counterforce weap- 
ons, particularly because of the in- 


-centive, that they might ae for 
- carrying out a first strike 


The major potential strategic threat 
posed by the Soviet Union is the de- 
ployment. of MIRVs on its large SS-9 
missile. Secretary Laird has said that 
such a threat would be unacceptable 


‘when the Soviets have 420 SS-Ss each 


with three MIRVs (the number of mul- 


‘ tiple re-entry vehicles tested on the 


SS-9 so far), or a‘tetal of about 1,300 
warheads, He has recently reported 
“some preliminary indications that the 


- Soviet Union may have recently started 


slowing somewhat the level ‘of activ- 
ity associated with SS+9 missile con- 
struction.” Therefore, since they now 
have less than 300 built, they may 


- never deploy as many as 420. How- 


ever, cven a smaller number of SS-9s 
would provide an equivalent threat if 


‘each missile had more than three ac- 


curate MIRVs. ‘There is no techno- 


logical reason why the Soviet SS-9 


MIRV system might not include 10 or 
more warheads, 


Because of this larger payload ca- 


ey af the _ Soviet me missile, 
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MIRVs present in the long run a seats 
er security risk to the U.S. than they 
do to the Soviet Union. The U.S. is 


‘now ahead in MIRV technology. Only 


in November, did Defense spokesmen 


announce that the Soviets may have 
- tested for the first time a MIRV sys- 


tem for their SS-9. Jt will be more than 
a year-or two before the Soviets could 
have a reliably tested accurate system 
which could, when deployed, threaten 
the Minuteman. 

The MIRV problem is quite different 
for the Soviet Union. Instead of a long- 
term risk, the current U.S. MIRV de- 


ployment provides a more immediate. 


threat to Soviet sccurity. The U.S. has 
attempted to make clear that the 


present Poseidon and Minuteman III 


missiles do not have a first-strike coun. 
terforce potential and that the U.S. has 
unilaterally decided not to attempt to 
acquire such a capability. However, 
such statements as the Sept. 22 re- 
marks by General Ryan, Air Force 


Chief of Staff, that the “Minuteman NI . 
spection is not a practical or negotiable 


with MIRVs will be our best means of 
destroying time urgent targets like the 
long range weapons of the enemy” are 


: not likely to reassure the Soviets. 


Therefore, the Russians should have 
a strong interest in an early halt to the 
deployment of Poseidon and Minute- 
man even though in the long term 
MIRVs might provide them with a 


“military -advantage. 


U.S. verification of a ban on Soviet 
MIRV deployment by “national” means, 
ie., those under U.S. contra! and not 
requiring agreed inspection within the 
Soviet Union, is not possible. External 


observation of the ieee will not ol 


Le! 
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“The Probles: on 2 of MIRV: i 


. vieniee it contains one, ‘three, ten or 


twenty warheads, Instead, it is re- 
ported that the Administration has 
proposed “onsite” inspections of the 
deployed missiles. Unfortunately, even 
this cannot be expected to provide 


MIRVs are not deployed. The best ‘‘on- 
site” technique would involve a simple 
“screwdriver” to open the reentry ve- 
hicle to see whether more than one 
warhead were present. X-ray or other 
similar scientific.methods might. be 
substituted, but such inspection would 
involve the disclosure of what, at the 
present time, even the U.S. would con- 
sider sensitive security information. 
Admiral Rickover is not likely to look 
with favor on the Soviet inspection of 
U.S, nuclear submarines which he con- 
siders superior to the Russian ones. 
‘However, even such intrusive fn- 
spection: would not by itself provide 
proof that MIRVs were not being de- 
ployed. A few hours’ advance notice 
of an inspection would be too long, 
for it would be a relatively simple mat- 
ter to substitute, before the inspector's 
arrival, a single warhead for the MIRV 
stage of an appropriately designed mis- 
sile. Even more difficult than for land- 
based ICBMs would be the verification 
for non-deployment of MIRVs on sub- 
marine missiles, No further analysis is 
needed to demonstrate that onsite in- 


method of providing confidence that 
U.S. security is being protected under 


a MIRV deployment ban. - 


Does this mean a MIRV Hmitation {s 
not feasible? No, other means of con- 
trolling MIRVs are possible. This 


analysis of MIRVs will be continued | 


in my second article tomorrow. 


This is the first of two articles by 
Herbert Scoville, former Deputy Direc- 
tor of the C.LA. and the Arms Control 


and Disarmament Agency, and author . 
with Robert sGengen of “Missile Mad- 


nes ss,” 
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more than illusory confidence that — 


~~ 


Ry DON BOLNING 
; Herald Latin America Editer 
fp 1st. The Miamt Herald Publishing Co 
SAN JOSE, Costa, Rica --~ 
“The Costa Rican government 


has asked the Nixon Admin-~ 


istration to recall the reputed. 
CIA chief in Costa Rica amid 
‘rumors of an attcmpt to ov- 
erthrow President Jose Fi- 
pUerCs. , 7 
One San Jose newspaper; 
said the recall of U.S. “Ame! 
assador Walter C. Ploescr: 
also has been demanded, but 

the foreign ministry and 
President Figueres vigorously 
have denied it. 


Apparently to avoid erm: 


barrassment to the United 
States, Costa Rica also offi-’ 
cially denies that it has ob- 
“tained -the recall of - Earl 
" (Ted) Williamson, But it is 
‘known that he is expected to- 
eave the country by Feb. 22; 
for another assignment, Wil-, 


liamson, first secretary of the: 


U.S. embassy, is widely rey 
igardcd in San Jose as a CIA 
representative. : 


.. ‘THE situation so deterio- 
‘rated lasL month that C. 


* Alien’ Stewart, 4 longtime 


friend-f. Tigueres who is 


now a. State epartment 
trouble-shooter for - Latin 


America, was quietly rushed 
to San Jose in an effort to 
straighten out the mess. 

The State Department re- 
portedly was astonished at 
the suggestion that the Unit- 

_ed States might be involved 

~in any ‘plot against the demo- 
cratically clecled government 
of Costa Rica, long consid- 
ered one of the hemisphere's 
most democratic and pro- 
American nations. 

The entire problem was 
further aggravated by the de-~ 
parture on January 9 of Lar- 
ry Harrison, popular young 
director of the U.S. aid pro- 
gram in Costa Rica. He left 
on a scheduled trip to Wash- 
ington and did not return. 


HARRISON’S — departure 
Officially was described as a 
“routine” transfer but it is 
widely accepted in Costa 
tica that he was, in effect, 
tired. bytheambassador, per- 
haps after becoming too in-- 
dignant over the course of 


events within the cmb2ssyq por gve f' Fae ‘ion, Lhrou Pont Hiss 


; ‘THE MIAME WERALD 
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Harrison is now special as- 
sistant to Herman Kleine, 


liance for Progress. program 
in Washington. 


: ONLY fragments of the 
story Have surfaced in the 
Costa Rican press. All of it 
may never be known. But it 
is possible, from reliable, 
sources: both here and in the 
United States, to picce to- 
gether some of the events. 
Yhe episode is believed to 
have had its genesis with the 
election, and subsequent in- 
auguration in May 1970; of 
Figueres —~ a charter mem- 
ber. of Latin America’s so- 
called “democratic left,” to a 
four-year term as president. 


Almost immediately  Fi- 
gueres began “building 


bridges” to the Communist 
bloc, with Costa Rica becom- 
_ ing the first Central Ameri- 
ican nation to cstablish diplo- 
matic and commercial tics 
Wilh the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. — 

The move created conster- 
nation Within some of the 
military-run governments of 
Central America. 

And it also apparently 
aroused concern within the 
Anverican Embassy — said to 
be deeply divided between 
liberals and conservatives. 


BY LAST 
were reaching 
officials of © Willlamson’s 
close ties with members of 
the political opposition and 
of indiscreet remarks made 
by his Cuban wife regarding 
the country’s alleged march 
toward communism, 

Williamson, whoa had 
served in Cuba just before. 
the Castro takeover, also was 

, blamed for the seizure and 

4 burning of some Marxist lit- 
erature coming in through 
the airport. The blame arose 
through his involvement in a 
technical assistance program 
on security. 

In late October or early 
November, the Costa Rican 
government made an infor- 


fall, reports 
Costa Ricaa 


ove elease 


deputy coordinator of the Al- . 


. tiles 
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State Department’s Costa 
Rican Desk in Washington 
that Williamson be removed. 

No action was, taken, al- 


. though Ploeser is said to 


have complained to Figueres 
about going over his head 
and lodging complaints with 
an “ofiice boy” or “errand 
boy” in Washington. 

Figuercs, in (urn, is sald to 
have replied that it wasn’t 
his concern if the State De- 
partment ran its Costa Rican 
Desk through an office boy; 
that his interest was in hav- 
ing Willarason recalled to 
avert a Ioajor scandal, 


THEN, on Dec. 17, a fish- 
erman reported sighting a 
“mysterious ship which had 
unloaded “long, wooden 
boxes” on a remote beach 
near Punta Salsipucdes on 
the Osa Peninsula, in the 
southern part of the country 
‘on the Pacific side, 

The ship was identified as 
the Waltham, and the Costa 
Rican government later re- 
ceived information that the 
vessel was registered to the 
“commercial section of the 
State Department.” That ap- 
parently was inaccurate. 

In fact, neither Jane's 
Fighting Ships nov Lloyd’s 
Registry lists any Waltham. 
The closest to it is the Walt- 
ham Victory, a 455-foat ves- 
se] owned by the U.S, Cora- 
merce Department ‘and regis- 

tered at the port of San Fran- 
cisco, There is nothing to 
suggest that it was the same 
ship sighted off Costa Rica, 


It WAS first reported that 
the “long, wooden “boxes” 
contained weapons, although 
by the lime a Costa Rican 
Ciyi] Guard patrol got to the 


rugged region all that was: 


formd was a few Coke bot- 
and sorte ccllophane 
wrappers. 

A story was later put out 
that it apparently was whis- 
ky contraband that had been 


“pul ashore, although it is be-. 
lieved the Costa Rica govern-. 
ment still does not know for. 


re, The contraband stor 
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presumably was put out to 
dispel rumors of .a coup 
against the government. 

If the boxes did cotitain 
weapons, their ultimate pur- 
pose can only be guessed. 

But in this atmosphere of 
coup talk, Williamson al- 
legedly remarked. that the Fi- 
‘pueres’ government would . 
not Jast much longer. The re- 
‘mark got back to Costa, 


‘Rican officials. . 


EARLY in the week of Jan, 
4, the Costa Rican amhassa-" 
dor in Washington requested 
and was granted an urgent 
‘meeting with Charles Meyer, 
assistant secretary of state 
for Inter-American affairs. 
Meyer reportedly was as-- 
tonished at the suggestion . 


@ the United States might be 


involved in an alleged plot to 
“overthrow Figueres; he as- 
sured the ambassador of 
‘Washington's continuer!, 
goodwill toward Casta Rica, 
and promised immediate ac- 
-lion, ares 
te iY (ee - 7 oy 
. On Tharsday, Jan. 7, Slew- 
art‘atrived in Costa Rica and 
remained through the week- . 
end. His vistl included a long 
convers#tion with Figuceres, 
during which the alleged 
Costa Rican muve toward the 
Cominunist camp presumably 
was cliscussed, 
* On Sunday, Jan. 10,-while 
Stewart was still in town, a 
brief article appeared on: 
Page 19 of La Nacion, a 


morning tabloid and -San:‘ 

Joso’s largest circulation 

daily. ae 
It speculated that the - 


Costa Rican government was. . 


considering declaring Wik, 
‘liamson persona non grata, ~ 

The next day, Jan. 11, on 
Page 61 of La Nacion, an ar- 
ticle appeared under a two- 
column. headline in which 
Costa Rican Forcign Minister 
Gonzalo Facio denied the re- 
part. ; 

“THE GOVERNMENT of-« 
Costa Rica,” Facio said, “has 
not considered declaring 
(persona) non grata Mr. Wil- 
liamson, director of special. 
affairs at the American Em-. 
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of this distinguished dip] App 
matic mission,’ 

Vacio’s statement added, 

however, that he understood 
that “within a short time Mr, 
Williamson, who has served 
in Costa Rica for more than 
four years, will be transfer- 
red to another destination.” 
his was in accord with nor- 
mal diplomatic practices, 
Facio said. 
_ Itis understood that Wil- 
‘Jiamson will now Icave the 
country by Feb, 22. 

Yhe rumors cantinued, 

‘ however, occasionally surfac- 
_ing in the press. 


_ ON JAN, 14, a statement 
sigtied by three government 
party congressmen appeared 
in Diario de Costa Rica, an 
afternoon labloid and sister 
paper to La Hora. 

Among other things, the 
statement said it was known 
“positively” that Williamson 
had “mixed directly” ‘in criti- 
cisms of the Figueres Admin- 
istration and that he had 
made “intolerable remarks” 


-agafast the government. 


‘The statement also ac- 
eused the CIA of being in- 
volved in the mysterious ship 
movements and the alleged 
arms drop near Punta Salsi- 
pucdes, 

LA. HORA, a San Jose 
morning tabloid of limited 
-circulation, reported Jan. 30 
in a front-page story that Fi- 
guceres also has asked the 
United States to recall Ploes- 
‘er, the conservative midwest- 
‘crn businessman” assigned 
here as ambassador in April 
"1970. La Hora attributed its 
information to a member of 
Figueres cabinet, 

‘hrough it all, expressions 
of public regret, as if meant 
to deliberately needie the 
American Embassy, contin. 
ued to pour from Costa Rican 
‘officials about the departure 
of Harrison, the U.S. aid 
chief in Costa Rica. * 

Plocser himself has taken 
charge of the aid program as 
part of a worldwide reorgani- 
zation of U.S. ieieien assis- 
tance, 

An amiable man who cele- 
brated his 64th birthday Jan, 
7, the day Stewart arrived in 
town, Ploaser insists . that 
both» Harrison's departure 
and Willlamson's pornding de- 
parlure are “rortine trans- 
fers” and that ke stends ‘by 


cases. 


. would seem 
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ment appearing in the local 
press Jan. 24, noted that Har- 
rison’s transfer was a “nor- 
mal and usual thing within 
the U.S. State Department” 
and that Ploeser would take 
direct charge of the aid pro- 
gram.) 

Williamson and Harrison, 
Says Ploeser, “are pore good 
men,’ 


STEWART’S visit to Costa 
Rica, Plocser says, was pure- 
ly coincidental that he 
had been in Guatemala, 
called up and said he was in 

“the area and would “like to 

come down for a couple of 
days and see my old friend 
Pepe (Figueres),” 

Ploeser alsa scolfs 
mors of low morale 
the embassy. “You'd have a 
hard time finding morale any 
better than it is here right 
now.” 

On the face of it, sending 
Ploeser to represent the Unit- 
cd States before a govern- 
ment headed by Figueres 

like trying ta 
mix oif with water. 

Orphaned at seven and a 
classic oxample of the self- 
made man, Ploeser (pro- 
nounced Play-zer) classifies 
himself as.e political “mid- 
dle-roader.” His background 
indicates a more conserva- 
tive philosophy. 

As. early as 1940, he was 
calling for the removal of 
“punitive taxes on business” 


al Me 


within. 


and correction of a hostile: 


government attitude toward 


business, In 1944, during a: 


bid for reelection to Con- 
gress, he charged that contin- 
uation of Roosevell’s New 
Deal would mean an Ameti- 
can monarchy. Roosevelt’s 
post-war plans, Plocser 
claimed, called for setting up 
of “what arnounts to a fas- 
cist state, with the govern- 
ment conscripting enterprise, 
capital and labor as well.” 


“IN 1946, he was a prime 
cleetion target of organized 
labor but still managed to 
win a third term as a con- 
gressman from Missouri. He 
-later was defeated, in 1948 
while secking a fourth terra, 
In 1957, Ploeser was ap- 
pointed by the Eisenhower 
‘Administration as ambassa- 


dor to Paraguay, where he . 


was awarded. the Grand 
Cross of Paraguay by the 
government of Gen, Alfredo ! 
Stroessner, last of Latin 


Ploeser resigned the post in 
"1959, 


national committecinan from 
Missouri from 1964 to 1968. 
In 1964 there was pressure 
onhim to run for governor of 
Missouri, but he declined. 


AFTER his appointment as 
ambassador to Costa Rica 
was announced, he was 
asked what he thought the 
Nixon Administration. policy 
toward Latin America should, 
be. He said: 

“We should go in aeadlaste 


to help a country, not go in. 
and. 
all the ane -° 


like a school-teacher 
say, ‘Here are 
swers.’” 


He also had a comment on 


career diplomats, saying he 
thought that Nixon and other 
presidents were right in ap- 
pointing ambassadors from 
sources other than the For- 
cign Service. He said he felt 
that Foreign Service officials 
could Jack “decisiv eness, 

“This stems from the sys- 
tem of grading within the 
Foreign Service. Knowing 
that promotions depend ona 
written evaluation of work, 
professional diplomats hesi- 
tate to take couragcous 
stands,” he was quoted as 
saying. “This lack of courage 
in the pinch grows out of a 


lifetime of trying not to 
make a mistake,” 
WHILE Ploeser’s  philosa- 


phy is oriented more to that 
of the pragmatic and suc- 
cessful midwestern business- 
man which he is, Figueres’ 
philosaphy leans in the direc- 
tion of the eastern intellectu- 
al establishment. 

He led, in 1948, an anti- 
Communist revolution in 
Casta Rica, then became pro- 
Visional president. He was 
elected to a five-ycar term as 
constilutional president 
1953. 

Figueres, who considers 
himself a Social Democrat of 
the European variety, has al- 
ways been closely identified 


with U.S. intellectuals. of the’ 


Schlesinger - Stevensdén-Ken- 
nedy philosophy, arid at one 
time was accorded an honro- 
rary membership in the 
Americans for Democratic 
Action, His wife, the former 
Karen Olsen, is a New York- 
born sociologist. 

Figueres, 64, was inaugu- 
rated May §&, 1970, for his 
current four-year term. 

Ploeser arrived fo take up 
his duties April 18, about 
three weeks before the inau- 
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St. Louis insurance executive long active 
Republican politics, Nixon Administration 
political appointee as U.S. ambassador to 
Costa Rica in carly 1970. Post had been va- 
cant for several months and was one of last 
Latin American ambassadorial jobs filled by 
Nixon Administration after laking office. 


Ploeser, G4, served as U.S, ainbassador to 
Paraguay from 1937 to 1959 as Fisenhower 
Administration political appointee. Awarded 
Grand Cross of Paraguay by government of 
Paraguayan strongman Alfredo Stroessner. 
Resigned as ambassador in 1959. 


Entered politics in 1930 with clection to. 


Missouri State House of Representatives, 
Served four terms in U.S. Congress as repre- 
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ed in bid for fifth term in 1948 clections, 
Pressure on him to run as: GOP candidate for 
governor of Missouri in 1964 but declined. 
Republican national committeeman . from 
1964 to 1966. 

Classifics himself as political “middle- 


roader” but background reflects more con- 


servative orientation. prime target of orga- 
nized labor in 1946 election to Congress. 
Staunch opponent of Roosevelt New Deal. 
Active in immediate post-war years in anti- 
Communist activities as national chairman 
of Demolay Committee on American activi- 
ties. 

“Took up post as ambassador ta Costa 
Rica in April 1970, shortly before Jose 
(Pepe) Figueres was inaugurated as Costa 


Constitutionally elected president of 
Costa Rica who took office for third time 
May &, 1970, Had served an clected term 


froin 1953-58 and also a year as provisional | 


president in 1948-49 after leading successful 
anti-Communist revolution in his. Central 
American country, 

, First nine months of current administra- 


fion marked by opening of commercial and’ 


diplomatic relations’ with Communist bloc 
nations of Eastern Europe, making Costa 


‘Rica first Central American-nation to do so, 


Has caused concern in some military-domi- 
nated governments of the region and in con- 
servative circles within Costa Rica, 

Figueres, 64, is internationally known 


Ploeser sentative from tee 1941-1949, ana Rican president. 
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liberal democrat with philosophical ties to 
the Social Democrats of Europe. Also well 
acquainted in U.S. intellectual circles, par- 
ticularly among Kennedyites and has Icc- 
tured at Harvard and other American uni- 
versitics. Charter member, along with Puer- 


to Rico’s Luis Munoz Marin. and Venezuela’s. 


Romulo Betancourt, of Latin America’s so- 
called “democratic left.” 


Has written several books, articles and 
pamphlets on political philosophy and also 
on the aspirations of Costa Rica’s National 
Liberation Party (PLN) which he founded 
after 1948 revolution. Married to former 
Karen Olsen, a New York born sociologist. 
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Williamson 


Zone from 1948 to 1952. 


First Secretary of American Embassy in 
San Jose, Costa Rica. Recall has been asked 
by Costa Rican government for allegedly in- 
volving himself in country’s internal affairs, 
Listed as embassy political officer but com- 
monly regarded in Costa Rica as CIA chief 
of station, Due to leave country by Feb. 22, 
1971. 

Background sketchy but Forcign Service 
kegisiry lists place of birth as New York 
City on March 13, 1915. Served in U.S. Army 
from 1941 to 1948. Member of the executive 
staff of the governor of the Panama ean 


Apparently joined Foreign Service in 
1952 and was assigned to Havana’as politi- 
cal officer, remaing there for most of imme- 
diate pre-Castro period. Married to Cuban, 
Appointed as political officer to American 


. Embassy in Spain in 1960. Returned to 


Washington in 1966. Assigned to Costa Rica 
in 1968, : 


Registry says Williamson has had “pri- 
vate experience” but gives no indication, 
where or when. ‘Also identifies him as once 
an assistant manager of an electric company 
but gives no further details. 
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”“Perhaps ‘the. most eine ofall 
‘explanations so far offered of the ° 
‘origins of the Khrushchev’ 
memoirs is that whieh traces it to. 
the KGB. It has everything. There 
is the factual evidence of the meet- 
ing between staff members of 
“Time-Life” concerned with the 

‘production of the memoirs and 
. ' Victor Louis; the KGB’s “fixer” 
who has repeatedly planted Soviet 
‘material on the West. There is the 
‘KGB's sinister image, which makes 
‘it easy to blame anything under- 
- hand or mysterious that emanates 
from the Soviet Union on that bales 
ful organisation. There is, ‘finally, 
the motive, indeed a whole series 
of motives which, if not individually 
-convincing, are impressive by 
shecr weight of numbers. Also, the 
‘ people who do accept the view ‘that 
mich of the material is not genuine 


Khrushchev have .to account for, 


it’ in some way, and it is 
much easier to blame it on the 
KGBthan onthe CIA. 


The role played, by Victor Louis 
‘leaves no doubt that the KGH 
did have a part in the operation 
_but this does not mean that it 

- was responsible for the whole book. - 
_ The memoirs contain just too much 
i materia] which goes against every- 
' thing that the KGB stands for. 
: The KGB is the inner fastness of 
the Soviet police state, a huge 
organisation with tentacles stretea- 
ing into every area of Soviet life. . 
Like every bureaucracy, it has ai 
vested interest in its own self- 
preservation, which, in this case, 
means ‘also the preservation of 
Stalinist aspects of the Soviet 
system. It attracts to its ranks 
some of the most conservative and © 


- authoritarian elements of Sovict 


society, who find within it the:scops 
for indulging in Stalinist vices that 
is being gradually restricted in 
other areas of activity. Therefore 
the greatest threat they face, as 
individuals and as an institution, 
is anti-Stalinism. 

Yet whatever else may be said 
. of the Khrushchev memoirs, ne 
one could deny that the thrust 
of the book is wholly and sharply 
anti-Stalinist. .-In the words of 
Edward Crankshaw’s introduction, 
~The chief concern of the person, 
or persons, responsible for re- 
leasing these reminiscences to the 
: West--it certainly appears ta be 
one of Khrushchev’s chief concerns 
—was to counter the current 
attempts to rehabilitate Stalin.” 


The anti-Stalinist emphasis of the: 
memoirs is so obvious that it has” 
‘been’ stressed. by virtually every 
reviewer. Khrushchev’s occasional 
‘asides that pay tribute to Stalin 
do nothing to’ weaken this 
impression. They merely serve to- 
show up his own inconsistency, 
and may be presumed to have 
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been inasited by the forger in an | 
‘attempt to discredit Khrushchev ° 
and, with him, the still surviving 
members of the Soviet readership, 
for the reasons discussed in the 
. previous article. 

But if anti- Stalinism was the 

“chief concern’”’ of the people re- 
sponsible for the memoirs, it could 
not have been the KGB. Anti- 
Stalinism is certainly the chief con- 
cern of the ‘‘internal opposition’ in 
Russia, but no one has seriously 
suggested that this inchoate and. 
unorganised group of loosely con-: 
nected individuals is responsible © 
for the memoirs (and if anybody 
were to suggest it, this would again 
point to a forgery rather than to‘ 
Khrushchev). 

Anti-Stalinism is, on the other 
hand, the chief concern of the 
Western propaganda organisations ‘ 
—and that means primaril 
American organisations — whic 
seck to influence the formation of 
publie opinion in i Soviet Union 
from outside. Vast amounts of 


money. are spent on their activities, 
for reasons with which few people 
in the West would quarrel. Most of 
us recognise Stalinism as an evil, 
and we have good reason to fear. 
‘that its revival in Russia in any 
‘form, or the arrival of neo- 
Stalinism, would not only do much 
damage to the people of the Soviet 
Union but might well plunge the” 
+ world back to “the darkest days of 
the Cold War—or worse. 

In that sense, therefore, the 
Western propaganda organisations 
which use their resources to rein- 
force the anti-Stalinist tronds that 
-already exist naturally in the 
Soviet Union—and that are often 
suppressed by the KGB—are work- 
ing, ultimately, for the benefit both” 
of the Soviet people and of the 
West, in the common interest of 
both. 

This is where the,.CIA comes 
in. In so far as anti-StSititem in 
the Soviet Union is ultimately a 
factor for the maintenance of; 
peace, the CIA would sce it as one 
of its functions to foster this by 
every means available to it—and, 
sometimes, to create the means, 
when these are not available. 

Apart from the book’s broadly 
anti-Stalinist directions, perhaps 
the most consistent and emphatic’ 
political theme raised in the’ 
memoirs is that of the need for an 
open society in Russia. The, 
variations on this theme go so far 
beyond anything that Khrushchev 
could conceivably advocate without 
being accused at the same. time 
‘of wishing to overthrow the Soviet 
system as to suggest that much 
of this material must have been 
inserted by the forgers. 

It is even more:certain that the 
KGB would'not have sent out for 


‘publication in the West, Sie for re- 


transmission back to Russia, this . 


powerful demand that the Soviet 
Union should throw open its 
borders. One of the KGB’s chief 
functions is to keep the borders 
closed; .and the Sovict people 
hemmed in, on the grounds that . 
any extensive lifting of travel re- 


strictions might promote the free . 


circulation of political ideas that 
would rapidly lead to the over- 
throw of the existing system. 

The theme of open borders is 


‘developed in the book at every con- + 
ceivable opportunity, starting from ~ 


a talk with Tito, who “‘intrigued’’ 
Khrushchev with the story that 
. Yugoslavs were ‘‘free’’ to go abroad 
‘as and. when they wished, and 
ending with Khrushchev’s own bold 
proposition, when talking about . 
Eastern Europe, ‘‘You cannot herd - 


people into paradise with threats ° 
and then post soldiers at the» 


gates.” : 

Khrushchev, the man who 
authorised the building -of the 
Berlin wall:and who boasted about 
it, concedes a little too readily: 
the claim that this 
“defect”, of the system — in the 
words a Western’ propagandist 
might use—although he also says 
that it is a necessary and a tem- 
porary defect. “Unfortunately,” he 
further admits, ‘the German 
Democratic Republic— —and not only 
the GDR—has yet to reach a level 
of moral and material development 
where competition with the West 
‘is possible.” 

Not only the.GDR? To say, in 
effect, that the Soviet Union is not. 
only materially but also ‘‘morally”’ 
behind the West, as he is made to 
say, and that this is Why the 
-borders are kept closed, is some- 
thing that neither Khrushchev nor 
the KGB could be imagined as 

‘saying. The remark is, indeed, 


vaguely reminiscent ofa point he 
once made in a public speech, but 
here, as elsewhere, the forger’s 
licence appears to have greatly 
extended Khrushchev’s original 
meaning. ; 

He builds up to a crescendo, at 
the end of the book, with the ring- 
ing declaration, ‘‘It’s incredible to 
me that after 50 years of Soviet 
power, paradise should be kept 
under lock and key. 

‘“‘Let them live where they want,” 
he announces, when talking about 
the wish of Vladimir Ashkenazy, 
the pianist, to live abroad. But he 
goes further, much further: “I think 
.the time has come to give every 
Soviet citizen that choice.” 


shows a‘ 
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3 "Mi what sounds” almost Ke a 
Western parody of his own public, 


pronouncements, Ke observe 
“Capitalism is a provedcdio 
Jabouring people are condemned 
‘to slavery,” while ‘‘Our way of life 
is undoubtedly the most  pro- 
gressive in the world.” : 

’ “So why,’ he asks, ‘‘should we 
contradict ourselves? Why should: 
we build a good life for the people, 

and then keep our border bolted 
‘with seven locks? Sometimes our 
‘Soviet citizens scoff, ‘So you’re 
‘driving us to paradise with a club. . 
‘Eh? Eh?’ . : . I think it is time. 
‘to show the world that our people: 
‘care free. .... I have no doubt’ 
‘that it’s practically as well as 
theoretically feasible for us te open’ 


our borders. If it were not feasible, ' 
theh what kind of freedom would, 
-wehave?” . : 
What indeed? This is a ready-' 
-made script for Radio Liberty, if, 
not an extract from one of its: 
broadcasts to Russia. But it is not’ 
Khrushchev, and it isnot the KGB, 
_.,The memoirs dispute the political 
philosophy underlying the closed! 
society, and the very reason for 
the KGB’s existence. Thé apolo- 
gists for the Police State argue! 
that so long as there are class 
enemies in the Sovict Union, the’ 
KGB must retain an all-powerful ' 
and all-pervading presence in all 
walks of Soviet life. The memoirs 
_contemptuously dismiss this view, 
and thus-drive a final nail into the 
coffin in which the theory that the 
KGB is responsible for the memoirs 
‘Should be ldid.to rest. “We liqui- 
dated the hostile classes fifty years 
ago,” the book says, “and 
any argument that raises the 


spectre of class enemies inside the’ 


Soviet Union is for fools.” 
This anti-KGB line which 
. emerges again and again in the 
book is so persistent and so elo- 
quent that, like the anti-Stalinist 
line proper, it points to what might 
be broadly described as an ‘‘anti- 
+ regime” source of the forgery. The 
more detailed evidence pointing to 
the United States will be con- 
sidered in the next article. Here. 
it should be remarked that the 
bitter professional hostility be- 
- tween the CIA and the KGB sug- 
gests one motive for the anti-KGB 
line of the book as a whole, and for 
the seemingly small but quite 
- Sharp pinpricks against the KGB 
strewn across the memoirs. 

Thus the world is given, on the 
authority of no less a.person than 
Khrushchev, the details of a juicy 
incident in which the KGB tried to 
compromise a German. Admiral. 
“Our intelligence service obliged’ 
him with a young lovely and then 
tried to photograph him in an in- 
decent pose with her.” The story 
Is not a pretty one, but it happens 
all the time, and the KGB certainly 
would not wish everybody to be 

, reminded of it. Adding insult to 
jnjury, the memoirs explain that: 


| Caucasus. 


the KGB expected to use the 
to blackmail the 


phog_ aphs 
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service, us ‘Superiors “could 
not have cared less that he had 
been with a woman.” 

‘Every now and again there is 


‘a pat on the back for the KGB, 


but ‘so backhanded that it would 


surely have preferred to do without . 


them. Khrushchev’s own head of 
the KGB was, the memoirs re- 
peatedly say, a good man. 
Khrushchev says that he knew 
and trusted this man, who is gen- 
erally known .to have been 
responsible under Stalin for the 
deportation of millions of people, 
including whole nationalities in the 
‘“Serov is an honest 
man,”’ Says Khrushchev, in what 
may have been the forger’s un- 
conscious parody of Shakespeare. 
So are they all, honourable men 
in the KGB. Although, Khrushchev 
adds, with a final thrust to the 
heart, there may be some dubious 
things about Serov, ‘‘as there are 
about all Chekists’’—the historical 
name for the KGB’s men in which 
the organisation takes much pride. 

The memoirs also call repeatedly 
for the rehabilitation of ‘‘all’’ 
Stalin’s victims, alive or dead, thus 
going far beyond what Khrushchev’ 
was prepared to do when he might 
have had the power to do it. The 
KGB has ‘opposed such rehabili-: 
tions as have occurred, and, after 
Khrushchev’s overthrow, the con- 
servatives in the Kremlin managed 
to stop the flow of rehabilitations 
almost completely. The demand 
for rehabilitation is, in fact, an 
important part of the case for the 
liberalisation of the Soviet system 
: which is made so convincingly in 
the memoirs. — 

‘It is good, heady stuff. It is 
alot of liberals and opponents 


the system in Russia think. Tt . 


what they say, when they are sure 
that a KGB informer is not listen- 
ing. It has been seriously sug- 
gested that the KGB has ‘“‘bugged’”’ - 
the Khrushchev residence, and. 
has sold the tape recordings to 
“Life” in order. to replenish its 
hard currency reserves. That the 
Khrushchev’s home is bugged is 
only too likely. That the KGB 
would undertake a project of this 
kind to earn foreign currency is 
beyond belief. ‘ 
Compared with the vast amounts 
of foreign currency available to 
the Kremlin through legitimate 
foreign trade channels, the million 
dollars rumoured to have been 
paid for the memoirs would be of 
little consequence when compared 
with the political damage which 
the publication has done to their 
interests. ‘ 
The ‘“‘open borders’’ theme, like 
the whole anti-Stalinist argument 
of the book, is so sharply opposed 
to the Kremlin’s official policies 
that it is inconceivable that the 
Soviet leadership would have 
authorised the KGB to proceed 
with a scheme like this. Moreover, 
the general effect ‘of the book’s 
publication in the West has been 
so greatly to the detriment of the 


Soviet image in the world that the 


Kremlin would never have atlowed 
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tne planning stage. Even if it is 
assumed, for the ‘9 Of the argu- 


imaginations of some KGB psycho- 
logical warfare experts, a major. 
operation like this would have to 
be submitted to the Politburo for 
approyal. One look at the contents 
of the book would be sufficient to 
convince most’ members of the 
Politburo that this was something 
that would do great damage to the 
Soviet Union —as, indeed, it has. 

It is not just that the message 
of the memoirs goes against cur- 
rent Kremlin policies. It is, as the 
“Times’’ said in introducing its 
serialisation of the memoirs, ‘“‘an 
unwitting indictment of: the whole 
system’’—except that it is not un- 
witting, because if. the “Times” 
could see the point so could the 
writers of the memoirs, and the 
readers. The memoirs were. in- 
tended from the start for syndica- 
tion in newspapers and magazines 
throughout the world, as the flow 
of the material to ‘Life’? over a 
period of 18 months makes clear. 
The many millions of people who 
read the excerpts in such maga- 
-zines as “Life,” in “Stern” in 
Germany, and in nearly a score 
of other publications in many 
countries, will have certainly 
taken the point that the memoirs 
are an indictment of the Soviet 
system. A great many of them are 
people who would never dream of 
buying a‘book on the Soviet Union, 
and who will therefore form their 
opinion of the country and its sys- 
tem from these excerpts. 

Moreover, although the memoirs 
deal mainly with events of the 
Stalinist period, the less .sophisti- 
cated reader will be left with the 
impression that, evénif things have 
changed somewhat in Russia, they 
cannot have changed all that 
‘much, He is as unlikely to distin- 
guish between the regime of 
Khrushchev and Brezhnev as 
between the regime of Stalin and 
Lenin. To him, this will be the 


Picture of Russia then and now— 


of a leadership made up of thugs ~ 
and gangsters, always at each 
other’s throats, ruling blindly and 


‘inefficiently a nation of slaves. 


Can this be 4 picture that the 


‘Kremlin would have authorised the 


‘KGB to sell to the West? Can it 
‘be a picture that the KGB would 
sell to the West, even without the 


/Kremlin’s approval? Or can it, as 


has been argued, have been trans- 
mitted to the West by an ‘“anti- 
Stalinist faction” within the KGB? 

Even if one assumes that a 
faction like this might have been 


‘formed within the KGB its mem- . 
_bers weuld know enough about — 


their own organisation to realise 
that they could hardly expect to 


‘get away with it for lon 


s 

As for the KGB itself, the sug- 
gestion that its motive in trans- 
mitting the memoirs for publication 
abroad was somehow to discredit 
once and for all the books smuggled 
out of Russia, such as the works 
of Solzhenitsyn, and to stop in 
this way future traffic to the West, 
just does not hold water. 

No Western publisher would be 
deterred from putting out the 
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in Russia. hey ean be easily 


’ authenticated, as they have always 


. been in the past and would be in 
the future. Neither reviewers nor 
-readers in the West would think of 
‘them as being in the same cate- 
gory as the Khrushchev memoirs. 
Nor is the KGB so foolish as to 
believe that it could discredit 
“Samizdat’”’ as a whole by dis- 
ercditing the Khrushchev memoirs. 

It has also been suggested that 
what the KGB was really after was 
to discredit the Western informa- 
tion media, because it knew that 
as soon as the book was published, 
some.Western experts, who shall 
be nameless, would fall upon it 
and tear it to pieces as a forgery. 
But serious studies of this kind will 
reach only a minute fraction of the 
many millions of people who have 
read the serialisation in the popu- 
lar press, and those other millions 


- who are buying a book that has 


certainly become a best-seller. 

If the Khrushchev memoirs were 
written neither. by Khrushchev 
himself, nor by the KGB, it should 
be possible to determine their true 
origins from the contents of the 
book: If the writers of the memoirs 
had a purpose, this purpose must 
be evident from what they say. 
‘Otherwise, .the whole opcration 
would be a failure. And if it is 
‘possible to identify the purpose, 
then it should be a comparatively 
simple task for the iaquirer to 
trace his way back from this to the 
perpetrators of the forgery. 

That it is a forgery, in the sense 
that many passages cannot have 
come from Khrushchev himself, is 


_now accepted’ by some of the lead- 


ing authorities in ‘the field. Pro- 
fessor . Leonard Schapiro, the 
highly regarded author of the 
standard ‘history of the Soviet 
Communist Party, has listed in 
the “Sunday Times’’ a number of 
passages from the book, and com- 
mented, “I cannot imagine Khrush- 
chev saying this, even in private, 
Iet along for publication abroad.” 
However, he inclines to the view 
that the memoirs came to the West 
from the. KGB, and gives his 
reasons for beHeving that parts 
of them may have come from that 
source. There is perhaps no real 
difference between us, because 
also believe that parts of them 
may have come from the KGB. 
But, in trying to account for the 


. sections that could not, as I have 


tried to show, have come either 
from the. KGB or Khrushchev, I 
found it necessary to take the 
argument beyond the’ generally 
accepted view of the memoirs. 
After establishing that much of 
the material was not authentic I 
cancluded that an operation of this 
magnitude could only have been 
mounted by one of the Western 


intelligence services. At first I‘dis- - 


counted the possibility that the 
CIA nhight be involved, partly be- 
cause the CIA itself had argued 
so convincingly against this theory. 
My doubts began when one of the 
CIA's arguments turned out to 


suoeeean than it hab btdvéu 


Richard Helms, had_ personally 
, gone to “Life” magazine to plead 
for.some information about the 
provenance of the memoirs, and 
had been refused. I have no diffi- 
culty at all in accepting the view 
that ‘Life’? magazine is indepen- 
dent cnough to sustain such a 
refusal, even if the request were 
to'come from the White House. 
But my inquiries in Washington 
led me gradually to the view that, 
if Mr Richard Helms had really 
eared, he could have put a hun- 
dred men on the job, or more, and 
they would have cracked the story 
in no time at all. The best infor- 
mation I have is that no such 
‘attempt was made, and that the 
,analysis of the book ‘within “the 
CIA was regarded as a low level, 
secondary task of little real con- 
sequence. ° * - 
The story of Mr  Helms’s 
pligrimage to ‘Life’? may be true, 
for all I know, but this would not 
necessarily be inconsistent with 
the view that the CIA had been 
responsible for feeding much of the 
“Khrushchev” material to the 
magazine, in the manner outlined 
at the beginning of this series. If 
the CIA had planted the material 
on ‘‘Life’’ without any knowledge 
of this by the magazine’s editors, 
as I suggested could have 
- happened, then Mr Helms’s visit— 
or, If the story is apocryphal, then 
a visit by one of his assistants— 
could have been part of the CIA’s 
‘“cover.” It has also been sug- 
gested that ‘Life’? might indeed 
have passed some information to 
the CIA, 


useful organisation, but that it was 


agreed between the two that no- 
.ments, 


word of this should be allowed to 
leak out. The popular version of 
the Helms story may be true as 
far as it goes, but perhaps it does 
not go farenough., ° 
What I learned in Washington 
ray not be published, but I make 
no claim that it provides any sort 
of proof of the CIA’s authorship. 
It merely ‘offered certain clues 
pointing in the direction of the 
_ CIA, and it caused me to search 
more assiduously than ever jn the 
book itself for an answer to the 


main question. Cui_ bono? In, 
whose interest? For whose 
benefit? 


_ The issue of greatest importance 
in American foreign policy for some 
time past has been the war with 
Vietnam, and evidence of CIA in- 
volvement in the forgery would 
sound much more convincing if iv 
could be shown that an important 
section of the memoirs is designed 
to promote the American interest 
in this matter, In fact the section 
on Vietnam, brief as it is, sticks 
outlike asore thumb. 
“Why am I bringing this up’ 
now?” Khrushchev is made to ask. 
“Because it relates to the subject 
of what we can expect now that Ho 
Chi Minhis dead.” . 

So not only are we told that this 
was written after Ho’s death, but it 
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least a case to argue—and it so 
happens, a case which is in the 
Amcrican interest. o 

Both American diplomacy and 
propaganda have been making 
considerable exertions in. recent 
years to get across ta the Russians 
the view that a victery for Hanol 
would work to the long-term ,ad- 
vantage of China, and_ to the 
detriment of the Soviet Union. Is 
-jt a coincidence that the Victnam 
chapter in the Khrushchev book. 


is dedicated almost entirely to 
this proposition? ; : , 
The Sovict Union has been doing 
all it could to help Vietnam, the 
memoirs say, but some of the key 
positions there are held “‘by pro- 
Chinese comrades.” They, — in 
turn, have .been doing all they 
could to please China—‘‘in other 
words,’”’ Khrushchev explains, Just 
in case this is nol elear cnough, 
they have been working ‘against 
us.” ; 
This is the first section of the 
Vietnam chapter, evidently written 
before Ho’s death, as some of the 
internal evidence suggests. But the 
material has reached “Life’’ over a 
period of more than 18 months, 
and, as the editors tell us, they 
drew together diverse fragments 
from different batehes to form 
them into chapters. After Ho Chi, 
Minh's.death, the forgers saw an 
opportunity to develop the theme 
in certain directions. With his 
death, says the Khrushchev of the 
memoirs, ‘the infeetious growth 


“of pro-Chinese influence will be 


{ if only to keep qn: 
the right side of a journalistically ° 


able to spread more virulently 
thanever.. 2 
For evidence, the authors rely 


‘on reading between the lines of 


North Vielnamese state- 
which have also been 
studicd by Western observers for 


olficial 


‘elucs to Hanoi’s policies. In Ho’s 
‘testament, for instance, there is 


nothing about Russia’s ‘‘enormous 
unselfish’? help to Vietnam, the 
memoirs say. Russian resentment 
at -Hanoi’s ingratitude, as ex- 
pressed in the memoirs from the 


mouth of Khrushehev, will, when 
broadeast back’ to Russia, feed 


-the resentment which any nation 


would feel al such rank lack of 
appreciation. This is: certainly a’ 
fecling which the memoirs scek to 
foster, together with the fear of 
Chinese influence in Hanoi, thus 
suggesting the conclusion that it 
would be preferable, at least from 
the point of view of Soviet national 
interest, if sugh aid ecasecd. This 
is certainly something that would 


‘work greatly to the advantage of 


the United States. ; 

In so far as the writers are 
addressing themselves in this 
section of the book to the Soviet 


-beople, which, on.the evidence of 
‘their words, they are certainly 


doing, they are also telling them: 


‘not to believe their own press. 


Khrushchev is made to say that 
“certain. infornhation”. which has 
reached him shows that Soviet- 
Victnamesé relations are not going 
as smoothly as the Sovict press 
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continos% 


s and television claimed. J’rom thé 
outside it might scem that every- 


thing was fine, but ‘Appoved 
pro-Chinese forees” (agiam) were 


displaying “a certain unwarranted 
restraint’ towards. ‘the Sovict 
Union. The appearance of friendli- 
ness, the writers conclude, is 
probably ‘just a facade thrown 
up by the Vietnamese leadership.” . 

Moreover, the Vietnam ieader- 
ship—note the subtle transition 
from ‘‘the pro-Chinese comrades” 
to the leadership as a whole—was 
probably taking this outwardly pro- 
Soviet attitude ‘“‘even with China’s 
blessing’ in order to deceive 
Russia. Whatever the reason the 
Soviet Union is bound to lose. “I 
don’t think China will release Vict- 
nam from its paws; and pro- 
Chinese forces will remain power- 


The editors have given it. no 


sections its own, but most of 
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final chapter (together with the 
“open borders” theme which shows 
a proper appreciation of its Im- 
portance on the part of the 
compilers). As Harrison Salisbury, 
the ‘‘New York Times’’ correspon- 
dent in Moscow in the early fifties, 
remarks in his review, Khrush- 
chev’s final recommendations 
“seom to have a coherence and a 
timcliness which many passages. 
of the book do not.’’ It is a fair 


-point, and I would suggest that 


it also points to an attempt on 
the part of the authors to foist on 
“Life’ magazine an obvious sum- 
ming-up of the book’s main themes. 
But there I must part company 
with Salisbury, who says that the 


{ul in Vietnam. They will do all’ yotives “of the party and police 


they can to make Vietnam eat out 
‘of China’s hand. In other words 
there is no future in jt for Russia, 
.and it may just’ as well cut its 
losses. 

‘To support the argument, the 
memoirs maintain that Soviet rela- 
tions with Vietnam have dcteri- 
orated because of Mao Tse-tung 


‘ “and his influence on Vietnam,” 
If their authenticity is accepted 
by the Victnamese Communists, 


aceessories who permitted’. the 
matcriais to reach the West almost 
defy intelligent analysis. 


‘Khrushehev’s remarks on mili-: 
tary affairs contain the most direct 
call for a change of policy, more 
emphatic than anything appearing 
in the Vietnam section, which, 
makes most of its points indirectly. 
Beeause he is now retired, he 
says: “There is nothing I can do 
but share my experience with any- 


the stress in the mémoirs on the one who cares to listen and hope 


_ importance of Soviet aid in the 
past “is such. as‘to cause great 
’ .offence in Hanoi, which has always 
. maintained that it is winning the 
war by ‘‘self-reliance,”’ not thanks 
to outside assistance. But, says 
the book, ‘‘Victnam has had no 
choice but to rely on the Sovict 
Union. “Its military resistance 
-would be impossible “if it were not 
for the economic and material aid 
‘ provided by the Sovict Union.” 
But if this is so, why hint that 
“such aid should be terminated? 

And so the Vietnam chapter goes 
back and forth, always returning to. 
the same argument, stated or 
implied, that the war_can continue 

_ only with Soviet support, and that 
a Vietnamese victory will work to 
the ultimate advantage of China 
rather than Russia. At the end of 
the chapter there is a throw-away 
sentence calling for. the mobilisa- 
tion of all efforts to bring the 
struggle to a successful conclusion, 
but the insistent, repetitive nature 
of the earlicr argument will have 
done its work. Apologists for the 
memoirs will argue that the fact 
that its three-fold message also 
works in the American interest is 
pure coincidence. 

If the Russians are being made 
to doubt the expediency of con- 
tinued aid to Vietnam, if the ‘‘pro- 
Chinese’ comrades ‘in Vietnam 
and the ‘‘pro-Soviet’’ ones are 
being induced to intensify their 


quarrel, and if offence is being 
caused in Hanoi by the claim that 
the Victnamese Communists could 
continue the war, thanks only to 
Soviet aid, the coincidence is just 
too pointed for comfort. 


The treatment of only one other 
theme in the book is as policy- 
;oriented as the Vietnam section, 
and this also happens to be on one 
of the most important issues 
between the US ‘and raved 
Union, that of military policy. 


that somebody pays attention.” 


Who—readers of ‘‘Life’’? The only 
people in the Sovict Union who 
are in a position to do anything 
with Mr Khrushehev’s. ‘‘experi- 
ence’ are the membcrs of the 
Politburo and the — restricted 
number of people who comprise 
the policy-making clite. No one has’ 
seriously suggested that Mr 
Khrushchev would be so foolish as 
to try to influence them through, 
the pages of “‘Life,’’ or even by 
recording his remarks on a tape- 
recorder, and passing them around 
’ Moscow. He is certainly not speak- 
ing to posterity as some other. 
sections of the book make him 
out to be doing. Is it again a case 
of the forger’s right hand not know- 
ing what the left was doing? 
Certainly this blatant attempt to 
influence the Kremlin’s present 
policies.dees not fit easily into 
the framework of the book as a 
whole—although it would fit snugly 
into a CIA attempt to exploit the 
known Soviet leadership differ- 
enees on military policy, and_ to 
encourage Soviet public opinion 
_totake sides in this dispute. ; 

Khrushchev, who was always ‘in 
favour of cutting military spending, 
is now made, quite plausibly, to 
deplere “this new trend of milltary 
over-spending.": But, once again, 
the forgers add point and sub- 
stance to Khrushehev’s known 
attitudes, They make him advocate 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from all satellite ‘countries. He 
ealls repeatedly for unilateral 
Soviet disarmament, regardless of 
what the United States might do, 
in the face of the ‘‘greedy and 
self-seeking’’ men who run .the 
Sovict armed forces. Mind you, 
he is ‘‘not impugning their moral 
qualities,” but the fact remains 
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‘they cannot be -reniinded too 


often’ -that these: jitters isl 
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not by them. 


Again and again the memoirs 
profess to take part in the current 
Kremlin debate on the allocation 
of resources between military and 
civilian uses, pressing the argu- 
ment which would appeal to the 
anti-military faction in the leader- 
ship and to the anti-military sec- 
tions of public opinion in Russia. 
But because the Russian debate, 


‘which is in some ways a mirror- 


image of the American one, has 


.been restricted to a small policy- 


making clite, it would serve the 
American interest if the area of 
contention in the ‘Sovict Union 
could be widened-and the number’ 
of participants increased. 


When the writers of the memoirs 
say that they hope that ‘‘some- 


body pays attention,” they really 
“hope, that everybody will, and that 


this would help to stir up a debate 
in Russia which could make it a 
little more difficult for the Kremlin 
fo spend money on arms, as the 
American debaic has made it more 
difficult for President Nixon. The 
differenee between the Soviet andi 
the American systems in this area 
of policy-making is really quite: 
unfair on the incumbent of: the 
White House, and it is*not to be 
wondered at that the CIA would 
try to do something to bring about 
an equalisation of burdens between 
the two Governments. 


But while the book’s pressure 


for disarmament is designed for 


Soviet internal consumption, its 
insistent advocacy of chemical and 
bacteriological warfare is presum- 
ably meant to show to Western 
opinion, the lengths to which the- 
Russians, including even the 
redoubtable Khrushchev, are pre- 
pared to go. In two. widely 
separated sections of the book he 
is made -to explain that the 
necessary preparation for war 
involves the production of chemical 
and bacteriological weapons—‘“‘in 
short, all the means necessary to 
repulse an attack and to crush 


the enemy.” Lest this should appear 
too remote historically—the re- 
mark occurs in a discussion of the 
preparation for the war with Fin- 
Jand~he is made to repeat it, in a 


‘more contemporary setting, in a 


magisterial passage which begins 
with the announcement that ‘‘we 
must not lowerour guard.” 


Chemical and bacteriological 
weapons, he explains, are among 
those which it is now ‘necessary 
to have in any” eventuality.” 
Although the implication is that 
they would be used only if an 
enemy used them first, the im- 
pression that the Soviet Union might 
*be the first to use them is difficult 
to resist—as the forgers . would: 
have intended. 


He also has it in for ‘ta few of 
our influential military leaders” 
who are trying to whitewash Stalin. 
He hopes that he docs not need. 
to point to the absurdity of their 
attitude-—-which he then proecéds 
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“up “lise canaries, what with- 
-¢paulettes and fancy stripes. Who 
thehell needs them? 


Kremk iz KGB origin of the alvin 
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a responsive chord among the 
anti-military sections of public 


BY NOW THOSL GLIIClal WW ass LUl 
has given up the theory of the 


authentic, and that they were 
certainly not ‘‘authored,” in the 


opinion. But while the parts of the sapt American phrase, by the CIA. 


book on military affairs and on 
Vietnam contain the most obvious 
material in the American interest 
there are many other indications 
throughout the book which point 
inthe same direction. : 

One of the most strongly argued 
reasons for attributing the Khrush- 
chev memoirs to the KGB rather 
than to the CIA-is that the book 
contains a number of striking omis- 
sions which, it is said, are in the 
Kremlin’s interest. Nothing that is 
directly unfavourable to the 
present Soviet leaders appears in 
the memoirs: There is nothing in 
the book abott the power struggles 
of Khrushchev’s last, crowded 
-years in office, before he was.. 
thrown out by the present leader- 
ship — although he would clearly 
want to get his own back on his 
rivals, at least in his reminis- 
cences, as he does when_ he 
savagely attacks his earlier 
political enemies. Thercis virtually 

. nothing about the famous cases of 
the past, such as the Kirov murder 
of 1934, in which, as Khrushchev 

. had hinted in previous speeches, 
Stalin had secretly arranged. the 
assassination of one of his: own 
closest associates, in order to pro- 
‘vide himself with an excuse for 
plunging Russia into the bloodbath 
ofthe middle thirtics. : are 

Khrushehev, it is argued, would 
have been sure to discuss all this, . 
and much more, in his memoirs. | 
Bul the KGB, it is suggested, act- 
ing on the Kremlin’s instructions, 
would have been cqually sure to- 

excise alt this from the material 
it pasSeth-on'-to the West. This 
argument was. pressed with much 
vigour in the early stages of the 
controversy about the Khrushchev 
memoirs, when the official view in 

‘the United States — in so far as 
_it was “‘official’’ — held firmly to 
the line that both the KGB and 
the Kremlin, or -some‘ factions 
within these establishments, were 
responsible for sending. the 
poeentel to the West for publica- 
jon. 

But if the CIA was responsible 
for the final shape of the memoirs, - 
then it would obviously have had 
to think ahead to providing some 
explanation of their appearance, It 
presumably arranged for several 
possible explanations, so that, if 
the first was ‘‘blown,” it could 
retreat to the next best position. 
-It would thus have’ made sure’ 

‘that the memoirs contained none of: 

the material discussed above, in 
order that the omissions should 
suggest to students of the book 
that the KGB was indeed res- 
ponsible. The omissions might | 
appear to point to the KGB, but 
they are also perfectly consistent 

-with the view that the CIA was’ 

-engaging in the double bluff which 
has become almost second nature 
to intelligence organisations. 
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After:the appearance of the first 
article in this series, the ‘“Times” 
in London reported from Washing- 
ton that there were ‘‘snorts . of 
derision” there at the very idea 
that the CIA might have been in- 
volved. A spokesman for ‘‘Life” 
said that his. company had_no 
dealings whatsoever with the CIA 
“—aclaim which is quite consistent 
with my view that the material 
could have been fed to ‘‘Life’’ by 
‘CIA agents masquerading as 
Russians. It was also reported that 
there was some “‘hilarity’’ at the 
CIA, which, however, in line with 
long-standing policy, could make 
nocomment. : 
But there has been no attempt 
0 far to deal with the evidence 
presented in this series. The 
damage to Soviet interests done 


by the Khrushchev of the memoirs 
— even to interests which are 
patently his own — and the benefit 
which the United States might have 
expected to derive from it all, keeps 
showing up throughout the book. 
The sections on Vietnam and on 
military affairs are only the most 
concentrated expression of this. 
Khrushchev's own special interest 
in fostering Sovict relations with 
the developing countries, still an 
area of considerable compctition 
between the United States and 
Russia, is skilfully turned in the 
book against the Soviet Union. 
Every Asian reading the book will 
be infuriated by its references to. 
“Asiatic cunning,’’ which the 
authors take care to explain, every 
time they bring it into usc, so that 
no doubt should remain in the 
reader’s mind whether it was 
indeed intended as a racial slur. 

“By thisterm,”’ the memoirs say, 
“we meant the quality of a man 
who thinks one thing but says 
something else.’’ Who are the ‘‘We’’ 
who thus defined it? From the 
context, the inquiring reader will 
find that this was the view of the 
post-Stalin leadership, no less. Or, 
more than a hundred pages on, 
“Asiatic cunning” is redefined as 
“cajolery, treachery, savage 
vengeance, and deceit.”’ 

This will no dowbt help to create 
the right emotional climate for the 
discussion of Soviet aid to under- 


developed nations which, the 
memoirs argue, is+wholly dis- 
interested — and- then show, 


“repeatedly and persistently, just 


* a self-secking and designing it 
alfis, how cleverly calculated, how 
selfishly motivated. * 
“Take, for example, our policy 
towards Afghanistan,”’ the memoirs 
say. It is a fine example, showing 
how the United States was trying 
‘to establish its influence there, 
perhaps to build a military base;. 
under the guisc of aid projects. 
The Soviet Union countered with 
aid projects of its own — “drop 
in the ocean compared to the price 
we would have had to pay in order 
to counter the threat of an Ameri-: 
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policy, Khrushchev concludes, 
should be based on the practice of 


will always repa us, both 
economically and politically.” 

This is in the face of repeated 
assurances, as in the section on 
Egypt, that Soviet policy there 
was “not motivated by self-centred, 
mercantile interests’’ — followed 
in the same paragraph with the 
counter-point that ‘“‘we have 
‘already begun to reap the. fruits 
of our investments in the future of 
‘the Arab nations.” No, Sovict help 
to Egypt was based ‘‘on purely 
humanitarian, not mercenary 
concerns. Russia had no need of 
anything Egypt could produce. It 
had rice and oil of its own. But 
(a few pages on), before agreeing 
to finance the Aswan dam, the 
Soviet Government looked care- 
fully into the question ‘‘of what 
the dam would yield in the way of 
an economic as well as a political 
return on our investment.’ Also, 
“we had to make sure that the 
Egyptians could repay us in 
regular deliveries of their best 
long-fibre cotton, rice, and other 
goods.”’ © . 

The developing nations: are not 
the forgers’ only target audience. 
There is somcthing for everybody. 
The East Europeans, for instance, 
who have long resented Moscow's 
attempts to restrict their trade 
with the West, are: told of the 
Russians’ own resentment at 
Yugoslavia’s trade with the United 
States. But Khrushchev takes the 


side of the Yugoslavs, ‘‘who were 
simply taking advantage .of an op- 
portunity we would have loved to 
have had ourselves.’’ This is 


precisely what Russia’s critics in ~ 


Eastern Europe have been‘saying, 
and the: book obligingly Icts 
Khrushchev provide grist for their 
mill, in this and in a number of 
other examples. . 

Western Communist parties, 
whose demand for the rehabilita- 
tion of the Soviet leaders liquidated 
in the thirties had flagged some- 
what of. late, are given. good 
- reasons why they should resume 
their pressure. These men had not 
been rehabilitated, because ‘‘we 
didn’t want to discredit the 
fraternal (Western) ‘party rep- 
resentatives who had attended the 
open trials.’’ They then went home 
and said that the trials were fair, 
but the memoirs now say that 
“there was no evidence whatso- 
ever for condemning or even trying 
those men.’ So the logical con- 
clusion is that the fraternal parties 
ought to suggest to Moscow not to 
bother about their own feelings, 
but to go ahead with the rchabili- 
tations. The CIA would have no 
objection at all to a little more 
friction between the Western 
parties and the Kremlin. 

There is even something for the 
Chinese, who claimed that the 
Russians had stolen Vladivostok, 
the main Soviet city in the Far 
_East, from them. “It’s true,” 
Khrushchev says, just like that. 


IIe also warns his comrades that _ 


the Chinese ‘reform — slogans 
circulating in Russia, which he 
denounced so often in his public 


“house prese ’ to other 
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conhinves 


was a mistake to think that the 


ged of those eas Eat 


also concedes, in effect, the claim 


of the Chinese that the Russian 


attitude to them is akin to fascism.. 


“We are being nationalistic when 
we let oursclves believe that one 
Nation has special rights and 
superioritics over other nations. 
That's how nazism started, There- 
fore, we must realise that the 
Chinese are our brothers.’’ Strange 
words, if they came from Khrusti 
chev — but not at all strange if 


.they came from somebody whe 


* wanted to provide a little ammuni- ° 
_ tion for the Chinese. Re 


The Chinese as well as all other 


. critics of the Soviet party, in East 


and West, could not have put it 
bettcr themselves, The party over 
which Khrushchev presided for so 
many years contains “many 
people without principle, lickspittle 
functionaries, and petty career- 
ists.”’ All too often, a party card 
represents nothing more “than its 
bearer’s hope of finding a com- 
fortable niche.’’ Not, of course, that 
there wasn’t some of this in the 
early years — “but to nowhere 
near the samc extent.”’ 

Yes, the early idealism has gone, 
while many of today’s attitudes 
have a touch of ‘‘bourgeois petti- 
ness.’’ In those days, no one would 
have permitted himself “so much 
as a single thought about having 
his own dacha’’ — and this is 
Khrushchev speaking, who had 
several until. quite recently. Or is 
it somebody else, who wants to 
remind the Soviet people about the 
comfortable lives of: privileged 
olficials? ; 

It is not just individual members, 
but the party. philosophy as a 
whole that is rotten. To achieve 
its goals, it was sometimes neces- 
sary to ‘sacrifice moral principles”’. 
— an ‘admission, that no Com- 
munist politician would make, any 
more than would a Western politi-. 
cian. Khrushchev is made to 
illustrate this: proposition. with a 
large number of examples. My 
favourite is the incident which 
describes how Ho Chi Minh told 
‘China that the Vietnamese Com- 
munists could no longer resist the 
French pressure in 1954, and had 
decided to retreat to the Chinese 
border. He also asked China to 
move its troops into Vietnam, but 
the Chinese, the memoirs say, 
were not keen. Khrushchev did not 
think that was right. ‘There is no 
reason why you should tell Ho Chi 
Minh that you will refuse to help 
him if his troops retreat to your 
border... . Why don’t you just tell 
him a white lie? Let the Viet- 
namese believe that you'll help 
them if necessary, and this will be 
a source of inspiration for the Viet- 
namese partisans.’’ The Chinese 
agreed to do just that —- so the 
story goes. : 

This incident has got everything. 
li.shows just how weak the North 

Vietnamese were when all the 

world thought that they were win- 

ning (at the time of their victory at 

Dien Bien Phu) — which carries an 

important message today. It shows 

that they cannot y 

closest allies —- if tha 


tne! ‘Rought nothing of a “wile” 


one 


Now who would want to make all 
these points? Or who would want 
to announce to the world that it 
was the Russians who had started 
the war with Finland, and the 
‘ North Koreans who had started 

the war with the South,. and not the 

other way round, as the Com- 
-“munists have always maintained? 

Not Khrushchev, surely, but those 

who want to show the world just 

how aggressive the Communists 
_ have always becn. 
A great deal of what the book 
“says is true, but this is quite ir- 
relevant ‘to the question of its 
authenticity. Much of it has been 
said publicly by Khrushchev him- 
self, and it would be possible to 
quote chapter and verse for a great 
many of the statements attributed 
to him in the book -- although in 
most cases thy have been subtly 
altered, or put into a context which 
produces an. altogether different 
impression from that which he in- 


tended. Other Khrushchev state- 


ments are taken from Western 
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1s no such consensus in the 
. academic community, and the 
> S€paration between the two 


sections of expert opinion suggests 

- that American attitudes in relation 
to the Soviet Union are not formed 
on the basis of sufficiently solid 
study. ae 


This is not to say that I claim to 
have proved to the hilt my case 
* that the CIA is responsible for the 
‘final shape of the Khrushchev 
memoirs. This is, by its nature, 
unprovable -- unless I could also 
claim to have been there when 
the deed was done. But I do claim 
that the evidence I have produced, 
Shows, at the: very least, that 
there must be grave doubts about 
Khrushchev’s authorship and the 
KGB’s complicity. It is for those 
who maintain that the book is 
* genuine to prove that it is 80, in 
“the face of these questions. They 
cannot be brushed aside, as ‘‘Life’’ 
has done. 


When I produced in 1965 the 
analysis which showed that the 


interviews with him -- as, for “uthorship of the ‘“Penkovsky 
instance, the dramatic story of the Papers,” the memoirs of the highly 
-confrontation between Soviet and Successful Western spy in Russia, 
American tanks at the Berlin wall, Could also be traced to the CIA, it 
which is recounted in Pierre Was said that I had done a dis- 
Salinger’s book, ‘‘With Kennedy.” Service to the Western’ cause. The 
Still others come from the famous Soviet press and radio used my. 
Khrushchev television interview @rticles to show just how shame- 
with NBC, which was.much longer [¢88 and underhand the CIA’s 
than what was actually broadcast, 9Peralions were. There is enough 
“Life” has denied that any of material in the present series to 
the material came from the NBC show that the KGB’s operations 
recording. But I have obtained a are no better — although the 
transcript, from one of the people Soviet press will know how to select 
who handled the NBC tapes as for publication only the material 


received from Moscow, which 
shows that many passages in it 
are virtually identical with’ pas- 
sages inthe book. 

The voice-prints which, ‘‘Live’”’ 
Says, prove that the taped 
material is genuinely Khrush- 
chevian have convinced some 
people of. its authenticity — but 
how muceh of the book does this 
account for? In answer to the 
challenge in my first article that 
the Russian text of the whole book 
should be made available for 
inspection, ‘‘Life’’ said that it was 
bound by contract not to reveal the 
source of the memoirs. I have no 
doubt that this is so, but why 
should this prevent a study of the 
text? Certainly an ihternational 
committee of scholars could devise 
a whole series of methods for com- 
puter and other technical analysis 
of the text without compromising 
the safety of the people in Russia 
who, ‘“‘Life’’ claims, would be en- 
dangered if the text was released 
for inspection. 


‘Life’? maintains, according to 


which supports its own argument. 


In fact, I do not regard myself as 
a CIA-baiter, and I know enough 
of the agency’s work to have the’ 
highest respect for the scholarly 
standards and impartial quest 
after truth which informs the work 
of its*analysts. There is a nec- 
essary place, intoday’s world, even 
for CIA’s “Department of Dirty 
Tricks.”? So long as its opposite 
number operates around the world 
from Russia, the United States 
must maintain its own equivalent. 
How. to dismantle these organisa- 
tions is a problem only a little less 
complex than that of disarmament. 


. But, just as you don’t shoot at 
your own side in war, so intelli- 
gence agencies should confine their 
“dirty work”’ to the territory of the - 
adversary. To foist on the Western 
world a book like- the Khrushchev 
memoirs is to interfere with the 
free flow of accurate information 
which the people of the Western 
countries must have to form their 
political opinions. Intelligence 


the “Sunday Times,” that not a operations of this kind can damage 
single reviewer in the United. the democratic process, and it is 
States has cast doubt on the the function of a free press to 
authenticity of the memoirs. produce the evidence which points 
Perhaps it has been mis-reported, to such interference — even if, in 
{or I know of several who have doing so, il should appear to be 
done so. helping the Kremlin. 


It is truce, however, that there is 
a consensus in the American press 
and among Government experts 
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Chinese are — and that Khrush- 
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erry Howe Ransom'ts book The | Intelligence Establishment is a revised 


edition of the monograph also written ‘by hin entitled Centra L intelligence 


and National: Security, which was published back in 1958. Studying “the 
problom of the organization and activity of the intelligence apparatus over 
the course of many years, the author sets out significant eee nl whose 

authenticity does not evoke doubts “in American critics although the facts 
and, especially, the figures are.given with great care and are accompanied 
by a mumber of reservations. 


The present state of the intelligence establishment is presented in 
the book against the background of American intelligences seve lerteay) 
beginning with the times preceding, Leiiad War ‘II, when such miserly éans 
were allocated to maintaining U.S. military attaches abroad that ie 

‘weli-to-do people consented to this work, and only after Pearl Harbor and 
the U.S. entry into World Wer II was an independent intelligence organization 
-~ the Office of Strategic Services -- created in Washington. 


At present the U.S. intelligence establishment, which was lifted up 
on the crest of the "Cold War," has grown and spread into a mighty complex 
exerting a substantial influence upon the U.S. foreign policy course. Four 
billion dollars are allocated to intelligence annually. More than 100,000 
people are engaged in the organizations of the "intelligence cormunity.! 
Formally entered in this "community" are: the Central Intelligence Agency 
(GIA), the intelligerice- services of the Defense Depayti ment, the State ; 
Department, the Atomic Energy Cormaission, and the Federal ‘Bureau of Investigas 
tion (FBI). The U.S. Information Agency and the Agency for International : 
Development cooperate with them, but without formal representation in the 
interdepartmental organs. Such "think tanks"! as the Institute for Defense 
Analysis and the Rand Corporation, which is linked with the U.S. Air Force, 
vork in intelligence outside the "community.! In addition, the majority of 
U. S. departments, independently of their regular functions, have created 
their ova intelligence apparatus under this” or that dasignation. 
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Modern and advanced equipment from electronic deciphering machines to 
spy satellites equipped with modern apparatus which makes it possible to 
photograph objects on the ground with an exceptional degree of detail and to 


return the exposed film’to given points, has been provided for the’ intelligence 
‘establishment. : yes” : 


All this activity is coordinated and directed by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. From the time of its inception in 1947, this organiza- 
tion has acquired a sharp anti-Soviet and anti-Communist trend. (In H. 
Ransom!s expression, the "Truman Doctrine was the mother of the CIA.) The 
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CIA is most RP Oye eens «or its contemporary state to A. Dulles who for 10 
years occupied leeding. posts in it. Today, about 15,000 people work at CIA i 
headquarters not far froin Washington, in the stall town of Langley, Virginia, 
The political power of this organization supplied a basis for Senator Richard 
Russell, main chief of American intelligence in Cengress, to state that the 
position of the CIA director is second only to the post of U.S. President 
in terms of its significance. ; 


There are good grounds. for such an assertion. The CIA, seemingly. 
_subordinated to the National Security Council, in fact works under the 
President's leadership. The CIA regularly furnishes the President and other 
leading officials of the country with summarized materials which are corn- 
sidered when important political decisions are being taken. In some, American 
embassies there are more CIA agents than members of the Foreign Service, and 
for this reason the residencies of the CIA are usually more expensive than 
the embassy itself. ‘The CIA does not only operate abroad, but also inside. 
the country, infiltrating its agents into the universities, trade ‘unions, 
welfare funds, and other organizations. The Director of the CIA is virtually 
possessed of unlimited financial possibilities. H. Ransom writes: "In the 
yeers of its existence, the CIA has Spent billions of dollars on ends not 
ordained by Congress" (p 86). 2% 


. 
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. The main.directorate of military intelligence created in 1961 belongs’ 
-to the most important components of the "intelligence community." Up till 
then the relatively smell intelligence establishments of individual arms of. 
the military could aot Seriously compete with the CIA, The creation of a 
Central Intelligence apparatus subordinated. to the Chiefs of Staffs 

committee signified still one move powerful. manmber of the "community."' There 
are 7,000 people in the main directorate of military intelligence and the 
annual budget is 72 million dollars, 


In the same system of the Defense Department yet another semiautonomous 
-and highly secret giant -~- the National Security Agency -- is working. Its 
budget amounts to about one billion Gollars and it has a staff of 150,000 
people. Besides headquarters and establishnents deployed at Fort Meade, 
halfwey between Washington and Baitimore, the agency has branches in Japan 

and the FRG. The main task of this organization is the interception and 
decoding of ciphered telegrams of virtually all the countries of the world 
(the interception and processing of broadcast transmissions are entrusted 

to the CIA), as well as insuring the security of U.S. ciphered correspondence: 
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i 2 The State Department does not occupy the dast place in the intelligence 


establishment system,- The number of its intelligence and research directorate 
is about 350 people, but; as Ranson shows, "the majority of personnel in the 
“state department are Eulfilling intelligence,functions to soine degree or 
other" (p 138). , Aro 3 


From day to day the U.S. intelligence kitchen reboils tons of 
materiels, turning them into sheets of war communiques and other summarized 
documents. Secret service data amount to only 20 percent of the intelligence 
obtained; and the rest dre based on an analysis of open materials, 

Today's American intelligence does not only rely upon classic 
espionage but also upon the analytical work of specialists in the field of 
social and naturel sciences, engineers and teshnicians, and former college 
professors. Much research is prepared within the walls of the universities 
under contrects with the intelligence organizations. 
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and nqutrél countries, ard under the constent observation of America 
intelligencé. Documents which are used as the’ foundation or qeeees and 
forsign policy planning ara prepared on the basis of individual services! 
reports. National intelligence surveys maintain data, which is constantly 
be eing renewed, on every country, beginning with the state of the roads, 
bridges, and reservoirs, and ending with a forecast of its political — 
development. Since 1948, when the publication of inteliigenca surveys was 
begun, theit overall volume has exceeded the volume of the Enc yo" snedia 
Britannica 10 times. Generalized summaries are dispatched to epproximately 
4O “Jeading U.S. officials daily, and every morning a spetial summary is. 
alao prepared "for the President's eyes only.” 


A very limited circle of people also receive a "Black Book". from the 
National Security Agency which contains a transcript.,of overheard conversa- 
tions and deciphered secret correspondence. : 


The documents of the series Naticnal Intelligence Estimates, 
wnich are presented to the President and the National Security Council, 
exert the most direct influence upon U.S. military and fereign policy. -It 


is considered that the agreed opinion of all elements of the U.S. intelligence 


establishment is expounded in the National Inrelligence Estimates. Documents 


of a different character come in-here: from brief operational information on 


-individual issues to the annual summaries of intelligence data on this or 


that topical theme. In crisis situations, express issues of the National 
cabs Piieence Estimates, ere prepared in the course of a few hours. 


H. Ransom remarks that in the years of its existence, the CIA: has 
not only efficiently worked out a system for compiling documents, but also 
methods for maintaining constant nervous tension in the highest governnent 
circles -- tension which makes it necessary to witness the indefatigable 
vigilénce of the intelligence community," which is "standing watch over 
naticnal’ security." National Security Council meetings start with the CIA 
Director's. report which contains the latest information that has to do with 
the day's agenda. : = 7 


From all that has been said, itis possitle to form an opinion “about 
the agreed work and cooperation in the U.S. "intelligence community." In 
H. Ransom's book, however, many examples are adduced which prove the opposite, 
Back at the time Cee Pearl Harbor, when American intelligence was in an 
embryonic state, there existed interdepartmental rivalry, by virtue of which 
important information could not be reported as a united whole. In 1949, 
soon after the formation of centralized intelligence, the tunsatisfactory 
relations" between the CIA on the one hand and military intelligence, the 
FBI, and the Atomic: Energy Commission on the other, became more complex. 
Serfoua disagreements exist between the CIA and the State Department which 
cannot reconcile itself to the fact that, in the final analysis, the leader- 
snip of all the secret operations abroad is not ertrusted to it. Duplication 
in the work remains one of the main problems of American intelligence. In 
the words of the author, it often “happens that the actions of the main 
directorate for military intelligence and the National Sec rity-Agency are 
not agreed, and likewise, the actions of the CIA and these organizations. 


In the Department of Defense system there exists dpscsukene with the 
centralization of the establishment on the part of the intelligence 
administrations of the branches. of the armed forces which have lost their 
independence. Ore of the reasons for creating the main directorate for- 
military intelligence was the aspiration to obtain a more objective appraisal 
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of appropriations for indiv 
presenting overstated appra 
(budgeteering). However, as Ransom shows, "budgetéering" is used as. 
formerly, not only by intelligence Leaders, In particular, the Secretary 
of Defense, Laird, resorted to the "intimidation technique" in 1969, 
achieving allocations Zor the safeguard ABM system. 


H. Ransoia does not come out against the "intelligence community," 
although at times "the terrible potential" of American intelligence in. 
resolving the'fates,of the world does frighten him. In his book he comes 
out for improving the intelligence apparatus, beginning with the CIA. 


He Ransom is primarily fighting’ for the return of the CIA to its 
nization of the Federal Government," 


& 
constitutional functions. "Not on =e ct 
he writes, "has interpreted i L ly defined functions with such Lightness 
as.the CIA has done! Cp 82 é onsultative and coordination 
organ on intellizence iss under the National Security Council, the CIA, 
‘eccording to the definition of she New York Times, has become an Lmortant 
instrument of American policy and « main compoxent of the American acdministra~ 
tion. It does not stop at any methods.’ The overthrow of foreign governments 
and their replacement by n ones, the creation, training, and support of 
military and militia forma ons, the creation of fictitious airlines, the 
construction of radio stations, subsidizing university research centers, and 
further dirty operations of all kinds are the province of the GIA aktiy- 
operations which in H. Ransom's opinion only undermine the CIA's prestige. 


O bf 


: .Furthemnore, H. Ranson opposes the virtual absence of control over _ 
the CIA by Congress where only a few membars of secret subcomnittees on the | 
CIA of congressional committees on appropriations and the armed services 

are somewhat informed. During the years.1947-1967 more than 200 resolutions 
demanding stricter surveillénce of the intelligence apparatus's activity 
have been put forward for the Senate's examination, (A still greater number 
of simtlar draft resolucions were prepared by the House of Representatives.) 
Adoption of the resolutions fell through as a result oF nassive opposition 
from the most influential Senators and ‘Congressmen (M. Mansfield, E. Dirksen, 
R, Russell, G. Ford, and others). 
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In 1956 Eisenhower appointed the President's Consultative Council on 
issues of the intelligence establishment abroad. “Its fiest chairman, Killian, 
became the President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It is 

of interest that.to date the institute has already been receiving a CIA grant 
for five years to finance its center's work on international research. 
Subsequent chairmen of this "public" commission were the retired generals 

Hall and faylor, also the future Defense Secretary C. Clifford. As H. Ransom 
notes, the Johnson and Nixon administrations did not attach great importance. 
to the question of control over the CiA. ee 


: He Rarisom's book The intelligence Esteéblishuent is furnished with a 
refererice apparatus and a selected bibliography. The several plans, official 
materials, and texts of specches by CIA leaders featured in the appendix 
provide documentary support for the book's individua’. propositions. We draw 
the reader's attention to one of the plans. ” : 
pian 
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_ Noting that the present organ mivation of the, U. S. intelligence apparatus 
has radically changed the espe of adopting unified Rational decisions and, 
erhaps "tthe very charecter of our constitutional system! (p 7), H. Ransom 
proposes conducting geean! eles changes to séparate the eollecrin of 


« a 


intelligence material from the maxing of political decisions. 


It is, however, fitting that the author himself does not have much’ 
faith in improving tne U.S. intelligence nachine, and.this is obvious in p 
many specific examples adduced ta the book. On the other hand, the factual 
material contained in it concerning the organ nization and activity of the U.S. 
intelligence establismne or interest insofar as it, among other things, 
¢ 


3 
‘makes it possidie to become-better acquainted with the fbrcus which influence 


the making of political decisions in the United States and the methods they 
use for this. 
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The catia memoirs, says 
an introductory nole at the begin-. 
ning of the book, can be taken as 
“a deliberate and’ revealing 
exercise in self-rehabilitation.” It 
is more reveading than the trans- 
lator-cditor, who made this remark,' 
ever suspected, for it points 
directly to the forgers’ method of 
operation. 

The greatest contradiction in 
Khrushchev as a man and a politi- 
cian was the courage he had 
shown in de-throning the ghost of 
Stalin, and thé faithful service he 
‘had rendered during his life-time: 
Khrushchev has often tried to ¢ex- 
plain this contr adiction, in public 
and in private, by saying that he 
did not really know what was 
goingonunder Stalin. . 

If the memoirs could show this 
claim to be the nonsense it was, 
they would serve .to discredit 
Khrushchev. and his ,associates 
who-still rule the Sovict Union 
from the’ Kremlin. But to make 
Khrushchev admit in the book that 
she had Known the truth about 
Stalin all along would not have 
-been in .character. The forgers 
therefore had-1o usc a melttiod 
familiar from the’ practice of sub- 
sliminal advertising. Every now 
‘and again, therefore, they would 
‘flash the message br icfly on the 
book’s broad canvas which—so far 
. asits surface meaning went — con- 

stituted in the words of the intro- 
’ ductory note ‘the most devastat- 
ing and authoritative case for 
de-Stalinisation ever made.” 

In faet, Khrushchev’s ‘secret 
speech” in 1956 made out a far 
more devastating.case, and he 
emerged from it politically un- 
scathed— indeed, far more powerlul 
thanhe had ever been. 

However, as Edward Crankshaw. 
says in his introduction to the 
memoirs, ‘‘Khrushchev does not 
emerge very well from these 

pages”—although Mr Crankshaw 
believes that by Soviet Govern- 
ment standards he docs not 
-emerge all that badly either. ‘“The 
really damaging admissions,” he. 
says, ‘‘are the unconscious ones.” 


Or were they, perhaps, put in by : 


. the forgers, to make their point, 
and to ensure that Khrushchev 
should not emerge well from the 
book? It is difficult to believe 
that Khrushchev, who was so con- 
cerned to show at every oppor- 
tunity that he had no part in 


Stalin’s crimes, or knowledge of - 


them, should repeatedly adimit the 
contrary— even ‘‘unconsciously”’ — 
in the memoirs. He was too much 
.of a political animal to allow him- 
Eself to make such errors— especially 
in a book intended ‘as an exercise 
in “self-rchabilitation.”’ 

Stalin, he is made to say in ae 
memoirs, used. henchmen 
destroy honest men 
knew} 

; sclf stood above it all 
ror consumed its own 


. Khrushchev 


‘to Yezhov, 


roy 
ectly well, "Approved F 
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executors.” Stalin's police chiefs 
followed one another into 
limbo—‘“‘when one band of thugs 
got too embroiled in the terror he 
simply replaced it with another.”’ 
First there was Yagoda who 
Jaunched the terror in the middle 
thirties, then, Khrushchev recalls, 


Yezhov, the Mailed Fist, then 
Beria. ‘ 
So far, so good—it is what one 


would expect ‘Khrushchev to say. 
Elsewhere in the book, however, 
the subliminal messaye is flashed 
briefly, tellingly. ‘'T “had always 
liked Yagoda. Personally, I saw 
nothing anti-party in his be- 
haviour.’’ So much for the man 
responsible for some of the show 
trials of the thirties, which, as 
makes clear else- 
where in the book, were a put-up 
job. As for the Mailed Fist. who 
was responsible for the mass terror 
for. the millions who perished in 
pri isons and in Siberia, Khrushchev 
says, “I certainly had no objection 
he was_ diligent ond 
reliable. . . . I would frequently 
make progress reports to Yezhov." 
Self-rehabilitation? Unconscious 
admissions? : 

The authors of the memoirs make 
sure that this side of Khrushchev 
is shown at all stages of his career. 
When he was stage-managing a 
Moscow party conference at the 
height of the purge, in 1937, “a 
good Communist and a good com- 

rade,’ very popular with the parti- 
cipants, was put up for office. But 
Khrushchev got a message from 
the secret police: ‘‘Do ever. ything 
you can to bring that man dow n. 
He . blandly states that ‘‘we 
obeyed,” and the next night the 
comrade was arrested. 

Later, when he became Stalin’s 
viceroy in the Ukraine, one of 
Khrushchev’s own deputies, a 
Kiev party secretary named Kos- 
tenko was arrested. 
honest, simple person,’’ but he 
made the usual confession, incrimi- 

nating a great many innocent 
people. Khrushchev urged the 
secret police ‘‘not to have him 
executed until we have a chance 
to check out his accusations,”’ but 
he was shot all the same, after 
implicating his own successor. 
Khrushehev’s only comment in the 
book is this: ‘‘When I heard that 
Kostenko had tried to implicate 
him, Iwas furious.’ 

Odd admissions, these from a 
man who repeatedly claims in the 
book that he knew nothing of what, 
was going on. 


His repeated protestations of: 


loyalty to Stalin in his lifetime; 


and his constant reminders of how . 


much Stalin ‘liked’ him and 
“trusted”. him—there are dozens 
in the book--do not sit at all well 
with the anti-Stalinist theme: of 
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bring out the forger 's real purpose. 
Stalin often invited him to dinner 


the. 


“He was an 


ENGLAND 
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“or to share “his vacations, 
what an ordeal it was.” Khrush- 
chev had to show, “outwardly,"’ 
a friendly attitude to his master— 
“but putting up with the ordeal 
had its rewards and advantages.”’. 
There were always conversations © 
going on in Stalin’s ¢ircle ‘‘which’ 
you could use profitably, and from 


’ which you could draw useful con- 


clusions for your ownpurposes. 

This testimony, scattered 
throughout the book, that Khrush- 
chev was a man off dubious per- 
sonal morals, in faet an unmiti- 
gated blackguard, is as unlikely 
to have comic from lkis own mouth 
as the other, politically damaging, 
evidence cited ecarticr. The two 


_ Streams of evidence come together 


in an incident which, as Edward 
Crankshaw says in an explanatory 
note, ‘leaves a panticularly nasty 
taste.’ 

At the 1952 party congress 
Khrushchev .delivered what was 
obviously the met important 
specch of his political.career up to 
that time—a report Of the party 
statutes. Alter he nrade the speech, 
he says in the memeitrs, ‘‘T fell ill,” 
and he stayed in bed “for a fow 
days” while the bate on his 
report continued. He was looked 
after by an elderly doctor who, 
Khrushchev says he already knew 
at the time, was on the list of 
Stalin's victims whowerc to figure 
in the ‘doctors’ plat” against the 
lives of Soviet leaders. 

Khrushchev was ‘tormented’ 
by the thought that tthe kindly old 
man, “whose concern for my 
health J ‘found s@ touching,” 


would not be spared by Stalin — 
but, he says, he cawld do nothing 
about it: 

There is only one thing wrong 
with this story. ‘‘Pravda’”’ records 
that Khrushchev delivered his 
speech on a Monday morning, that 
the debate on it coatinued for the 
rest of that day andi until Tuesday 
evening, whereupax he declined 
“the last word,” as Soviet lcaders 
often do on similar occasions. He 
was there on both days, present 
throughout the mest --important 
public’ function ef his political 
career so far, and iit is inconceiv-" 
able that he could lave confused 
this with some other eccasion. But 
if the dates are wawng, the whole 


. involved ‘story cofapses, for the 


political point of if is that ‘the 
“doctors’ plot’? was: hatched by 
Stalin much earlier than had been 
previously admittedl. The forgers’ . 
implied point abowt Khrushchev’s 


-moral turpitude is also lost in the 


quicksands. It is Hike a house of 
ecards that falls dwn when one 
cardis removed. 
The “Leningradease” is another 
such house of cards—but politic- 
ally and historicatky more import- 


sume 
between the pretewders to his 
throne. Stalin had.a mamber of the 


“but 
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combined 


party leaders involved in ie ewes 
shot, while others 

prison or sent to Siberia. ie was 
never in on the case myself,” says 
Khrushchev offhandedily, “‘but I 
admit that ] may*have signed Ube 
sentencing order.’”’ Stalin would- 
normally put his name on the’ 
‘paper first, and then pass it around 
the table. ‘‘We would put our sig- 
natures on it even without looking 
atit,’’ says Khrushchev. 

Perhaps so. But, as Khrushchev 
also explains, “I never saw the 
indictments in thé Leningrad 
case,’”’ and the whole case remains 
as much of a mystery to him as it 
is to Western sludents. Yet after 
he became the party’s First Secre- 
tary, he could have ‘easily called 
for the papers in the cese— sand, 
indeed, would certainly have ‘dane 
so, for the Leningrad affair re- 
mained a political issue in the 
leadership well into his tenure of 
office. : 

The political clues presented here . 
are, ifanything, more important in 
establishing Khrushchcv’s non-, 
authorship of the memoirs than the 
errors of fact listed in the previous ! 
article. What we are discussing here’ 
are the brieks and mortar of his 
political career — things which 
were so important to him that he 
could neither mistake nor forget 
them,‘and without which the whole 
structure must collapse. He is made 


. to say for instance, that “TI read 


wd 


‘Pravda’ 


as soon as it started 
coming out regularly. in 1915," 
although he would certainly know, 


‘from the obligatory study of party 


history on which every party mem- 
ber of his generation spent a great 
deal of time, that ‘Pravda’? was 
launched in 1912 — as its mast- 
head has prominently proclaimed 
for many years. Not only did it not 
start appearing regularly in 1915, 
but it was banned by the wartime 
censorship during 1914-17. 

The same politically unlikely 
pattern of ‘‘forgetfulness”’ shows up 
in the secLions of the memoirs deal- 


ing with more recent events. He 


discusses Marshal Konev’s role in 
the suppression of the Hungarian 
rising of 1956, although the part 
he ascribes to the marshal was 


really played by General Batov. 
This is not just a case of mistaken 

names, for he refers to Konev’s 
function as cofimnaneer-nechicl of 
the Warsaw Pact forces in sup- 
‘pressing the rising, while in fact 
the Warsaw Pact organisation 
played no role in it, because the 
operation was car ried out by 
Soviet troops. 

More recently, the two major 
international Communist — con- 
ferences in 1957 and 1960 were 
bedevilled by the question of 
Yugoslavia’s atlendance. The fact 
that there was no Yugoslav rep- 
resentative there in 1960 was one 
of the major political issues of the 


time — yet Khrushchev is made to 


say that the Yugoslavs were present 


- onbothoceasions. 


Khrushchev ascribes his survival 


during the Stalin terror to the liking: 


which Nadezhda, Stalin’s wife, con- 
ceived for him when both were at 
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was vecause of her 
trusted. me.” .This — intimacy. 
deepened when- Khrushchev 
became First Party Secretary for 
Moscow, and started going 
regularly to Stalin's for family 
dinners. Stalin and Nadezhda were’ 
always host and hostess.”’ 

When it was pointed out to “Life” 


that Stalin 


that Nadezhda had died several 


years before Khrushchev became 
First Secretary, they explained that 
bis description as such in the book 
was a translation crror. The Russian 
original really said that he went 
to the Stalin dinners when he 

“wor kedi in the Moscow Party com- 
mittee.’ 

But this does not really dispose of 
the difficulty, for other cireumstan- 
tial details about the ‘‘family din- 
ners,”’ especially the presence of 
other members of th the family at the 
were described to me by 
Stalin’s daughter Svetlana as “‘im- 
possible.” 

Would Khrushchev, so proud of 
his political skills, really have 
ascribed his survival to his friend- 
ship with Nadezhda — when he 
knew that many of her other friends 
and relations were killed by Stalin 
after her suicide? An old man re- 
collecting his past might make a 
mistake about the dates of dinner 
parties, but not about the reasons 
for his longevity. 

Throughout the book Khrushchev 
displays his distrust for Beria, 


‘whom he feared like the plague. He 


had to be particularly careful lest 
he allowed himself to be provoked 
into making anti-Stalinist remarks 
in Beria’s presence (although he 
repeatedly insists that he was loyal 
to Stalin): Beria, the book says, 
probably wanted to provoke him 
into making such remarks, in order 
to denounce him then as ‘‘an 
enemy of the people.’ Yet clse-« 
where in the book Khrushchev 
describes how he confided his 
criticism of Stalin to Beria. It is an 
inconsistency that could have, and 
probably would have, cost him his 
life. 

The book is full of such political 
inconsistencies. These are not 
errors that he could have afforded 
to make, and they are not errors 
that a consummate politician, as 
Khrushchev certainly was, would 
describe himself as making. If. 
Khrushchev had been the fool and. 
the knave that he is shown to be 
in these memoirs, he might have 
written this book. But he was not 
—and he didn’t write it. 

© Victor Zorza, 1971 
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VICTOR ZORZA has deduced that the Khrushchev memoirs now 


published in the Wes 
Central Intelligence 


his reasons for thinking they are not by Khrush 


<are not genuine and that the American ; 
Agency hae had a hand in them. Here he gives 


chev: next week 


he explains how he thinks the CIA was involved. 
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‘and would ruin what remainea ot 


; Sar . --- ' ! The “American publisher of their careers and even their 

_. The Khrushchev ‘memoirs, which have ee “Khrushchev Remembers” de- eee a 4 an 
_ described as the publishing sensation of the decade, clares in an introductory note that “i, Motives they mig nt 
“are more than ‘that There is a great deal of the book “is made up of material tye st ,wishing to — publish 
j emanating from various sources irushcnev’s memoirs, they 


evidence to suggest that they are the publishing» 


“hoax. of the century. They do not come from 


Khrushchev, nor, as has often becn asserted, from 
the ‘disinformation department” of the KGB in 
Moscow—although both Khrushchev and the KGB 


-had something to do with them. On this occasion, 


however, the Kremlin’s ‘‘Departrnent D,” as it is 
familiarly known in the trade, seems to have had 
the cooperation of its American counterpart, the 
“department of dirty tricks” in the Central Intelli- 


. gence Agency, which looks’ like being responsible 


for the final product. 
The evidence for this view which it has taken 


‘. Me more than a month to collect, will certainly 


be disputed. The reader will have to make up his 
own mind on the facts presented in this scrices.’ I 
spoke to Svetlana Stalin (now Mrs Wesley Peters) 
in Arizona, and to Milovan Djilas, the former 
Yugoslav leader, in Belgrade. I have questioned 
the Russian pianist Vladimir Ashkenazy, who has 
now made his home in Iceland, about the refer- 
ences to his activities which appear in the book. 
But above all else, I have been checking the facts 
-in every accessible source — trom the war archives 
captured by the Germans, to old copies of ‘‘Pravda.”’ 
There are literally hundreds of errors of fact, of 
time, and of place in the book—but the publishers 
. claim that these prove nothing. Mr Ralph Graves, 
-the managing editor of “Life” magazine, which 


_ obtained -the material and then syndicated it 


throughout the world, says that Mr Khrushchev 
_is “‘remombering at a fairly advanced age, and I 
‘think it is perfectly natural for him to misplace 
some dates, places, chronology.” 


at various times and in various 
circumstances.”’ But he is “con- 
vinced_ beyond any doubt, and 
has taken pains to confirm, that 
this is an authentic record of 
Nikita Khrushchev’s words.” : 
. These are not memoirs, the 
publisher insists, but “reminis- 
cences.”’ However, for the sake of 
convenience, I will follow the 
usage which has been generally 
adopted and will refer to them as 
memoirs. 

Spokesmen for “Life,” and the 
small group of men directly con- 
cerned in arranging the publica- 
tion, refuse to state on record any 
fact concerning the provenance of 
the material. However, they have 
spoken off the record both to offi- 
cials and to journalists of repute 
‘in the United States, which makes 
it possible. to build up a ecompo- 
site picture of the claims they 
make for the book’s origins. 

It is claimed that the material 
came in the first place from mem- 
bers of the Khrushchev family — 
his daughter Rada, her husband 
Alexey Adzhubey, the former edi- 
tor of ‘Izvestia’’ who, after the fall 
of Khrushchev, was given an in- 
significant journalistic post with a 
picture magazine, and another 
son-in-law, Lev Petrov, also a 


journalist, who died some months 


ago. -. : : 

The. story is difficult to credit, 
because these members of the 
Khrushchev family would have 
enough experience of international 
affairs to realise that their role 
could not remain secret for fong— 


would not trust their lives to 
“Life.” And, as the disclosure of 
their names in the American 
press shows, they would have 
been right. Even though ‘‘Life’’ 
might now deny, for the record, 
that they had played any role in 
the matter, their names have been 
published ‘and the KGB would 
certainly follow up any such clue 
with the utmost thoroughness and 
would find out anything there is 
to find out—as they would have 


known in advance, 


The theory widely held in Ameri- 
can official quarters—which deny- 


_ that the. CIA could possibly. have 


had anything to do with it—is that, 
whatever the origins of the 
material might be, at some stage 
the KGB got in on the act. The 
date quoted most often is late 
August when Victor Louis, the 
KGB’s_ international journalistic 
“ixer,” travelled from Moscow 
to Copenhagen for a week’s meet- 
ing with staff members of ‘“Time- 

ife.”’ . 

At the same time, however, it 
is claimed that the “Khrushchev”’ 
material had been reaching “‘Life’’ 
in dribs and drabs for something 
like 18 months, during which the 
work of editing and .translation 
was proceeding apace. Indecd, 
some American officials profess 
to believe that the Moscow pur- 
veyors of the material intended it 
to be published in the West in 
time for the twenty-fourth party 
Congress in March, since post- 
poncd to March this year, 

The theory behind this is that 

t 
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party Congress. The intention, It 
is argued, was to create a pretext 
for raising Stalinism as an issue 
at the party Congress, and to 
use the resulting debate as a 
rallying ery for  anti-Stalinist 
elements as Khrushchev did with 
his ‘“‘secret speech” on Stalin’s 
crimes in 1956. 

Wowever, an alternative ex- 
planation is also possible. The 
CIA has never ceased looking for 
ways to repeat its most success- 
ful operation of all time—the pub- 
lication of Khrushchev’s ‘“‘secret 
specch.” It obtained the text 
soon after he had delivered the 
speech to a secret session of the 
twenticth Congress. The United - 
States published it lo the world. 

Khrushchev had intended it as 
the beginning of a controlled pro- 
cess of de-Stalinisation. The de- 
tails of it were being read out only 
to sclect. party audiences in 
Russia and in Eastern Europe. 
But the release of the text by the 
CIA, and its broadcasting back to 
the Communist countries, began a 
process of dissension and disinte- 
gration ‘within the Communist 
camp which is still continuing to- 


ay. : 
It caused the first rumblings be- 
{tween Moscow and Peking, which 
’ were to grow into the fierce Sino- 
Soviet conflict of later years. It 


"+ prought about the Polish riots 
>. which led to a change-over from 


- the Stalinist to | the’ initially 
liberal Gomulka regime. It was the 
“main cause of the Hungarian 
revolt. It made Western Commun- 
ist partics throw off the Krem- 
lin’stutelage.  . 

The perpetrators of the present 
Khrushchev hoax appear to hope 
for great things from it, to judge 
from comments often heard in 
Washington. Claiming that-it is a 
genuine article, some officials 
draw attention to the impact that . 
it has already had in the West, | 
and to reports which they are 
getting about its impact in the 
Communist world. 

The Voice of America has so 
far confined itself.to broadcasting 
commentaries on it rather than 
the text, in order perhaps to give 
no grounds for undue suspicion, 
but these need be no less effec- 
tive as propaganda. Radio Liberty, 
the Amcrican-sponsored radio 
station in Munich which broadcasts 
to the Soviet Union, has also been 
_making hay while the sun shines. 
* “In the course of the most exten- 
- give discussions with Government 
officials in Washington about the . 
authenticity of the “memoirs, 
using all ‘the evidence I had 
amassed, I was able to shake the 
seli-assurance of only a few men 
with a more sceptical cast of mind. 

With a few notable exceptions 
the State Department — has 
swallowed the CIA explanation of 
the memoirs hook, line, and sinker 

--and in the prevailing state of 

opinion in Washington these ex- 

ceptional men would hardly care 
to be identified. Indeed, a secret 
meeting held last. week at the 


murinur of doubt as to. their 
authenticity. 

The ‘men who, as I know from 
personal conversation, have 
scrious doubts, did not voice them. 
And those who have no doubts 
were able to argue afterwards 
that the memoirs must be genuine, 
because the CIA would surely not 
try to deccive so high-powered a 
meeting. a 

Nor would it in the ordinary 
course of things. But if the CIA 
had been able to persuade Mr 
Nixon and his closest advisers 
that the publication of the 
“memoirs” would yield huge poli- 
tical dividends, the agency would 


have been authorised to kéep all: 


word of the operation confined to 
the smallest circle at the highest 
level—as happened, for instance, 


in the CIA-sponsored invasion of | 


Cuba. 


It is also argued in Washington 


that the CIA’s own Soviet affairs 
analysts know no more of the 
memoirs than do other Soviet 
experts outside the agency, and 
that this shows that the CIA’s 
hands are clean. That the analysts 
indeed know nothing I am absolu- 
tely sure. They are people whom I 
have met repeatedly over the 
years, and with whom I have 
argued about interpretations of 
Soviet events in an atmosphere of 
give and take, of unforced intcllec- 
tual inquiry directed at getting at. 
the truth. . 


During the long discussions I had 
with them recently in Washington 
about the Khrushchev memoirs 
they would have been sure to have 
given something away, if only by 
an unguarded change of expres- 
sion or by an inflection of -the 
voice. Their superiors would have 
known of this potential ‘security 
risk” in discussions among ex- 
perts, and would have kept all 
knowledge of any such operation 
from the analysts. 

It is argued, however, that the 
analysts would need to know the 
truth, if only because failure to 
know it would adversely affect 
their analyses of Soviet policy. 
Against this it may be said that 
the contents of the Khrushchev 
memoirs have no direct bearing on 
Soviet policymaking, since they 
are supposed to come from a man 
who was thrown out of the Krem- 
lin more than five years ago, and 
has no chance, on any reading of 
Soviet politics, of returning to the 
leadership. 


Perhaps the most _ persistent 
question put to me in Washington 
was this: supposing, for the sake of 
argument, that a Western intelli-’ 
gence organisation was behind the 
Khrushchev memoirs. How would 
the operation have been carricd 
out? ; 

One possible scenario, as the 
intelligence jargon has it, would 
begin with an attempt by the KGB 
to plant a version of the Khrush- 
chev memoirs on ‘‘Life’’? maga- 
zine. The first approach, which is 


State Departmenfpproved Fur Baleass Obs cel Ae 


some of the most ilustrious and 


come from some member of the 
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memoirs would not bear any rela- 
tion to what was finally published 
in ‘‘Life.”’ : 

The KGB has engaged in a simi- 
lar operation once before, when 
it made available to NBC, the 
American television network, a 
filmed interview with Mr Khrush- 
chev, who recollected his years of 

_ power and glory in the countr 
“Dacha” to which he had retired. 

The interview, shown through- 
out the world in 1967 made a de- 
tailed and impressive case for 
Russia’s foreign policy, especially 
as it related to Cuba, and argued 
persuasively against American 
foreign policies. NBC, however, 
used only about an hour of a 
recording lasting several hours. 

There was some chagrin at the 
time in American intelligence 

_ quarters that the Kremlin should 
have found a loophole in Western 
mass media through which it 
could reach a vast world public, 

‘over the heads of the Western 
Governments, with a cleverly con- 
ceived propaganda message. 

That the interview was the first 
step in a KGB operation designed 
to gain free acecss to Western 
mass media was made clear by 
the role played in the affair by 
Victor Louis, who was the princi- 
pal contact mah and ‘‘fixer’’ on 
the Soviet side. Soon after the 
broadcast the KGB sought to ex- 
ploit the breakthrough by trying to 
plant on NBC- a long interview 
programme with Svetlana Stalin’s 
children, tailored in such way as 
to denounce and defame their 
mother for her escape to the West. 

The agent, again, was Victor 
Louis—but NBC declined the 
offer. The -KGB’s presumed 
attempt *to plant Khrushchev’s 
memoirs on ‘‘Life’’ might have 
been a more ambitious replay of 
the NBC operation. The material 
it would have offered to “Life” 
would, presumably, have becn as 
favourable to the Soviet case, and 
as unfavourable to the West’s, as 
the television interview. 


American officials claim to have - 


had no knowledge of the Khrush- 
chev memoirs until their forth- 
coming publication was announced 
by “Life’’ in November. In spite 
of repeated assurances to_ this 
effect, I do not accept this claim. 

Certainly the officials who spoke 

to me made. it in good faith. But 

I believe that cither “Life” would 
have informed the- CIA at the 
highest level of what was afoot 
very early, or that the CIA 
would have found out what was 
goingon. 

Thereafter the CIA counterplay, 
designed to “punish” the KGB, 
to deter it from launching similar 
operations in the future, and also 
to win for the United States a 
significant propaganda victory 
would have gradually begun to 
unfold. 

The CIA would certainly not 
have told ‘Life’ what it was up to. 
Phe agency does not trust journal- 
, '54160499RG0 0000900046 
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the operation, it 


experienced diplomatic and CIA xprushchev family circle, acting Would then insert its own agents 
for the KGB, which would account !®to the chain, and would feed to 


* 


“Tife’ appropriately doctorea . 
“Whrusheneviana” that made the 


tks memoirs as a whole cold have. 


never ha: ned,” she answered. 
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Secure the larger American pur- 
pose outlined earlier, 

“Life’’ would’ thus have been 
taken in, unknowingly, first by the 
KGB and then by the CIA. Ameri- 
can agents who knew the details 
of the KGB operation could, for 
instance, have represented them- 
selves to ‘Life’ as members of an 
“anti-Stalinist. faction” within the 
KGB. . . ; 

It has been claimed by the 
“Times,” which serialised. the 
Khrushchev memoirs in Britain, 
that those interested in restoring 
his image, and in defeating recur- 
ring attempts to rehabilitate 
Stalin, ‘‘can be found within the 
‘ranks of the KGB.” The security 
police, the Times” argued, was _ 
attracting increasing numbers of 
highly intelligent and cultivated 
Russians who found in its ranks a 
freedom, ‘‘sometimes for good,” 
denied to the great mass of their . 


_ compatriots. There were a num- 


“Khrushchev material to “Life,” 


“tand they would say that-they had 


cowed 


ber of cogent reasons why “highly 
placed rnmembers -of this elite 
might consider it a good idea to 
let Mr Khrushchev have his say.”’ 

This, one presumes, could have 
been the argument which the CIA 
agents, masquerading as_ the 
KGB's anti-Stalinists, could have 
presented to ‘“Life.’’ They would 
have said that they knew that the 
KGB had already begun supplying 


“much better stuff to: offer—sensa- 
tional anti-Stalinist material, not 
the dull life story with. an admix- 
ture of official propaganda which 
had been-provided by the “‘legiti- 
mate’ KG} representatives. 

It is widely known that the 
mémoirs are a scissors and paste 
job. The translator-editor, Mr , 
Strobe -Talbot, says that the 
original material was ‘‘quite dis- 
‘organised,’’ and that he had to 
take “certain liberties with the 
structure,” drawing together ‘‘di- 
verse fragments’? into chapters. 

An originally genuine Khrush- 

‘chev contribution, if there was 
one, could have been supple- 
‘mented by a KGB contribution 
which would in turn have been im- 
proved upon by a CIA offering, 
and the diverse fragments might 
then have been made up into 
chapters. 
“If the initiative for the whole 
operation had been the CIA’s the 
-Kremlin might have reasonably 
taken umbrage. But there was 
indubitably a KGB role, as_ is 
evident from Victor Louis's Copen- 
-hagen meeting with ‘‘Time-Life 
“representatives. 

it, therefore, this was a, KGB 
move that was ‘trumped by the 
.CIA, the Sovict Government can 
‘hardly fecl wronged—and it may 
‘have learned the lesson that 
- games like this are not worth play- 


-Ing, because it stands to lose 
much more than it can gain. 
-- The elaborate argument’ pre- 


sented here depends to a_con- 
siderable extent on the evidence 
. 1 bring forward: in following 


ing them as the. only possible 
sources, present the evidence 
pointing to the United States. 


The principal publishers of the 


Khrushchev memoirs, the Time- 


Life organisation, take refuge 


behind a cloak of silenee from’: 


those who challenge the book’s 
authenticily. They are prepared to 


' Say nothing for-the record, except 


to reiterate their unshakeable con- 
fidence that ‘the genuineness as 
well as the significance of these 
reminiscences speak for them- 
selves.’”’ They donot. , 

Privately, some of the people 
directly concerned with the pub- 
lication of the “Life” series have 
gone so far as’ to dismiss even 
the testimony of Svetlana Stalin, 
one of the few pecple now in the 
West who is in a position to prove 
that the inaccuracies cannot be 
due to  Khrushchev’s failing 
memory. 


’ The “New York Times’’ tele- 


- phoned her in Arizona, where she 


‘ 


now lives as Mrs Wesley Peters, 
and read out to her some passages 


in the book. Questioned about a: 


dramatic incident concerning her- 
self at Stalin’s new year party in 
1952, she said that in fact she was 
not even at the party. She was 


celebrating the new year with her: 


own friends elsewhere. 

“Aha,” said the man from “Life” 
when I taxed him with this, “but 
she didn’t deny the incident itself,’’ 
It might indeed have happened at 
some other time, and the error in 
the date would not then be of any 
‘great importance. I therefore tried 
to check this with Svetlana, but, 
after the first interview with the 
“New York Times,” she had re- 
fused to have any further dealings 
with the press on the matter. 
When I finally managed to per- 
suade her to‘discuss the subject 
again, she allowed me to read out 
ihe ‘passages {oi the book to 
her—she refuses to read the book 
herself—and then she commented 
on them. 


The circumstantial account of 


the party relates how Stalin and 
his Potitburo cronies—Mikoyan, 
Voroshilov, Bulganin, and Khrush- 
chev himself—were dancing by 
themselves when Svetlana arrived. 
She was so tired that she hardly 
moved while dancing, but Stalin— 
who had mace her join in—insisted 
that she must carry on. She 
stopped, leaned her shoulder 
against the wall, and Stalin and 
Khrushchev went over to her, 
Stalin continued pressing her. “I 


haye already danced, papa, I’m’ 


tired,” she pleaded. Now the real 
drama began: ‘With that, Stalin 
grabbed her by the forelock of her 
hair with his fist, and pulled. I 
could sec her face turning red and 
tears welling up in her eyes. I felt: 
so sorry for Svetlana. He pulled 
harder, and dragged her back to 
the dance floor.” 

I put to Svetlana the- argument 
by “Life” that she had only denied 
her presence at that particular 
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a 


tion of why the circumstantial des- 
cription of the party was untrue, 
Stalin and his associates often sang 
at their parties, after they had 
“had some drink, but they never 


te 


danced. There were never any: 


women at their parties, and they 
would not dance by themselves, 
not even folk dances, Nor, incident- 
ally did she dance by herself, 
either. 

She gave many more such details 
which show that this and a whole 
Series of other passages in the 
book could not be true. It has been 
argued that Khrushchev is an in- 
vetcrate liar, and that he might 
simply have invented many of the 
incidents he describes. But ‘why 
would Khrushchev invent .a story 
to show that when Stalin travelled. 
from’ the Kremlin to his’ “dacha” 
- outside Moscow, Stalin himself 

worked out a different route every 

time on a street plan of the city, 

9 thwart. possible attempts on his 

ife? 

Svetlana said that Stalin always 

. went by ‘‘the route,” a heavily 
guarded series of.streets. The 

security system activated all the 


traffic lights the moment Stalin’s - 


’ bullet-proof car left the Kremlin, 
and the police constantly made 
special checks along the route, 


sion, did not see much of Stalin 
in his last. years, and that the 
system must have changed by 
-then. Svetlana countered that she 
did see him from time to time,. 
until a few months before his 
death, and that she Knows that 
the system remained in use. 
Svetlana madeit absolutely clear- 
that she .was not interested in 
entering into polemics about the 
book's accuracy with Khrushchev, 
‘or with anybody else—such as the 
GB—who might be behind it. Sha 
had now built herself a new life, 
she was ‘completely alienated” 
from her Soviet past, she was not. 
interested either in: the Soviet 
Union or in its leaders. She wished 
to have nothing further to do with 
‘it all, and she hoped that those 
reading the account of my con- 
versation with her would under- 
Stand ‘that she was not in any: 
’ Way personally involved, : 


The man from “Life” said that. 
“Svetlana horself admite that sha 


hasn’t read the book, so she can- 
not judge.” But my conversation 
with her, lasting nearly three 
hours, gave her an opportunity to 
consider the relevant facts and to 
judge them. 

Many of the incidents in the 


’ book are closely related to her own 


published account of her life with 
* Stalin. Indeed, the presumed forger 


‘ appears to have derived some of 


his basic material from Svetlana’s 

book—and from many other books 

- published in the West—and to have 
.thenembroideredonit. —. 

The memoirs say that the death 

of Andrey Zhdanov, Stalin’s heir 

apparent, was hastened in 1948 


The man from “Life’’ countered ~ 
that Svetlana, on her own admis-,. 
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drinking.’”’ Stalin had to shout at 
him to make him stop drinking, 
Now this is something that Svel- 
lana could speak of from her direct 
experience, for she was at the time 
married to Zhdanov’s son, and, 
thus a member—though'’a some- 
what reluctant one—of the family. 

“This alone,” she continued, 
“shows that tae man who wrote 
the book really didn't know much.” 
Zhdanov's heart condition was such 
that he was allowed'no’ drink. He 
was not ‘a drinking type,’”’ he had 
sulfered from several heart attacks, 
he had been ill for a long time, and 
“everybody” in the Kremlin circle 
knew all about it. 

Svetlana provided a number of 
other telling examples which show 
not simply that the writer of the’ 
memoirs was a liar, but that he. 
‘did not know the things which 
Khrushchev, in his position, would. 
have known—and could not con- 
ceivably have forgotten, : 

The notes which accompany the 
memoirs say ‘that, apart from 
small” discrepancies, ~“sveuana 
herself confirms Khrushchev’s 
account.”’ They repeatedly invoke 
the authority of her own book, 
which was published long before 
the memoirs, and which can hardly 

* be taken as ‘confirmation’ of the 
* authenticity of the mernoirs. But 
if her authority is held in such 
-high regard by the nublishers, 
‘should ihey not also accept her 
refutation? 
-- The evidence of living witnesses 
is reinforced by Milovan Diilas, 
the deposed Yugoslav leader, 
whose own book, ‘Conversations 
with Stalin,” also appears to have 
provided the forger with a good 
deal of source material. '“Khrush- 
chev’’- recounts an elaborate anec- 
dote, nearly a. page long, which 
Djilas is supposed to have told 
-him during a visit to Kiev. It is 
a story about a dog, a cow, and 
an ass, and it is all about elec- 
.tions to Parliament. It concludes 
with the ass complaining that 
“i “they wanted to elect me. to 
“Parliament—I barely got away.” 
’ The punch-line comes at the end 
when Tito, who was also in the 
company, looked “sternly” at 
Djilas and demanded: “Are you 
.,.trying to tell us by your fable that 
“we elect asses to Parliament?” 

‘Mr Djilas, however, tells me that 
he knows no such story. He does 
know a story about a dog. a 
cow, and an ass, which he Says 
was very popular in: Yugoslavia 
at the time—but it concerns the 
manner in which people used to 
flee abroad from pre-Communist 
Yugoslavia, and has nothing to do 
with’ elections. Moreover; when 
he met Khrushchev in Kiev (which 
he describes in his book), in March, 
1945, there had as yet been no 

', Communist clectionsin Yugoslavia. 
‘ Therefore, he adds, Tito could not 


have made the remark. attributed 


tohim. . =; 
Viadimir Ashkenazy, the Rus- 
sian pianist who has had a tussle 


his permit to travel at 


igures mM ook. “It gives me 
special pleasure when I turn on 
the radio and hear it announced 
that Ashkenazy has come - to 
Moscow to give a concert,” says 
the writer of the memoirs. Mr 
Ashkenazy assures me that he has 
not been back to the Sevict Union 
since his quarrel with the Govern- 
ment in 1963, although he has 
heard that recordings of his per- 
formances are sometimes played 
on Moscow Radio—oncée or twice 
a year perhaps, 

The Ashkenazy remark in the 
memoirs might, perhaps, point 
either way, but the evidence of the 
other living witnesses shows the 
mendacity of many of the stories 
in the memoirs. If Khrushchev 
intended his book to serve as a 
monument to his own nobility, and 
as a lesson to future gencrations 
—a.point repeatedly made in the 
book—would he have told so many 
lies which any historical researcher 
could show up? 

But if the inaccuracies are 
neither deliberate lies, nor due to 
a failing memory—and some of the 


examples quoted here can have 


been neither—then how does one 
explainit all? 

The study of political forgeries 
published over the past 160 years 
or so shows one thing above all 
others. Every forger is bound to 
Maxe some serious slips which 
will lead to questions about his 
product. The forgers of the Khrush- 
chev memoirs would have been 
sure to have made at least as 
careful astudy of political forgeries 
as I have, and to have come to 
the same conclusions, 

They therefore know that they 
were bound to make at least some 
mistakes which would cause the 
authenticity of the memoirs to be 
challenged, To avert the challenge, 
they would have inserted a large 
number of ‘‘deliberaté errors” into 
the book, which would make it 
possible to argue plausibly that 
Khrushchev’s memory had begun 
to fail. And which would also 
account for the forgers’ own errors, 
when these were discovered by 
researchers. 

However large the team of 
forgers may have been, it would 
have been Physically impossible 
for them to check every single 
“fact” they had put into: the book. 
They had to invent at least some 
“original material’ to add to what 
they had garnered from other 
books. That was the risky part of 
the exercise. 

It is known to students of the 
period, for instance, that, during 
the war, Stalin did not usually 
sign operational orders with his 
own name, but used the pseudonym 
Vasilyev. A forger would therefore 
feel it safe to say, as Khrushchev 
is made to say, that during the: 
first part of the war when things 
were going badly, “Stalin's 
Signature never appeared on a 
single document or order,” and 
that -this continued even after the 
Germans had been. driven back 


But the war aiciives captured 
by the Germans show that this is 
not true. The forgers might have 
been unable to do all the necessary 
research in:the archives and in 
the history books, but Khrushchev 
himself, who was the second in 
command of important sections of 
the front during the best part of 
"the war, would certainly have seen 

Stalin’s moreimportant orders. 

The archives contain documents 
signed by Stalin at the time of 
the first war disasters, and during 
the period of major failures later 
on, as well as when the tide of 
war had turned. One cannot escape 
the fact that Khrushchev could 

. hot have failed to know all this— 
and he could not have forgotten 
it, unless his brain had gone soft. 
‘But if his memory had failed to 
that extent, he could hardly have 
written, dictated, or otherwise 
participated in the compilation of 
his memoirs, which contain a great 
deal of other quite accurate 
material, __ 

Another category of error which 
Khrushchev could not conceivably 
have committed is shown by the 
example of General Golikov, deputy 
commander of the Stalingrad front 
when Khrushchev was the com- 
missar there. A detailed account of 
the general's fear and cowardice, 
with a description of how “a look 
of terror came over Golikov’s face,” 
ends with him being relieved of his 
command indisgrace. : 

In fact, as Khrushchev would 
have known, Golikov emerged from 
Stalingrad with an enhanced repu- 
tation, and.was given the command 
of the Voronezh front. Moreover, 
this man whom Khrushchev is 
shown to despise and to distrust 
Was appointed in 1958 as the 
head of the army’s main political 
administration, that is, as Khrush- 
chev’s, watchdog over the military 
at a time when there was consider- 
able friction between him and the 
generals. 

Khrushchev, then at the height 
of his power, would hardly have 
appointed a man of whom he 

thought -so badly to a post on 
which his own political control of 
the army depended, i 

Khrushchev says in the memoirs 
that Russia lost a million men in 
the war with Finland, while the 
estimate of the Finnish general 
staff put the number of Russian 
dead at about 250,000. Even if 
the Finns had under-estimated the 
figure—which is unlikely —the num- 
ber given by Khrushchey is a 
gross over-estimate, popularly 
believed in the Soviet Union at 
the time. A Russian refugee now 
in the West who might have lent 
a hand in the writing of the 
memoirs could put a figure like 
this into the book. But Khrushchev, 
a member of the Politburo at the 
We would know better than 

1a I . * 

The pattern. of error in the 
memoirs, established in this article, 
must be based for reasons of 
Space on only a few examples, 
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which occur in the book. There ‘ 

is only one way in which the 

historical evidence ’could be, dis- 

puted. The publishers must release . 

the full original Russian text of 

the book. : 

“Life’’ has repeatedly said to 
inquirers—including myself—that 
the text cannot and will not be 
released. Its spokesmen argue 
that this ‘“‘might endanger some 
- people” in Russia. But if a study . 
of the text shows that’ it was’ 
written or dictated by Khrushchev, 
jt could endanger only him—and 
he can hardly be endangered more 
. than he has been by the publica- 
tion of the English version. If a 
study of the text does lead to 
“other people,” as ‘Life’? main- 
tains, then it would prove that 
Khrushchevisnotthe author. ~ 

But the text must be released 
now. When I challenged, more 
than five years ago, the authenti- 
city of the ‘“‘Penkovsky papers’ 
—the memoirs of the Soviet spy 
whose parentage I also traced to 
the CIA—much of the evidence 
was similar to that I have pre- 
sented in the present case, In 
reply to my challenge that they 
should produce the Russian 
original, the publishers formally 
declared—in ‘‘Life’’ magazine in 
. 1967, a's it happens—that it would 
_ be published next spring. Several 
~ springs have gone by, and nothing 
- has happened. 

Fine words butter, no parsnips. 
.,-This is too serious a business for 
‘promises that might not be ful- 
filled. The Russian text must be 
_released now. All the paper must 
be subjected to chemical and 
. microscopic examination to show 
- that it comes -from Russia. All 
.tape recordings in the possession 
of the publishers must be sub- 
jected to a voice-print test, which 
“Life” claims has already been 
“done privately. Well-established -. 
computer techniques must be used: 
’ to establish that the word pattern 
is truly Khrushchev’s own. The 
typescript must be studied to - 
show whether it was produced on 
“a typewriter manufactured in 
Russia, : ; 

There are many other tests, 
highly technical and reliable, 
which could put the authenticity 
of the memoirs beyond doubt. md ; aa 
- Unless the text is made available 
—to an independent committee of 
international scholars—awkward 
,questions must continue to be 
:asked, and the suspicions which 
‘point to the CIA must continue 
ta be voieed. : 
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if speaking ina ft 
is his familiar earthy self, flailing 
at Stalin and paying eft old parly 
again justifying his 
brashest, most dangerous 
manoeuvres,  precuing himself 
over Eisenhower, Dulles, that 
sov-of-a-hitch Nixon,” Mao (“not 
a madman”) and Malenkov, warm 
but a mite condescending on J.1.K. 
and RICK., tendentiously revising 


history to burnish his image and, 
finally, like a great Russian 


patriarch, calling upon this coui- 
trymen to create a new and better 
society, a freer more pleasant com- 
munity of men under, of course, 
what he calls the, banner of 
Marxism-Leninism. ae 

At the same time Khrushchev 
unconsciously portrays as few 
before him the tedium, banality, 
posk-lust of the Kremlin 
system, the horror of the Stalin 
years, the abasement of Soviet 
morals by the gangster ethics of 
Gtali’s police... (“Better I do it 
than have it done: to me.”) 

Sometimes, he_ reveals, L 
passed around to be signed by the 
Polithuro verdicts on their 
closest associates. But sometimes: 
not. The procedure was so .castlal 
that to this day Khrushchev 
cannot quite remember whether 
ho signed the death warrant of his 
brilliant associate, N. A. Voznesen- 
sky. ‘That's what was reant by 
‘collective sentencing,’ ” he adds. 

But this is not a memoir_in the 
conventional sense, Tndeed, 
Khrushchev probably has never 
put his thoughts down in writing. 

Wo are dealing here with a cor 
pus which begad as an. ineheas 
jumble. of rambling family-taped - 
conversations, ‘These raw notes 
(often confused and inaccurate) 
been censored, patched,, 
excised, patted, twisted, distorted, 
‘and strained through 4 ‘variety of 
 oditings ? which probably began 
avith Khrushchev himself and ais 
immediate entourage, indluding nis. 
son-indaw and ox-Izvestiya: editor 
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police Establishinent waich finally 
seams to have authorised the 
chameleonlike police — literary 
agent, Victor Louis, to convey the 
package, con:plete with a marvel- 
lous album of faraily snapshots, to 
the West. a : 

There the publishers, with the 
not always unecring aid of edward 
Crankshaw, have transformed this 
bundle into a fascinating document 
which, if devoid of spectacular 
revelation and notably questionable 
in antecedents, at least gives us a 
Mogarthian picture of Russian lite 
at the top under. Stalin, under 
Khrushchev, and as it is today. 

Khrushchev seams to have com- 
menced his tapings (judging fror 
fragmentary internal evidence) in 
1965 or 1968, a year or two.after 
his fall from power and at a time 
when an energetic and ambitious 
man might still hope for some kind 
of a political comeback, The latest 
segments-were dictated toward the 
end’ of 1969 or.early 1970 (this can 
be established by his references to 


Stalin events after the death of Uo Chi-. 


minh in the euttunn of 1¢69, and to 
Fidel Castro’s 1970 sugar-cane 
quota of 10 million tons), that is, at 
‘a time when Khrushchev could not. 


hope for a return to power 
but cold ‘still try, perhaps, to 
illuminate his reputation, — en- 


courage any persisting JChrushehev- 
ites, pay back enemics and lay 
soine guidelines for the future, 


Tf dhese wera Khrushenev’s 
motives, those of the party and 


police accessories who. permitted 
the materials to reach the West 
almost dafy intelligent analysis. 

A case can be mare that someone 
(Politburo member? Warring police 
bigwigs?) is using Khrusnchev as a 
weapon against the neo-Stalinist 
regime of Brezhnev-Kosygin- 
Podgorny., Ov, alternatively, that: 
someone is trying finally to dis- 
eredit Knrushchey and his liberalis- 
ing philosophy by deliberately 
planting this package in the West. 


Two items are surely bound_to ciples; 
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Aforinidable document, a valuable histori 


chief (“an honest, incorruptible, 
reliable comrade despite his mis- 


takes”) who was dismissed in 1958, 


and a gratuitous tribute to the 
recently deceased General Penkov- 
sky (“General Penkovsky is still 
alive and well..I wish him one 
hundred years of  Jife - and 
happiness”), Penkovsky was the 
great-uncle of Oleg Penkovsky, the 


Soviet agent whose exposure as an- 


extremely high-level conduit to 
Western intelligence caused ‘an 
cnormeous scandal in Soviet Govern- 
ment and police circles. |. 

At the same time Khrushchev 
makes savage condemmations not 
only of Staliu’s police aides like 
Yagoda, Yezbov and Beria but of a 
coterie of police-polttical figures 
prominent in the Red Army, such 
as Kulik, Mexhlis, Shehadenko and 
iJarshal P. I. Golikov, long the 
head of the Red Army’s “ Political 
Administration,” and whom 
Khrushehey described as erying in 
a paroxysm of fear at the heient 
of the Stalingrad battle: “ Stafin. 
grad is doomed! Don’t leave me 
behind!” < 

Without entirely ruling out other 
possibilities, I think it fair to say 
that I do not regard Khrushchev 
Remembers as a fake. But 
Khreushchev's last tapes have been 
tampered with almost beyond 
reconstruction, 
ful, of course, if the publishers 
would release for ‘inspection their 


original Russian text, with its con. 


fusions, bumbling vagaries and all. 
Nonetheless, Khrushchey 
Remerhbers is on its own special 
terms a.formidable document, a 
valuable testanient in the history 
of Russian Communism, Nothing 
demonstrates as does this work 
the shabby fate of the Russian 
Reyolution, : 
Compared to the cartier pelemi- 
cal crifiques of Trotsky and others 
in opposition this is just page after 


page of hackstairs kitchen gossip. 
Not a single discussion of prin- 
not one adgsaee that the 
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played any real role in debate, dis- 
cussion or decision in Stalin’s day 
or even down to the present. 
.. As Khrushchev describes it, he 
‘and his comrades in their nightly 
“sessions at Stalin’s” used to 
gather-in the “big .roeniy bath- 
room” aud over the pissoirs and 
the lavabos discuss “ what the con- 
sequences of the session” (some- 
times fatal to one or two of those 
present) night be. When Stalin 
fell out with his cronies, he for- 
‘ bade them te go to the movies in 
his private Kremlin screening room 
which was an equivalent of the 
King’s bedchamber in the days of 
the Borgias. Here the big decisions 
Were argued and made. When 
Molotov, Mikoyan and Vovoshiloy 
_ Stopped gotting invitations to the 
movies, they knew their days were 
nmunbered and desperately bogged 
‘their colleagues to tell thein when 
there would be screenings; so long 
as they menaved to show up, they 
still had, in Ihrushchev’s phrase, 
“a ticket”? on Jife. 
' Decisions of great state matters 
were made in the mest trivia 
manner, When Ribbentzop flew to 
Moscow to sign the Nazi-Sovict 
pact in August, 1959, most of the 
‘Poktburo went shocting for the | 
‘day ut Voreshilov’s country estate, 
Khrushchev’s contribution to the 
event was a fine bag of ducks for 
the state dinner, He was pleased 
to -have shot one more than 
Voroshiloy who was “being built 
up by the Press as our ‘No 1 
marksman ’?.”? : 

The decision to attack Fin- 
land in 1929 was the product of a 
casual weekend couversation in the 
Kremlin, ‘Nnrushehey deopped in 
just as Stalin was ‘saving “Lot's 
got started today.” That decision, 
he says, cost Russia a millio» lives 
-—-a palpadte overestimate, . : 

At the time of the Nazi atlack on 
Russia in June, 1041, Khrushehev 
paints Stalin as sitting about end- 
lessly in idla conversation, clearly 
unwdle to rnake up his mind what. - 
to do. Khrushchey warited to get 
back to Kiev because he felt war 
might come at any momont, But 
Stalin kept him on and on. (Look, 
what’s the rush on getting back to 
the Ukraine? ”’) Winally, Khrush- 
chev broke away, arriving in Klev 
on the morning of June 21, 19-41, 
only hours before the aitack, “ Me 
had kept me around simply because 
he needed to have coinpany, 
especially when he was afraid, He 
couldn’t — siarid — being. alone,” 
observes ithhishchev, 4... 

From these meniolis’ you basin 
to ect a deeper conception (already 
sheiched out by Stalin’s daughier, 
Svetlana Alliltiyevay-- of the 
emptiness and horedom at the too, 
of Stalin’s loss of touch with life, 
his total isolation from xeality, his 


inability to break. the pattera ene 
of course, his constaAppfeEved.Eo 
deepening paranoia. 


ol 


Dinners ~ with Stalin, _ highly 
prized, Were in Khrushehev’s 
recollection, “ frightf.” ‘There 


had been, ‘he reports, “ excessive 
drinking at Stalii’s table ever since 
betore the war... . Stalin found 
it interesting to watch the people 


Oo 


around him get themselves into 


embarrassing and even disgraceful 
Situations, Once Stalin rade nre 
dance the gopak before some ton 
Partly ofiicars, [tad to scust Agu 
on ny haunechestand kick out my 
heels. Later, I told  Anaste’s 
Ivanovich Mikoyan ‘when. Stalin 
says ‘dance, a wise man dances,’ ” 

Khrushchev reiterates his Secret 
Specch indictment {hat “there was 
something unquestionably — sick 
about Stalin,’*'and he compares 
Stalin’s acts to tase of Llitler and 
Mussolini. ae . 

Indeed, the petty vacuily at the 
top dit Russia vividly reriinds us 
of Hitler’s inner ‘cirele. But 
perhaps Khrushchev’s most telling 
comparison is to Nicholas I, the 
“Tron Czar”: whose terror and 
repressions only Stalin was to 
excecd. Khrushchev even 
christens Stalin’s era “the reign 
of Joseph [”---inevitably recalling 
the faicus passage in Aleksandr 


Solzhenitsyn’s “The Iirst Circle’ 


which cepicts Stalin musing upon 
the creation of a Djuvgasvili 
dynasty. . 

Tt would take a stall book to list 
the omissions, distortions and plain 
mistakes in “ Khyushchiey Remein- 
bers.” It is a pity the book was 
published so swiftly that it could 


receive only a kind of cosmetic: 


editing and footnotes which thern- 
selves are pocked with error. 

Khrushchey says, incidentally, 
that after Stalin’s death the famous 
note from Lenin threatening to 
break off - personal’ ‘relations 
because of iStalin’s insults to 
Madame Kropskaya, Lenin’s wife, 
was found in a.“ secret compart- 
ment.” One wonders what else 
may haye been found: Stalin’s 
reply toe Lenin (not published to 
this day)? Nadezhda Alliluyeva’s 
suicide letter to her husband, 
known to have denounced’ him 
Violently in policy as well as per- 
sonality? — Private notes from 
llitler? Evidence of his long. 
rumoured connection with the 
Okhrana, the Czar’s secret police? 
Seerot instructions for the murder 
of Kirov in Leningrad and Trotsky 
in Mexico City? Who knows? 
Khrushchev Remembers does not 
say. 

He offers some miuor revela- 
tions. He says’ the puzzling fall 
from fayour by Malenkov in 1946 
stemmed from a snabby wrangle 
over aircraft procurement: He 
mentions in most favourable terms 
General Vlasov, the Soviet general 
who after capture by the Nazis 


commander of the Stalingrad 
Front. This is mora than puzzling, 
Vlasov was captured in early July, 
1942, and the Stalingrad battle did 
not open until later in the summer, 
Nor does Khrushchev say, as he 
might have, that Malenkov was 
Viasov’s patron. His animus against 
Malenkov js intense. -Ile recalls 
Stalin saying, “ this Malenkov is 


-a good clerk,” reminiscent of: 
Lenin’s famous characterisation of. 


Molotov as “the best filing clerk 
in Russia.” 

Khrushchev affirms, as had long 
been suspected, that’ Stalin came 
to fear Beria and in his last years 
Was plotting to get rid of bin (the 
“Minoyvelian Affair ”). Tle supports 
Svetlana Alilluyeva, for whom he 


expresses an almost sticky affec- - 


tion, ia her claim that in Stalin’s 
last months he even turned against 
his notorious chef de cabinet, 
Gen. A, S. Poskrebyshey, but does 
not attempt to square this with 
the decumented and sinister role 
Poskrebyshev played in laying the 
groundwork .for the “Doctors? 
Plot?) ; oO os, 

What could -have been Khrush- 
chev’s mail purpose in these 
rambling discourses? Te says, at 
one point, that it is. to contribute 
to the “self-purification of the 
Party.” Perhaps. But if the party 
were to follow his final recon 
mendations—-and these seem to 
have a coherenea and a timcelinass 
which Many passages of the book 
do not--it would be compelled to 
take the “seven locks” off Soviet 
hordevs, to let Soviet citi 
in and out, to let tourists 
travellers, freely in aad out, to 
_bermit writers and artists to wiite 
and create without dogmatic inter. 
ference, {to halt the ever-esealating 
military expenditures, - to bring 
nuclear -weabens under control, to’ 
halter the powerful military bosses, 
and radically to raise the Soviet 
standard of living, _ : 

- Few, either outside or inside 
Russia, would quarrel with Khrush- 
chev’s prescription--few, that is, 
except the grey lumpenbureauerats 
and their military patrons who run 
the Soviet state. To them nothing 
would be more frightful. becausa 
to follow Khrushchev’s programme 
would be to put. the death warrant 
ou their olivarchical monopoly of 
power, fe ays 

I put down Khrushchey Remem. 
bers with a feeling of nostalgia, 
T spent a good deal of time with 
Khrushchev in- his days of glory. 
I thought, on balance he was good 
for his country and good for the 
world. He inade hair-raising mis- 
fakes, But he didn’t mind admitting 
his blunders, He had the eternal 
‘curiosity cf a child. And, at heart; 
it was difficult to believe that he 
was not sincere in his dosire to 

4rgshchey 
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ert 


‘impresstons with iateasity. Khrush- 


Po 


- very far, It 


chev is, finally, one of the great 
figures of our times. It is testimony 
to the teraper of Russia today tuat 
such a man is kept under house 
arrest, (or, now, in a: hospital) 
isolated from his countrymen, an 


exile in his own land. * 1). 
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of the London School of 


tne 
Fconomics says: ‘Well 
played KGB! How Lenin 
would have laughed’ 


aHIS LARGH, 
i book, illustrated with un- 
+ familiar and often fascinating 
photographs, purports to ‘contain 
remimscences. written down or 
dictated by Khrushchev during 
the years which have clapsed 
since his. downfall in 1964. 
The publishers — assert — that 
“they are convinced beyond 
doubt” that the text is “an 
authentic record of Nikita ishrush- 
chev’s words.” Sinee they do not 
reveal {he basis of their conviction, 
their statement does not take us 
might carry more 
_weight if they were to publish the 
Russian text, which they appear to 
have no intention of doing; or if 
they were to make available tho 
tapos-——-on which the Russianmanu- 
seripl is, according to some 
accounts, partly. based--so that 
those familiae with Khrushchev’s 
voice can judge for themselves. 
Tho translator, Mr Strobe Tal- 
hott, tells us that when the material 
came into his hands it was “ quite 
disorganised.” He therefore had to 
draw tozether “ diverse fraginents 
which are here presented as 
chapters,” with only an occasional 
“ transitional sentence.” 
Me Crankshaw has seen the 
Russian text, and ig-convinced that 
_What he read was “the real thing.” 
This conviction is based solely on” 
the internal evidence of the text. 
Mr Crankshaw tells us ‘that he docs 
not know how it was prepared, or 
why, though the fact that he was 
told nothing ‘of the origin of the 
document. did not?idisturb him, 
since, he says, one often has to use 
one’s judgmeit in the case of un- 
oficial cecumeits emerging’ from 
the USSR. (It may be remarked 
that it would be dificult to think of 
a more improbable member of the 
SAMIZDAT underground: publish- 
ing fraternity than Khrushchev!) 
Ilowever, My Louis Neren in The 


‘Times suevested that the document 


reached the publishers through the 


agency of the Soviet Security 
Police, the KCB. (ven more 


circumstantial stories, nayaing tho 
intermediary and stating the date 


action took place, FARBEBYEA For Rélease 2004/4 


well - produced | 


how | far 


elsewhere.) Other accounts have 
suggested that the whole, or the 
bulk, of the document was. pro- 
duead outside the USSR, We may 


never know the fil truth. But if 


the story that too KGB intervened 
in some way in order to assist the 
publication of this document js trie 
(and no one has yet denied it) 
then one thing is quite certain: 
the KGB do not’ cuter into trans- 
actions with capitalist publishers 
unless they sce sorae advankage to 


themselves. _ Tout 


_ theories about some faction in 
the KGB trying ¥to rehabilitate 
Khrushchev can be dismissed as 
moonshine--ne. is old, sick and 
politically dead. So “can the sug- 
gestion that the KGBtare using the 
reminiscences to put a stop to any 
trend towards a new Stalinism-- 
the KGB would be the first to back 
such a resurgence. Indeed, the 
whole suggestion that the publica- 
tion, in Isnglish, of this particular 


hotchpotch could in any way play. 


some role in internal Soviet politics 
js fantastic, Some more. cogent 
reasons Will be suggested later for 


the KGB involvement. But first 


let. us Jook at the internal 


evidence which convinced Mr 


Crankshaw. 

Jeven in trauslation, the style 
and manner certainly seem in 
many places remarkably like 
Khrushehew’s, with the charac 
teristic jokes, pi'overbs, crude: 
nesses and all. Yoos this prove 
very rauch? Khrushchev is no 


‘literary stylist, and his manner- 


isms. are easy enough to 
imitate, Secondly, the text is 
riddled wilh mislakes, mis- 
statements, plain lies, pre: 
varications, distoriions. and 
omissions, Mr Crankshaw, int 
his introductory passages and 
footnotes (in spite of occasional 
factual errors of his. own) 
shows up Khrushchey, or who- 
ever the author is, mercilessly, 
pointi out many of 
omissions and glaring incon- 
sistenciés iu the narrative, 
‘Crus, Shrushchev was always 
notoriously careless with his 
facts. But the argument that 
one can deduce the authentl 
‘city of the reminiscences from 


Anyone > 
Khrushchev’s reminiscences 
would be the first fo make sure 


Y 


that the text was liberally 
sprinkled .with errors aitd 


omissions. 

Vhere ave three much bettar 
tests af authenticity: how puch 
of the text is new? -How many 
errors or slatemaits are tlicre 
of a kind which Khrushchev is 
unlikely to have inade?. How: 
closely Go the accounts ef inci- 


cyanea 


pies tae 
met To 
known existing narratives, and 
do they reveal 


individual 


: goes, there are a fow, Dut 
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touches, or “new 
facts? ‘Che plain truth js that 
on each of these tests this book 
comes out rather badly. 

The text of (he reminiscences 
a a some 500 pages, of 


which 350 deal with domestic 


issues, but only up to 1956; and 
the remainder with foreign 
policy issues up to the Cuban 
missiles crisis in 1962. (Jt is 
understandable that the KGB 
should not wish to release, or 
try their hand at making up, 
‘internal events of more recent 
dafe; If, on the other hand, 
parts of the book were made up 
outside the USSR, it is equally 
plain that the author would 
stcer clear of* making assel- 
tions which new facts emergiag 
in the-future could demolish.) 
The remainder of the book con- 
sists of useful appendices, in- 
cluding the so-called, Secret 
Speech of 1956. 

So fav as my own knowledge. 
only 
Sacts or statements 


‘ . Lo , 
igh oie Shere is an 


iwhicn are new, 1 
t admission, not 10 be found in 
‘the Secret Speech, thet forcea 
‘ collectivisation “ brought noth 
ing but : 


ynisery and brutality”; 
there is an acknowledgement 
(never before ynade in public) 
that US aid during the war was 
a vital clement in Soviet 
victory. ‘There is even a little 
pat on the back for our naval 
convoys. Other novelties are 
of lesser Importance: an ofier 
to Khrushchev ‘in 1938.cf the 


Deputy Premiership of the 
USSR; a long story of ail 
intrigue against Malinovsky 


shortly after the war in, con- 
nection with a military suicide; 
and ait gaserliou that the North, 
Vietnacseso were virtual n 
the point of collapse in 19% 

So much for the new li 


Wore 


mation. As regards improvable 


errors or assertions, these are 
very numerous, Beria is twice 
deseribod ag Central Asian or 
Asian ~~ how, could even 
Khrushchev have made such 
a inistalie? Tessa Juorninadze 
js stated to have been “tried” 
—though we know from 
Margarete Buber - Neumann 
thet he remained at -liberly 
unl his suicide in 1934. 

-i find also the following 
statements, among others, very 
implausible: an expression of 
great respect for Malotov’s 
judgment in forcign affairs and 
the statement that he was no 
longer active in.1956; a story 
of President Roosevelt refusing 
jn public to drink a toast to 
King George VI (for which a 
recent correspondent: to Tho 
Tirnes suggested a possible, if 


ok 


jaued - 
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statement that he heard doris 
of Svetlana Allilueva’s Letters 
to a Vricnd on a'foreign radio 
Station; and his eynical acuius- 
sions that the annexation of 
the Baltic States and the 
attack on Finland were morely 
part of Soviet power 
politics without any moral 
Justification. IT cannot imagine 
Khrus ey gayi ae this, even 
in private, Jet alone for’ pub- 
lication abroad. 
Finally, two real absurdities. 
The totally untruc statement 
(sary wisingly — cadorsed as 
aaa by Mr. Crankshaw) 
that Kosygin was “ suddonly 
released ‘from all his posts” 
at the time of the Leniner: ad 
a{fairs or the even more start 
Jirigs allegation that Tito sup- 
ported | the invasion of Hunger 
jn 1956. Tito stated the exact 
contrary in his Pula speech of 
November 33, 1956: and 
Pravda never denied it in its 
reply on November 28, 1956, 
And jsit reaily to be believed 
ae hy ushchey and Co. went 
ona ‘tour cof all ‘the. satellites 
to 9 t them to endorse whet is 
@salte © ously) described 
as a “ Warsaw Pact” action? 
What J find least convincing 
al out this book is thi way in 
Which se vions of incidents 
“or events. with which /hrush- 
chevy wis mask intimately con- 
nocted ) are based almost 
entirely on accounts that are 
cy known outside Russia. 
One would have expected same 


new facts or sore new per- 
of! 


sonal dctatls fu, ay, tales 
the domestic Hfe of Ge] ili, ee 
of the arrest ot Berla. Yet ‘the 
former ‘read to me as if they 
were Ja eely (if not cutiraly) 
ased on Srotlana's Letters to 
a Friend, The story of the 
arrest of Beria, which reads 
like a gangstor film seript, fol- 
lows closely the severe! lurid 


versions given by Khrushchev: 


to visiting Socialists or Com- 
munists, and all subsequent! y 
published, 

The colourful charges 

against Berla, including dctails 
of the violation of young girls’ 
after drugging, come from a 
docuinent in the form of an 
indictment which © circulated 
fairly freely in the satellites 
at the time, and of which the 
contents were described in 
delail to a Committee of the 
US Senale by a Polish defector,’ 
Not one single new fact or cir- 
eumstance appears in the 
account cl how‘ the Secret 
Speech came to be delivered. 
! ‘These are only some examples 
out of many. Does this mean 
that the whole coctfinent is a 
forgery? Not necessarily all 


eve. che bulk of it. There may 
well be large ea of it 
which’ are based’ taps 
recor dings of what Khrtishehpy 
said, such as records of interro- 
gations preserved by the KGB, 
or secret monitoring of private 
conversations In his house, or. 
unpublished parts of the NBC 
filmed interview of 1987 which 
the KGB sponsored. - The 


difficully is that we'do not 
know which portions — are: 


genuine and which are false, 


nor are we ever likely to know. 


This means that, wh 
sensational or comimes 
terest the “reminisce: 
may have, for,.the serious 
student of conte porary his- 
tory they are totally worthless 
and an hist rien who relied on 
any part of therm wowd dis- 
credit both his werk and 
his reputation, YT fear Mr 
Crankshaw has not enhaneed 
his rep uted ion ‘by sponsoring 
{nis book--~any nore. than did 
the late. Mr Isaac Deutscner 
by cudorsthe the spurious 
niemoirs of Stalin by the non. 
existent Budu Scniddes, 

Bui to return to the KGB 
There are at lonast two further 
possible motives for their 
operation, in- addition to the 
uve, of cT. and the Salls- 


abever 


oe wil 
i nise gil. 


One is 


} a useful dis- 
invormiation ” purpo CUE 
YT have bean unable 
many such passages, A possible 
one is an alleg 1 conversation 
around the time of ane Cuban 
crisis with Robert Nennedy in 
which the late Sclslor js sup- 
posed to hdve beerved Khrush- 
chev to yield, since othorwise 
the US Mil itary would take over 
and feree-a war. 1 find this 


‘jmprobable, but in any event it 


is excellent grist for (he New 
Left Mis. 

Even more attractive for the 
KGB is the penoral confusion 
that false or partly falso docu- 
ments ‘cause in the war of 
“ disinformation.” hey help to 
discredit the genuine docu 
ments, and they cause bawildar- 
ment and incredulity among 
the public, which in turn 
diverts attention from the more 
discreditable asnocis of Soviet 
politics The Kgs have speck ih 
ised. Tor many years in mauu- 
facturing the bad in order to 
drive out the good. Na doubt 
the “Khrushehov"” book will 
be used before long by suilabic 
Left-Wing writers in order 
to discredit such Camaging, 


al in. |: 
cos tS 


states ments. 


Lhe final irony js that inis 
review of mind (handsomely 


paid for by the capitalict Press). 


also helps. the KGB ina small 
way by adding to the debate 


over these “Khrushchev 
ins 


reminiscences * and tris 
creasine the goneral bewilder- 
mont. Well played, KGB! And 
Lord, how Lenin would he ave 
laughed at it all! 
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gag ) ap ooops 


memoirs); . Wapproved For 


statement that he heard some 
of Syvctlana Allilueva's Letters 
to a Vriend on a‘foreign radio 
station; and his cynical adimis- 
sions that the annexation of 
the Baltie States and» the 
attack on Winlend were merely 
apart. of Soviet power 
politics without any moral 
justificatioa, I cannot imagine 
Khiushchov. saying this, ,cven 
in private, Jet alone for pub- 
Jication abroad, 

Finally, two real absurdities. 
The totally untrue statement 
(surprisingly endorsed as 
accurate by Myr. Crankshaw) 
that Kosygin was “suddenly 
released from all his posts” 
at the time of the Leningrad 
Altair; or ‘the even more start- 
ling allegation that Tito sup- 
ported the invasion of Tiungury 
in 1956, ‘Tito stated the exact 
contrary in his Pula speech of 
November 13, 1956: and 
Pravda never denied it in its 
reply on November 23, 1956. 
And Js it really to be believed 
that Khrushchev and Co. went 
on a‘tour of all tho. satellites 
to pet them to endorse whut is 
(suite crroncously) descrived 
“as a “ Warsaw Pact” action? 

. What JT find Jeast convincing 
about this beok is thé way in 
Which desciiptions of incidents 
var events, with which J<hrush- 
chey was most intimately con- 
nected | are based — almost 
entirely on accounts that are 
already known outside Russia. 
Oné would have expected some 
-new facts or some new per 
sonal dotails in, say, tales of° 
the domestic Hfe of Stalin, or 
of the arrest of Beria. Yet the 
former “read to me. as if they 
were largely (if not entirely) 
based on Syetlana’s Letters to 
a Friend. The story of the 
arrest of Beria, which reads 
like a gangster film seript, fol- 


Jows closely the several lurid |. 
versions given by Khrushchev’ 


to visiting Socialists or Com- 
munists, and all subsequently 
published. 
The colourful charges 
against Beria, including details 
of the violation of young girls” 
after drugging, come from a 
‘document in the form of an 
indictment which circulated 
fairly freely in the satellites 
at the time, and of which the 
contents were described in 
detail to a Committee of the 
US Senate by a Polish defector,’ 
Not one single new fact ar cir- 
eumstance appears in- the 
account of how the Secret 
Speech ‘came to be delivered. 
( Tose are only some examples 
out of many. Does this mean 
that the whole docuinent is a 
forgery? Not necessarily all or 


well be large portions of it 
which’ are based” on tape 
recordings of what Khrushchev 
said, such as records of interro- 
gations preserved by the KGB, 
or secret monitoring of private 
unpublished parts of the NBC 
filmed interview of 1967 which 
the IKGB sponsored. - The 


difficulty is that awe “do not 
know which portions are: 


genuine and which are false, 


nor are we ever likely to know. 
- This’ means that, whatever _, 
al ine: 
ences 7%: 


sensational or comm<¢e 
terest the “yxeminiscenc 
may have, for,.the serious 
student of contemporary. his- 
tery they are totally worthless; 
and an historian who relied on 
any part of thera would dis- 
credit both his work and 


his reputation. I f Mr 
Crankshaw has not enhaneed 


his reputation ‘by spcnsoring 
this book--~any more then did. 
the Jate. Mr Isaze Deutscher 
by cudorsing the spurious 
merooirs of Stalin by the non 
existent Pudu Svanidze. 


But to return to the KGS. 
here are et least two further 
possible motives for their 
operation, in: addition to the 
lure of dellers, and the satis- 
faction of getting tle capitalists 
to pay those who argaaise sub- 
version against them. One Is 


1 
i 
1 


the insertion of statements. 


which serve a useful “ dis- 
information” purpose-—-though 
I have been unable to spot 
many such passages. A possible 
one is an alleged conversation 
around the time of the Cuban 
crisis with Robert Kennedy in 
which the late Senator is sup- 
posed to have bogged hrush- 
chev to yield, since otherwise 
the US Military would take ovev 
and force a war, I find this 
jmprobable, but in any event it 
is excellent grist for the New 
Left Mills. 

Even more altractive for the 
KGB is the general confusion 
that false or partly false docu- 
ments ‘cause in the war of 
“ disinformation.” ‘bey help to 
discredit the genuine docu. 
mens, and they cause bewilder- 
ment and -incredulity among 
the public, whica in turn 
diverts attention from the more 
discreditable aspocts of Soviet 
politics. The KGB have specizh 
ised for many years in manu- 
faciuring the bad in order to 
drive out the good. No doubt 
the “Khrushchev” book will 
be used before long by suilabie 
Left-Wing writers in order 
to discredit such caraaging, 
and undoubtedly authentic, 
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ho final irony is that this 
review of mina (handsomely 
paid for by the capitalis 
also helps: the KGB in a small 
way by adding to the debate 
over these “Khrushchev 


rerniniscences ®- and thifs ine 


creasing the general bewilder- 
ment. Well played, EGBE And 
Lord, hew Lenin would have 
laughed at it alll 
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